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ADVERTISEMENT. 



During very nearly a quarter of a century the 
Editor of * The "Weekly Volume ' has been asso- 
ciated with various literary undertakings, which 
have had in view, more or less ostensibly, the 
fartheranoe of the object which has long since 
become the business, as it is the pleasure, of his 
life — the general diflPusion of knowledge and a love 
of letters. Looking back upon these things, in 
which there is much pain as well as happiness in 
the retrospect — the pain being that some loved 
ones of his fellow-labourers have no longer to share 
in the advancement of that principle which has 
become more animating as its success is more 
assured— the happiness being that, however san- 
guine the hopes, and feeble the modes of carrying 
out the purposes, of himself and his early friends, 
there were certain seeds then sown which have 
since produced fruit— looking back upon these 
thmgs, the Editor of * The Weekly Volume ' is 
\empted to collect a few scattered papers \.o^^^i^x«^ 
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which were written by him at various periods of 
his life, chiefly with the view of doing something 
to advance the Education of the People. Some, 
however, are to be regarded as purposeless recre- 
ations of vacant hours, or expressions of personal 
feelings and recollections. He has preferred 
mostly to select for this * Volume of Varieties,' 
those contributions to several periodical works 
which are of an amusing rather than a didactic 
character. The papers are selected principally 
from theTollowing periodical publications : — 
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VOLUME OF VARIETIES. 



BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 

[The following general remarks were published in 1828. 
Since that period vast strides have been made in the at- 
tainment of the great object -which was then almost for 
the first time attempted ; but the principles upon which 
the diffusion of sound popular literature should be built 
appear to the writer to remain unaltered. The paper is 
republished with some omissions of a temporary nature.] 

It is nearly twenty years since the first impulse was 
given to the general intellect of this country, by the intro- 
duction of a new mechanical system for teaching reading 
and writing, by cheaper and more efiicacious methods 
than those previously in use. It would be beside our 
purpose, at this period, when elementary education has 
become an established object with all the respectable and 
benevolent portion of society, whatever be their political 
party or religious denomination, to attempt to discuss the 
relative merits of either of those systems, which were 
originally so formidably opposed to each other. It is 
enough for us that the children educated under either 
system are well disciplined ; that the key of the treasures 
of wisdom is put into their hands ; that their intellectual 
faculties are developed, so that, making allowances for all 
the temptations of individual frailty, the mass of iVi'fc 
population may be directed to those pure graW^csjAAWis, oS. 
ihe understanding upon which their own sel^-TCS^^eoX. t£\^'^ 
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be established. It is indifferent to us which system was 
first perfected, or which party had the purest motives in 
establishing schools for the poor. The education of the 
youth of these realms must now be universal ; it has be- 
come independent of the caprice of patronage or the 
fluctuations of benevolence. We must now carry our 
ideas beyond the Boys and Girls of Lancasterian or of 
National schools. We have now to see what provision 
has been made, and is making, for satisfying the demands 
for cheap and wholesome literature, which the general 
ability to unlock the stores of knowledge has created in 
the new generation around us. 

It is somewhat remarkable that those who were most 
laudably and rationally anxious for the education of the 
people, do not appear to have formed anything like a 
correct estimate of what remained to be done, after some 
thousands of their fellow-subjects had gone forth into 
society, all with their newly-acquired ability to read, 
many with the most anxious desire not to let that abiHty 
sleep. Before these young persons, not the less ardent 
because they were almost wholly uninformed, were spread 
the vast fields of inaccessible learning. 

" The world was all before them, where to choose." 

On one side they were surrounded by the well-meaning 
but tasteless and almost revolting puerilities of the Tract 
Societies ; on the other, they were sorely tempted by the 
coarse stimulants of those writers who knew how to admi- 
nister to ignorant enthusiasm all the incentives to political 
discontent. The times were favourable to the latter 
class of " blind guides.*' The existence of positive suf- 
fering was great amongst the manufacturing portion of 
the community ; and the government evinced no temper 
which might mitigate the evil, or allay its exasperation 
of the spirit. To such of the instructed poor as turned 
aside from the excitements of political speculations, there 
were presented, as the only fountains of knowledge, the 
tedious columns of the provincial journal, as then con- 
ducted, or the dismal casualties o£ the n\\\«^<& book-stall. 
Who has not had his pity moved, to \>e\io\^ ^^-ay^ -^x- 
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seyering artisan, in the Imef and hard-earned hours of 
repose, wasting his eneigies of thought upon some out- 
worn polemic or miserable novelist ; or perchance mas- 
tering, as he belieyed, many of the difficulties of science, 
through some wretched compilation which chance had 
thrown in his way, leaving it a problem whether, except 
in the mere intellectual exertion, the errOTS he had fixed 
in his memory had not more than counterbalanced the 
few truths he had picked up along with them ? If, de- 
voting himself to tne acquisition of knowledge, and ro- 
asting all the temptations to expend his surplus eammgs 
upon the fleeting pleasures of the social hour, the me- 
chanic of those days resolved to dedicate all the money 
he could afford from absolute necessaries to the purchase 
of boc^, where was his mart, and what were tne wares 
which were offered to him ? The hawker of numbers, 
technically called a canvasser, was ready with his attrac- 
tive stores ; and thereout mieht he select, at a price not 
much exceeding that of the luxuries of circulating libra- 
ries, Geographical descriptions, containing no discoveries 
since the days of Anson, — Annals of Newgate, minutely 
technical in all the details of violence and iraud, — ^Lives 
of Highwaymen — Histories of Witchcraft — Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Irogress — Fatherless Fanny — and Fox's Book 
of Martyrs. With a few, a very few additions, these 
works comprised the whole stock of publishers who made 
large fortunes out of the popular avidity to read. Would 
sudi meagre, and often worse than useless productions, 
satisfy the intellectual cravings of one sincerely desirous 
of improvement ? The power of reading thus employing 
itself could only prove a perpetual irritation, and a dis* 
appointment to its possessor. 

An attempt was made, about the beginning of the 
jn'esent reign [1820], to follow up the elementary educa- 
tion of the people, by publishing a monthly miscellany for 
their use, entitled ^ The Plain En^ishman.' The period 
chosen for this attempt was unfortunate, as the natimx 
was distracted by violent politics ; — and, thou:^ ^ ^g(^ 
body o£ valuable knowledge was got togetVier^ Vkiti^ ^\3^cXv- 
catioa was never 5uffici^dy encouraged, e\\)tvw >ai ^fip^ 
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class to whom it was addressed, or by those who affected 
to take an interest in the diffusion of sound principles 
amongst the general community. We have reason to 
know that a Church Society of great wealth and influence 
not only withheld their encouragement from this work, 
but absolutely attempted to nip it in the bud, by the most 
chilling and heartless exercise of their power. We men- 
tion this only to show that no scheme for the diffusion 
of popular knowledge can be successful which is not im- 
mediately addressed to the people themselves, without in 
any degree depending upon the patronage of gratuitous, 
and therefore suspicious distribution, by the superiors of 

" those for whose perusal works of a popular character arc 
devised. 

The first systematic attempt to provide adequate ex- 
citements, and reasonable gratifications, for the intellectual 
activity of the working classes, is certtdnly to be found in 
the establishment of Mechanics* Institutions. These led 
the way to cheap weekly publications, — some of a highly 
useful, many of a very frivolous, but almost all of an in- 
nocuous character. The success of the 'Mechanics* 
Magazine,' and of * The Mirror ' (publications which still 
hold their place as instructive and agreeable miscellanies), 
had called many summer-flies into a brief existence. The 
greater number of these have perished ; — but the circum- 
stance of their publication at all is an evidence that some 
new and extraordinary demand had arisen for cheap 
reading ; — and that there was a hasty and eager compe- 
tition to supply this demand, which did not wait to insti- 
tute any very accurate inquiries into the wants of the 
consumers, or to direct those wants into advantageous 
and permanent channels. 

It is true that many of the standard works of our lite- 
rature — those of the Essayists, the Historians, the No- 
velists, the Poets— can be reprinted, and indeed have 
been, at sufficiently cheap rates. But it is evident that 
the very extent and variety of such miscellaneous reading 
are embarrassing ; and that all the dominions of Science 
snd Literature have yet to be mapped-out as it were, 

before the popular mind can range m tltisia ^\\k ^^^ «sA 
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freedom. We are just arrived at that period of our 
eivilization when it is impossible for us to remain con- 
tented with heaping more bricks and more straw upon 
the enormous heap of old materials, whether in legis- 
lation or letters. The piles of antiquity must be re- 
sorted, — the rubbish thrown out, — the profitable stock 
well compacted. We have begun this process with our 
laws ; and we have begun it successfully. Even the men 
of the present generation may live to see the thousand 
and one folios of Statutes and Reports handed over, with- 
out a sigh, to the trunkmaker. The same salutary course 
must necessarily be pursued with our literature ; and this 
proceeds from our larger opportunities of comparison. * 
The manhood of the world can afford to supersede the 
clumsy experiments of its childhood, by well arranged 
contrivances and finer mechanism. 

In a pleasant little book (the Memoirs of the Year 
Two Thousand Five Hundred) published in the early 
part of the French Revolution, before the horrors of a 
subsequent period had darkened the rational prospects of 
peace and liberty which the best and wisest saw develop- 
ing in the first stages of that mighty contest, we recollect 
a sensible description of the process by which, in an im- 
proved state of society, men would apply themselves, not 
to multiply books, but to gather together knowledge. If 
we remember rightly, the sages of the political millennium 
of M. Mercier (the author of this agreeable piece of en- 
thusiasm) exhibited all their stores of useful learning in 
a cabinet containing a few hundred volumes ; — and they 
represented themselves as industrious bees, that had col- 
lected in their little cells the concentrated sweets of a 
thousand flowers. All the lumber of letters had pe- 
rished ; or was preserved only in one or two public 
libraries, for the gratification of a few harmless dreamers, 
that were tolerated in their laborious idleness. The rest 
of mankind were contented to drink of the essence which 
had been carefully prepared for them ; — and whilst in 
that draught tbej abundantly slaked t\\eir tVvvrsY, ^ot Vvtfs^- 
ledge, they went about their worldly duplies mX^v \\\^ 
Aopcs and vigorous intellects, and ^itVi tWl eox\^^\«v\ 
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equality which distinguishes the free citizen, where 
knowledge is the common possession of every class of 
mankind. 

And this description is not an idle vision ! It is being 
realized in the very age in which we live. It is a natural 
consequence of the progress of education ; because, as 
the wide fields of knowledge become the inheritance of 
all, ceasing to be the exclusive property of the profes- 
sional student, or the peculiar luxury of the great and 
wealthy, their cultivation must be adapted to the wants 
of the immense multitude who come therein to fill ^eir 
gamers. For them will the good seed be sown, and 
plenteous will be the harvest. The progress of civiliza- 
tion will accomplish for the intellectual world something 
like what it has done and is doing for the physical. In 
the domains of learning 'there are immense forests to be 
cleared — rich indeed with magnificent trees, and fertile 
in a prodigious undergrowth of weeds and brambles. 
The hght of day is beginning to pierce the inaccessible 
wood ; — the decayed and useless trunks fail before the 
axe of him who there desires an abiding place; the 
thriving and vigorous plants have then space and iree 
air ; — the earth beneath is rich with iruit and beauteous 
with flowers. That region which was once abandoned 
to the predatory hunter, or the proud and solitary chief- 
tain, becomes the abode of life and joy ; — and amongst 
all mankind are distributed the blessings which industry 
has planted, upon the site of a gloomy wilderness or an 
impervious desert. The vineyai^ds are now smiling upon 
spots of France which Caesar describes as inaccessible to 
his legions. The vines and fig-trees of knowledge will 
shoot up, in the place of those forests of pedantry where 
common sense could never pierce. 

It was, doubtless, with some such convictions as these 
that, in the beginning of 1827, *^ the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useml Knowledge " was established. 

This Society has, since the date of its formation to the 

present perioa [1828], published about twenty Treatises 

on matters of Science. We have heard it objected to 

"uy of these, that they are too scientific ; assume a 
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mowledge in their readers whidi cannot exist; and, 
xrithout imparting anything new to the learned, are not 
merely adequate to the wants of the uninstructed. 
There may be something in this objection ; but we think 
t has been rather too much insisted on. It is manifestly 
mpossible to deal with scientific subjects without, in 
some degree, using the language of science; and cer- 
tainly no precision of language can render a train of 
iBathematic»l reasoning dear, or the account of a philo- 
sophical experiment convincing, unless the mind of the 
reader is ready to pursue, step by step, the demonstration 
and the description. If, however, there be any prin- 
dples laid down in technical terms, which may be as 
clearly explained in ordinary words, let the technicalities 
ibr the future be abandoned ; and let them be weeded 
out of any succeeding editi(Hi6 of these treatises. 

We a{^rehend that this objection has in great part 
arisen mm a belief that the Society ought to have ad- 
dressed their productions to those who, in the delicate 
phraseology of the last age, are called the lower classes. 
We think the Society, in pui-suing a widely different 
course, have done exceedingly well. Thb habit of talking 
to thinking beings, and, for the most part, to very acute 
thinking beings, in the language of the nursery, has been 
the besotting weakness of tibe learned and the aristocratic, 
from the very first moment that they began to prattie 
ahout bestowing the blessings of education. Did our an- 
cestors talk thus ? We apprehend that there was as large 
a proportion of uneducated persons, and perhap much 
larger, in the congregations of Hooker, and Hall, and 
Taylor, and Barrow, as amongst those who follow the 
enthusiasts of our own day. Did these great divines talk 
to their auditors as children ? — did they blink every ob- 
jection which their reason might start ? — did they hedge 
themselves round with commonplaces and fallacies? 
They unquestionably fell into the opposite extreme of 
Hrielding all the subtieties of their logic, and gathering 
ip all the splendours of their eloquence, in the presence 
2f those who had no intellectual weapons but the strong 
ipood sense which has ever distinguished tk<& ^O'^V^ ^i 
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this country. How do we find that people addressed in 
the next century ? Bishop Wilson, a learned and amiable 
prelate, writes a Book of Evidences, for the ])eculiar use 
of his own diocese, in which he rates the intellectual 
power of the English people so low, that he calls his 
book * Instructions for the Indians** And then succeed 
legions of tracts, which, up to the present hour, perse- 
vere in talking to grown men and women as if they were 
as innocent of all knowledge, both of good and evil, as in 
the days when their painstaking mothers committed them 
to the edifying instruction of the village schoolmistress, 
to be taught to sit still and hold their tongues, forty in a 
close room for three hours together, at the small price of 
twopence each per week. With one or two exceptions, 
everything that has been addressed to the working popu- 
lation, by the constituted authorities for making them 
wiser and better, has always gone upon the principle, 
that a great and learned writer has come down from hi^ 
natural elevation to impart a small portion of his wisdom 
to persons of exceedingly inferior understandings. And 
then these good people wonder that the working popu- 
lation laugh at them, and prefer Cobbett ! 

Besides all this, nothing but a very narrow view of the 
actual state of intelligence amongst the British people 
would limit any scheme of popular instruction to the 
labouring classes only. It is true that the majority of 
these have been educated in ^e National, or Lancasterian, 
or old Free Schools, and that they have learned little be- 
yond a pretty general acquaintance with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, writing, and the commonest elements of arithmetic. 
But they are thrown into the world, and they find they 
must think y either to rise out of their own rank, or to be 
respectable amongst the class in which they were bom. 
And how much better off, in point of real knowledge, 
are the sons of the middle classes, who at fifteen are 
placed in attorneys' offices, or behind the counters of the 
draper or the druggist? They have been taught io 
write and read ; they have fagged at arithmetic for seven 
years under the wretched old boarding-school system, 
without having attained the remotest conception of its 
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philosophy ; they are worse than ignorant of History and 
Geography ; of Science they never heard, except when 
they saw Mr. Walker's Eidouranion in the Christmas 
holidays ; their literature is confined to a few corrupting 
novels, the bequest of the Minerva press to the circu- 
lating library of the last age. Shall we say that the 
children of the rich and the nohle— par excellence, the 
educated classes — have nothing to leara ? ** What is the 
best system of education in Europe ?" said an anxious 
inquirer to Talleyrand. " The public education of 
England — die est execrable,^* — was the answer.* Why 
then should we talk of addressing Popular Literature to 
the working classes only ? We all want Popular Lite- 
rature — we all want to get at real and substantial know- 
ledge by the most compendious processes. We are all 
too ignorant (except those with whom learning is the 
business of life) of the wonders of nature which we see 
around us — of the discoveries of Science and Philosophy 
— of our own minds — of the real History of past Ages — 
of the manners and political condition of the other mem- 
bers of the great human family. Our acquaintance with 
our own noble literature is superficial and ill-digested ; — 
we have scarcely patience to winnow the com from the 
husks. But we arc all tasked, some by our worthless 
ambitions and engrossing pleasures — most by our neces- 
sary duties — by our daily labour, whether in professions, 
or trades, or handicraft. We are ashamed of our igno- 
rance — -we cannot remain in it ; but we have not lime to 
attain any sound knowledge upon the ancient principle of 
reading doggedly through a miscellaneous library, even 
if we had the opportunity. The problem now to be 
solved is, how to accommodate the insatiate desire of all 
persons for solid information, to the overwhelming neces- 
sity which presses upon all persons to labour, almost to 
the utmost stretch of their faculties, in their peculiar 
vocations. 

♦ Let it be remembered that this was written sixteen 
years ago. There is a great deal yet to be done in public 
education ; but a great deal has been done. 
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The materials for ^' Books for all Readers" are stored 
up in the thousands of volumes which constitute a com- 
plete English, Classical, and Foreign Library. For 
popular purposes, these materials are utterlv lost, overlaid 
with the immense bulk of words by which they are sur- 
rounded ; and, if found at all, even in the most detadied 
portions, requiring an enormous expenditure of time to 
produce a very unsatisfactory selecticm. Every now and 
then some acute thinker has started up to devote himself 
to the business of condensation and arrangement. Such 
a man was Paley. In his ' Natural Theologv ' he left 
us an almost perfect specimen of the rare alchemy by 
which the base metals, and the ponderous ores of learning , 
may be converted into the *^fine gold" of hkowledge, 
and become current through all divisions of society. 
Paley w as not a discoverer — a hunter after new stores 
— a pioneer of literature. He took what was ready to 
his hand — he purified it — he recast it. It is true that 
we have compilers in abundance — but how do they com- 
pile ? Manv publishers, whose largest profits are de- 
rived from elen^entary books, have selected some unfortu- 
nate day-labourer to break down the large masses of 
science, or philosophv, or history, into the nice little 
angular stones that will form the highway of boarding- 
school education ; just upon the same principle, and at 
pretty much the same rate of wages, as M^Adam selects 
and pays the breakers of granite for his turnpike-roads. 
The principle is that of taskwork. It is a good principle 
for road-msudng, but a very indifferent one for Literature ; 
and one of the least evil consequences to Literature is, 
that the large bodv of labourers for the trade niever do 
any new work at all, but steal the materials ready broken, 
to the end of time. The well-known dialogue between 
two broom-sellers is a pretty accurate illustration of 
such processes. *^ Why, how is it, Jack, that youjsell 
your wares cheaper than I do, for I steal the handles' and 
heath, and only put them together V** — " Pooh, Tom, 
you fool, I steal them ready made." To one of these 
two classes of ingenious men the great body of Corn- 
oilers belong ; and it will ever be the case, till Compilers 
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are paid at the rate at which Scholars and Men of Talent 
oaght to be paid. 

It is difiiGult to estimate the services which may be 
r^iklered to mankind by the successful excitement of 
men of real knowledge and ability, to the task of popular 
compilation. The enchantress, who injected new and 
Tigorous blood into the veins oi the decrepit old man — 
who gave his rigid limbs pliancy — his feeble step strength 
and steadiness — his pale and inexpressive features beauty 
and animation — is a lype of what genius may effect iot 
all that is antiquated, and cumbrous, and practically use- 
less, in our Literature : — 

'* abeunt pallorque ntosqne ; 
Ad jectoque eavse sapplentor sanguine vene ; 
Membraque luxuriant''* 

But still there musi be the wand of the magician to realize 
these wonders. The daughters (^ Pelias boiled their 
iath^s flesh in a cauldron — but no life was there ; — 
there remained the body of the old man, but the sfHrit, 
even qf the oid man, was gone. So is it with our old 
literature, when the journeymen of letters undertake its 
revival. Let those who desire to produce really popular 
books look into the voluminous records of Creation, which 
the experimental philosophers and the natural historians, 
of every a^e, have gathered together; thence to stimu- 
late the curiosity to range through all the wonders of 
animal and vegetaWe life ; and there, as they find evi- 
dences of design at every^step, to lift the mind, by details 
infinitely more entertaining than the inventions of ro- 
mance, to the constant feeling of the presence of the 
Living Principle of all things. Let them take the Chro- 
nicles of past ages, and say, — here are stor^ouses of the 
most amusing exhibitions of human actions and motives, 
which it wiU be our duty to divest of the veil which 
die prejudices and passions of their narrators have thrown 
around them : — here are relations of wars " whidi stir 
the spirit as with a trumpet," — but let not the love of 

♦ « Paleness and squalor depart; tiie hollow veins are 
" with injected blood; the limbs swell oiat." — ^0^\xk 
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peace and freedom, which we inculcate, be forgotten in 
the showy excitements of the courage and constancy of 
bloodthirsty and oppressive heroes : — here are masterly 
delineations of the characters of bold and vigorous and 
crafty and intellectual statesmen, — but let not your love 
of intellect and energy lead you to forget that integrity 
is the jewel above all price, and that simplicity of mind 
and purity of life are of infinitely higher use than all the 
intrigues of all the state-craft which the world ever 
bowed before. Let them ransack the almost countless 
volumes of Voyages and Travels, and thence select the 
narratives of all that is brilliant in enterprise, encouraging 
in perseverance, and instructive in the contemplation of 
humanity under the infinite diversities of soil, climate, 
manners, and institutions. — In this department regard is 
still to be had to the moral uses of all travel : we are not 
to look at foreign nations to fortify our own self-compla- 
cency ; — but to take a large and benevolent view of the 
whole great family of mankind, — and, wherever there be 
wretchedness and imbecility, still to perceive that every 
condition has its compensations, and that no blessing of 
civilization, whether of sound knowledge, or free insti- 
tutions (the product of sound knowledge), can be imparted 
without receiving reciprocal benefits. These are a few, 
that are hastily presented to our minds, of the large class 
of subjects that come within the comprehensive name of 
^* Books for all Readers." 

And here we might conclude, were we not called to 
answer a few of the trite and hacknied objections that 
have been made to this Education of the People. We 
call it Education advisedly ; because, very blind are those 
views which would confine the Education of the mass of 
mankind to the acquirements of the arts of reading and 
writing. It has been said, fifty times over, and it ought 
to be repeated fifty thousand times, till it make an im- 
pression, that there is a new power in society. This 
power is the power of the working people to read, and, 
therefore^ to think. If it were desirable (which we 
utterly deny), we cannot stop the progress of this power ; 
ice may give it a direction. Can there be a better mode 
of conducting it to useful and innocent ends, than by 
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endeavouring to make useful and innocent knowledge 
universal ? But, then, say the advocates of ignorance, 
knowledge amongst the people will produce discontent 
with the institutions under which we live. Be it so. If 
there- be any matters in those institutions which are bot- 
tomed upon ignorance, let them perish ! But we will 
impart to the timid one word of sure consolation. An 
ignorant people will pull down their institutions; an 
instntcted people will repair them. Amidst the uncer- 
tainties ana cnanges of events — amidst the doubts, and 
fears, and restless hopes, and all the passions which poli- 
tics excite — there is one immutable standard to which we 
may refer for lessons of consistency; and that is, the 
constitution of the human mind, in all the modifications 
and all the convulsions of society, unceasingly progressing 
to its own improvement. It is this truth which always 
gives us hope, when we behold the triumphs of despotism. 
Evil governments produce the same debilitating effect 
upon the mental powers of their subjects, as evil passions 
do upon the reasoning faculties of individuals. The sense 
of right and wrong — the perception of beauty and de- 
formity — in either case are deadened. And, thus, vice 
and despotism are to be hated, not more for the imme- 
diate evils of which they are the cause, than for their sys- 
tematic degradation of the individual or the public mmd 
upon which they fasten. But the elasticity or our powers 
— the constant progress towards improvement, — which no 
self-abasement, and no external oppression, can wholly 
destroy, makes the ultimate amelioration of the human 
race quite certain. " The alliance of education and go- 
vernment," so exquisitely painted by Gray, in his frag- 
ment of a philosophical poem, ca6not be dissevered. The 
brute force may for a time conquer the mind ; but the 
mind will, eventually, be too strong for the brute force. 
Other countries must still be revolutionized by mind ; but 
England has past that phase. Wise will be her rulers, 
if they neither drag too far behind, nor run too eagerly 
before, public opinion. In that middle course is safety. 
That public opinion may not be the rash and almost 
irantic impulse which pulls down the good as well a& iVia 
evil, it should be built upon knowledge. "We ^^^'aX* 
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knowledge is power ; but, like all real power (not the 
power of passion, or of chance), knowledge is calm, con- 
siderate, prudent It knows its own strength, and it 
abides its time. 



CHARACTER OF AN HONEST AND 
CONTENTED BURGESS. 

An honest and contented burgess is one of those meik 
whom no good fortune can pamper and corrupt, no ad- 
versity sour, and no fashion change. He is right English. 
He is the main prop and stay of our social institutions. 
He is respected by nis superiors, without comfHTomising 
his independence, and looked up to by those benea^ 
him, without concealing their faults. 

An honest burgess thinks it no disgrace to be a trades- 
man. His shop or factory is the theatre of his duties 
and his pleasures. He knows enough of political economy 
to feel that behind his counter he is rendering service to 
the state ; and he has the more home-bred . satisfaction 
to be assured that his vocation affcnxls him the competence 
which keeps him above want or meanness. He instils 
the same principles into his children. As a general pur- 
pose he brings up his sons to be mechanics or trades- 
men ; but he is too prudent to force their inclinations. 
He judges of their talents according to his conscience ; 
and when, in mutual love and confidence, their path is 
chosen, he denies no reasooable aid to assist them on 
their journey. 

The honest burgess is not a dull plodder, without an 
idea but that of counting his pence. He holds it to be a 
positive d^ty for man to improve his understanding. He 
nas not read many bo<4cs, but he has read them well. 
He makes m(n« use of his own thoughts than of the 
thoughts of others. He has studied the world accurately^ 
not to learn cunning, but humility. He has not neglected 
the cultivation of his taste. He does not acknowledge 
that his occupation ought to shut him out from any 
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degant enjoyment which is consistent with his circum- 
stances. He delights in a country walk, and enjoys the 
beauty of a landscape, with the eye of feeling and 
imagination. He thmks it no assumption to take a real 
{Measure in the examination of a fine picture ; and holds 
that a habit of comparing art with nature may allow him 
to judge of its merits. He reads Shakspere and Milton 
with a genuine love and admiration; for he does not 
consider poetry as necessarily allied to folly or madness, 
but as the reflection of those pure and impassioned 
thoughts which the commerce of the world suppresses, 
but which have their home in the depths of the human 
heart. 

Our contented burgess is a little old-fashioned in some 
of his habits. He is jovial over his toast and ale on a 
Christmas-eve ; and on winter evenings will romp at 
blind-man's-buff with his children. He plays at forfeits, 
too, with the young folks. He ffoes to a village fair 
with his family on May-dajr, and is not ashamed to turn 
round and gaze at <Mck in the Green. He takes 
them all to see the wild beasts, and explains their 
several qualities better than the showman. On special 
occasions he has no objection to make one at trap-ball ; 
and, once a-year, he and all the household go gipsy ing. 
He thinks nothing vul^r but what is mean, and he 
thinks nothing mean uiat contributes to health and 
cheerfulness. 

However our honest citizen may feel that his first 
duties are to his family, he is not slow to occupy himself 
in the public service. He never shrinks from the per- 
formance of those offices which are essential to the good 
government of every parish or town. He is ever ready 
at his post, and most so when he is called thither by the 
- dums of the wretched. He knows that he can do more 
good by his industry than his purse. He offers his 
opinion on such occasions with modesty, but yet with 
firmness. He does not advocate the cause of benevolence 
to exhibit himselj; but to bear witness to a misery, or to 
suggest its alleviation. He speaks little ; but he speaks 
to the point. He leaves the flourishes oi xYveXonc^ vcA 
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the hems and haas of common-place, to those who i 
thinking of themselves when they have the public gc 
upon their lips. 

The mainspring of the honest burgess's benevolei 
is true religion. He does not ask whether such dul 
are expected from his situation ; but he looks into t 
Volume which prescribes their performance, and tl 
applies himself to their execution, to the full extent 
his humble meaiis. His religion is not with him a holi< 
suit. It is not put on once a-week for decency. It li 
in his heart, and it is seen in his household. Crabbe 1 
described such a family : — 

** Pleasant it was to see them in their walk 
Eound their small garden, and to hear them talk ; 
Free are their children, but their love refrains 
From all offence — none murmurs, none complains 
Whether a book amused them, speech, or play, 
Their looks were lively, and their hearts were gay. 
There no forced efforts for delight were made, 
Joy came with prudence, and without parade ; 
Their common comforts they had all in view, 
Light were their troubles, and their wishes few ; 
Thrift made them easy for the coming day ; 
Keligion took the dread of death away ; 
A cheerful spirit still insured content, 
And love smiled round them whereso*er they went.' 

The honest burgess ought to save sufficient out of 
trade to procure himself an easy retirement after the vig< 
of his age is past. May he ever find some pretty cotta 
in a quiet suburb of his town, where he may trail t 
jasmine and the honey-suckle round his trimly- whiten 
walls, and delight himself in producing the earliest p 
and cucumbers of the season ! May his children a 
grandchildren duly gather round his Christmas fire-si( 
to smooth the approaches of wrinkled age ! And n 
his last end be as full of peace as the simplicity of 
life and the purity of his faith give us warrant to i 
ticipate ! 



I 
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THE SHEPHERD BOY. 

The rain was pattering o'er the low thatch'd shed 

That gave us shelter. There was a shepherd boy, 

Stretching his lazy limbs on the rough straw, 

In vacant happiness. A tatter'd sack 

Cover'd his sturdy loins, while his nide legs 

Were deck'd with uncouth patches of all hues, 

Iris and jet, through which nis sun-burnt skin 

Peep'd forth in dainty contrast. He was a glory 

For painter's eye ; and his quaint draperies 

Would harmonize with some fair sylvan scene, 

Where arching groves, and flower-embroider'd banks, 

Verdant with thymy grass, tempted the sheep 

To scramble up their height, while he, reclin'd 

Upon the pillowing moss, lay listlessly 

Through the long summer's day. Not such as he, 

In plains of Thessaly, as poets feign. 

Went piping forth at the first gleam of morn, 

And in their bowering thickets dreamt of joy, 

And innocence, and love. Let the true lay 

Speak thus of the poor hind : — His indolent gaze 

Ileck'd not of natural beauties ; his delights 

Were gross and sensual : not the glorious sun. 

Rising above his hills, and lighting up 

His woods and pastures with a joyous beam, 

To him was grandeur ; not the reposing sound 

Of tinkling flocks cropping the tender shoots. 

To him was music ; not the blossomy breeze 

That slumbers in the honey-dropping bean-flower, 

To him was fragrance : he went plodding on 

His long-accustomed path ; and when his cares 

Of daily duties were o'erpass'd, he ate. 

And laugh'd, and slept, with a most drowsy mind. 

Dweller in cities, scom'st thou the shepherd boy, 

Who never look'd within to find the eye 

For Nature's glories ? Know, h\a sIww^^yviv^ ?»^vtv\. 

Struggled to pierce the fogs and dcci^Tvvcv^ \ttv%\s» 
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Of rustic ignorance ; but he was bound 
With a harsh galling chain, and so he went 
Grovelling along his dim instinctive way. 
Yet thou hadst other hopes and other thoughts, 
But the world spoiled thee : then the mutable clouds^ 
And doming skies, and glory-shedding sun, 
And tranouil stars that hung above thy head 
Like angels gazing on thy crowded path, 
To thee were worthless, and thy soul forsook 
The love of beauteous fields, and the blest lore 
That man may read in Nature's book of truth. 
Despise not, then, the lazy shepherd boy : 
For his account and thine shall be made up. 
And evil cherish'd and occasion lost 
May cast their load upon thee, while hb spirit 
May bud and bloom in a more sunny sphere. 



I 



THE ORPHANS. 

I AM old enough to remember several of the most crowded 
and fashionable watering-places, when they were quiet 
and unambitious villages. Watering-places, like most 
other thin^ in this hfe, are spoiled oy success. It is 
now difficult for a solitary thinker, or for a newly-married 
pair, or for a simple and unexpensive family in search of 
rest and health, to find some scattered hamlet looking 
out upon the broad sea ; where the one snug and silent 
inn anbrds comfort and wdcome; where the one bathing- 
machine is supported by the dozen invalids who are 
established in me neighbouring cottages ; and where the 
one coach duly departs for London three times a week. 
Such places were, twenty years ago ; but improvement 
has ruined them. The old inn has sliot up into a new 
hotel, with splendid mirrors and pert wmters ; the white 
cottage, round whose latticed porch the honey-suckle once 
crept in unforbidden luxuriance, is metamorphosed into 
a red boarding-house, *^ with a green door and brass 
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knocker;" the steady and duly watdbed-for stage has 

yielded to a crowd of Flys and Omnibuses, that come 

and go evenr horn*, with intolerable uproar. Peace is 

banished. The beach is crowded, the library is crowded, 

the baths are crowded, the yery fields and foot-paths are 

crowded. There, in unmiti^ted supremacy, presides 

the insufferable despotism of Fashion, with its attendant 

train of fashionable milliners, and fashionable preachers, 

and fashionable angers. The whole place is become a 

hotbed of folly and profusion ; the contests between the 

pride of rank and the pride of wealth are perking them- 

selyes into your face at eyery turn ; all the natural rda- 

tions of society seem oyerthrown, or haye giyen place to 

the most constrained and artificial displays; the entire 

populati(m is ^' maldng belieye." It becomes impossible 

kr any person of common sense long to exist in such an 

element; and we fly back to London for comparatiye 

serenity, for air almost as pure, for domestic comfort, for 

real occupation, for anything, in preference to that eternal 

round of aimless curiosity, and insipid amusement, and 

tedious masquerading, which uniyersally make up two 

months at a watering-place. 

I was staying, about ten years since, at a delightful 
little yillage on ^e southern coast, which, like many other 
pretty objects, is now ruined by haying its beauty praised 
and decorated. The sea was not the only part of Nature 
then to be seen. The gardens were natural, the hedge- 
rows were natural, the pebple were natural. We could 
ramble along the sands all the mmning without being 
stared down by the drivers of barouches, or the driven in 
donkey-carts ; we could sit in the balmy evening air, and 
listen to the solemn roll of the eager surf, or gaze upon 
the tranquil course of the harvest-moon, or awake our 
own heartfelt melodies, without being elbowed by a mob 
of coquettes and coxcombs. But why do I linger upon 
these recollections ? Is it that those days were days of 
happiness, and that the same sim which gilds the smiling 
plain behind me, lights not the dreary hill which I have 
yet to climb ? It may be so. 

It was at the period I mention that our party \v«A^«sv- 
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dercd, one sunny afternoon, to an inland village. ^^^ 
was amongst us all the joyousness of young hearts ; ^^ 
we laughed and sang under an unclouded sky, ** as i:f^ ^ 
world would never grow old." The evening surpx^^ 
us at our merriment ; and the night suddenly cam ^ qj^ 
cloudily, and foreboding a distant storm. \\ e vdv^took 
our way ; and, after an hour's wandering through narrow? 
'and dimly-lighted lanes, found ourselves on the shingly 
beach. The tide was beginning to flow ; but a large 
breadth of shore encouraged us to proceed without appre- 
hension, as we now felt satisfied of the direction of our 
home. The ladies of our party, however, began to weary ; 
and we were all well nigh exhausted when we reached a 
little enclosure upon the margin of the sea, where the 
road passed round a single cottage. There was a strong 
light within. I advanced alone, whilst my friends rested 
upon the paling of the garden. I looked, unobserved, 
through the rose-covered window. A delicate and grace- 
ful young woman was assiduously spinning ; an infant lay 
cradled by her side ; and an elderly man, in the garb of 
a fisherman, whose beautiful grey locks flowed upon his 
sturdy shoulders, was gazing with a face of benevolent 
happiness upon the sleeping child. I paused an instant 
to look upon this tranquil scene. Ever3rthing spoke of 
content and innocence. Cleanliness and comfort, almost 
approaching to taste, presided over the happy dwelling. 
I was just about to knock when my purpose was arrested 
by the young and beautiful mother (for so I judged was 
the female before me) singing a ballad, with a sweet 
voice and a most touching expression. I w^ell recollect 
the words, for she afterwards repeated the song at my 
request : — 

SONG OF THE FISHER'S WIFE. 

Rest, rest, thou gentle Sea, 

Like a giant laid to sleep, — 
Kest, rest, when day shall flee, 

And the stars their bright watch keep ; 
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For his boat is on thy wave. 

And he still must toil and roam, 
Till the flowing tide shall lave 

Our dear ana happy home. 

Wake not, thou changeful Sea, 

Wake not in wrath and power ; 
Oh, bear his bark to me. 

Ere the darksome midnight lower ; 
For the heart will heave a sigh, 

When the loved one's on the deep, — 
But when angry storms are nigh, 

What can Mary do, — but weep ? 

he ballad ceased, and I entered the cottage. There 
neither the reality nor the affectation of alarm. The 
nctive good sense of the young woman saw at once 
I was there for an honest purpose, and the quiet 
posure of the old man showed that apprehension was 
anger to his bosom. In two minutes our little party 
2 all seated by the side of the courteous but mde- 
ient fisherman. His daughter (for so we soon learnt 
young woman was) pressed upon us their plain and 
•etending cheer. Our fatigue vanished before the 
ing kindness of our welcome, while our spirits mounted 
le jug of sound and mellow ale refreshed our thirsty 
The husband of the young wife, the father of the 
led child, was, we found, absent at his nightly toil. 
! old man seldom now partook of this labour. His 
•y*s husband, he said, was an honest and generous 
»w. An old fisherman, who had, for five and forty 
•s, been roughing it, and, " blow high, blow low,'* 
3r shrunk from his duty, had earned the privilege of 
iding his quiet evening in his chimney-corner : he 
L care of the boats and tackle, and George was a bold 
lucky fellow, and did not want an old man's seaman- 
•. It was a happy day when Mary married him ; and 
I bless them and their dear child ! It was impossible 
any feeling heart not to unite in this prayer. We 
red a present for our refreshment, but this was steadily 
sed. The honest old man put us into the nearest 
I, and we closed a day of pleasure as such days ou^ht 
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vanced in life for the children of their ofl&pring is gene- 
rally marked by an intensity of love even beyond that of 
the nearer parents.- The aged have more ideas in com- 
mon with tne very young than the gay, and busy, and 
ambitious can conceive. To the holy-minded man, who 
wears his grey locks reverently, the world is presented 
in its time colours : he knows its wisdom to be folly, and 
its splendour vanity ; he finds a sympathy in the wtless- 
ness of childhood ; and its ignorance of evil is to him 
more pleasing than man's imperfect knowledge, and more 
imperi'ect practice, of good. But the intercourse of my 
poor old fisherman with his two most dear orphans, was 
even of a higher order. He forgot his age, and he toiled 
for them ; he laid aside his cares, and he played with 
them ; he corrected the roughness of his habits, and he 
nursed them with all sweet and tender offices. His fears 
lest they should be dependent upon strangers, or upon 
public support, gave a new spring to his existence. He 
lived his manhood over again, in all careful occupations ; 
and his hours of rest were all spent with his beloved 
children in his bosom. 

Excellent old man ! the blessing of Heaven shall be 
thy exceeding great reward ; and when thou art taken 
from thy abode of labour and love to have thy virtue 
made perfect, thou shalt feel, at the moment of parting, 
a deep and holy assurance that the same Providence 
which gave thee the will and the ability to protect the 
infancy of thy orphans shall cherish and uphold them 
through the rough ways of the world, when thou shalt 
be no longer their protector. 



THE WAITS. 

We have seen " the latter end of a sea-coal fire " — Dame 
Quick ly's notion of the perfection of enjoyment. The 
snow lies hard upon the ground — icy. The noise of the 
streets is almost hushed, save that the cabman's whip 'n 1 a 
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oeeanonally heard urging his jaded horse 0¥er the sHppery 
causeway. We creep to bed, and, looidng out iato the 
cold, as if to give us a greater feeling of comfort in the 
warmth within, see the gas-lights shining upon the bright 
pavement, and, perhaps, give one sigh for poor wretched 
numanity as some shivering wanderer creeps along to no 
home, or some one of the most wretched nestles in a 
sheltering doorway to be questioned or disturbed by the 
inflexible police watcher. It is long past midnight. We 
are soon in our first sleep ; and the dream comes which 
is to throw its veil over the realities of the day struggle 
through which we have passed. The dream gradually 
^cs into a vague sense of delight. W^e lie in a plea- 
sant sunshine, by some gushing spring; or the never- 
ceasing murmur of leafy woods is around us ; or there is 
a harmony of birds in the air, a chorus, and not a song ; 
or some sound of instrumental melody is in the distance, 
some faintly remembered air of our childhood that comes 
unbidden into the mind, more lovely in its indistinctness. 
Gradually the plash of dripping waters, and the whisper- 
ing of the breeze among the leaves, and the song of birds, 
and the hum of many instruments, blend into one more 
definite harmony, and we recognise the tune, which is 
familiar to us, — for we are waking. And then we hear 
real music, soft and distant ; and we listen, and the notes 
can be followed ; and presently the sound is almost under 
our window ; and we fancy we never heard sweeter 
strains ; and we recollect, during these tender, and, per- 
haps, solemn chords, the honied words, themselves 



music, — 



** Soft stilluess and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony." 

But anon, interposes some discordant jig ; and then we 
know that have been awakened by the Waits. 

In the times when minstrelsy was not quite so much 
a matter of sixpences as in these days, there were en- 
thusiastic people who made the watches of the night 
melodious, even though snow was upon the ground ; and 
there were good prosaic people who abused theoi XS^i^n ^& 
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much as the poor Waits sometimes • get abused now. 
These were the days of serenaders, and England, despite 
of its climate, was once a serenading country. Old 
Alexander Barclay, in his * Ship of Fools,' published in 
1508, describes to us " the vagabonds " whose enormity 
is so great, 

" That by no means can they abide, ne dwell, 
Within their houses, but out they need must go ; 
More wildly wandering than either buck or doe, — 
Some with their harps, another with their lute, 
Another with his bagpipe, or a foolish flute." 

But he is especially wrath against the winter minstrels :— 

" But yet moreover these fools are so unwise. 
That in cold winter they use the same madness ; 
When all the houses are lade with snow and ice, 
O, madmen amased, unstable, and witless ! 
What pleasure take you in this your foolishness? 
What joy have ye to wander thus by night ? 
Save that ill doers alway hate the light?" 

The " fools'* had the uncommon folly to do all this for 
nothing. But in a century the aspect of things was 
changed. The " madmen " divided themselves into sects 
— those who paid, and those who received pay ; and tlie 
more sensible class came to be called Waits — literally, 
Watchers. If we may judge from the following passage 
in Beaumont and Fletcher (* The Captain,* Act ii., 
Sc. 2), the performances of the unpaid were not entirely 
welcome to delicate ears : — 

" Fab, The touch is excellent ; let *s be attentive. 
Jac. Hark ! are the Waits abroad ? 
Fab, Be softer, prithee ; 

'T is private music. 
Jac, What a din it makes ! 

I'd rather hear a Jew's trump than these lutes ; 

They cry like school-boys." 

The WaitSf according to the same authority, had their 
dwellings in the land of play-houses and bear-gardens, 
and other nuisances of the sober citizens ; and they were 
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not more remarkablp than the " private music" for the 
charms of their serenadings : — 

" Citizen. Ay, Ned, but this is scurvy music ! I think he 
has got me the Waits of Southwark." 

The Waits had, however, been long before a part of city 
pageantry. But as the age grew more literal and me- 
chanical, — as music went gut with poetry, when the cul- 
tivation of what was somewhat too emphatically called 
the useful became the fashion, — the Waits lost their 
metropolitan honours and abiding-place; and came at 
last to be only heard at Christmas. They retired into 
the country. The last trace we can find of them, as 
folks for all weathers, is at Nottingham, in 1710. The 
* Tatler ' (No. 222) thus writes :— 

" Whereas, by letters from Nottingham, we have 
advice that the young ladies of that place complain for 
want of sleep, by reason of certain riotous lovers, who 
for this last summer have very much infested the streets 
of that eminent city with violins and bass-viols, between 
the hours of twelve and four in the morning." Isaac 
Bickerstaff adds, that the same evil has been complained 
of "in most of the polite towns of this island." The 
cause of the nuisance he ascribes to the influence of the 
tender passion. " For as the custom prevails at present, 
there is scarce a young man of any fashion in a corpora- 
tion who does not make love with the Ibvm Music, The 
Waits often help him through his courtship." The 
censor concludes, " that a man might as well serenade in 
Greenland as in our region." But he gives a more 
sensible reason for the actual decay of serenading, and 
its unsuitableness to England. ** In Italy," he says, 
" nothing is more frequent than to hear a cobler working 
to an opera tune ; but, on the contrary, our honest coun- 
tiymen have so little an inclination to music, that they 
seldom begin to sing till they are drunk." It is strange 
that a century should have made such a difference in the 
manners of England. In Elizabeth's reign we were a 
musical people ; in Anne's a drunken yeo^fc* '^i\ssKi&&\& 
and legislators had chased away me \\x\ft^ \sQ.\. ^^'^ 
ha the gin; and so madrigals yfere toc\»X. ^^^ M 
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tipsy derry-downs, and the serenader became a midnight 
bully. 

In the days of Elizabeth, and of James and Charles, 
the people were surrounded with music, and imbued with 
musical associations. The cittern was heard in every bar- 
ber's shop ; and even up to the publication of the * Tatler ' 
it was tite same : ^* Go into a barber's anywhere, no mat- 
ter in what cBstrict, and it is ten to one you will bear the 
sounds either of a ^ddle or guitar, or see the instruments 
hanging up somewhere." The barbers or their appren- 
tices were the performers : *^ If idle, they pass their time 
in life-delighting music." Thus writes a pamphleteer of 
1597. Doctor King, about the beginning of the last 
century, found the biupbers degenerating in their accom- 
plishments, and he assigns the cause : " Turning liiem- 
selves to periwig-making, they have forgot their cittern 
and their music." The cittern twanged then in the bar- 
bers' shops in the fresh mornings especially ; and then 
came forth the carman to bear his loads through the nar- 
row thoroughfiffes. He also was musical. We all know 
how FalstafF describes Justice Shallow : " He came ever 
in iiie rear-ward of the fashion, and sung those tunes to 
the over-scutched housewives that he heard the carmen 
whistle." The carmen had a large stock of tunes. In 
Ben Jonson's * Bartholomew Fair,* one of the characters 
exclaims, ^' If he meet but a carman in the street, and I 
find him not loth to keep him off of him, he will whistle 
him and all his tunes over at night in his sleep." Half 
a century later even, " barbers, cobblers, and plowmen " 
were enumerated as " the heirs of music." Who does 
not perceive that when Isaac Walton's milk-maid ^gs — 

** Come live with me and be my love," 

she is doing nothing remarkable ? These charmmgwrords 
were ^tie common possession of all. The peopd« were the 
heirs of poetry as well as of music They had their own 
delicious madrigals to sing, in which music was '* masm&i 
to immortal verse," — and they could sing them. Mor- 
ley, writing in 1697, says, " Supper being ended, aafit 
music-books, according to custom, being brought to the 
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earnestly requesting me to sing ; but when, after many 
excuses, I protested unfeignedly that I could not, every 
one began to wonder — ^yea, some whispered to others, 
demanding how I was brought up." A little band was 
called '^ a noise of musicians ;" it was to be found every- 
where ; and attended upon liie guests in taverns and or- 
dinaries, and at '^ good men's feasts ** in private houses. 
In Ben Jonson's ' SUent Woman,' it is said, '' the smell of 
the venison, going through the streets, will invite one noise 
of fiddlers or other ;" and again, " They have intelli- 
gence of all feasts ; there 's good correspondence betwixt 
them and the London cooks." Feasts were then not 
mere occasions for gluttony and drunkenness, as they be- 
came in the next generation. As the drunkenness went 
on increasing, the taste for music went on diminishing. 
The street music was an indication of the popular taste. 
The execrable sounds which the lame and the blind pro- 
duced were the mere arts of mendicancy. The principle 
of extorting money by hideous sounds was carriea in Lon- 
don as far as it could go by a fellow of the name of KeiL- 
ing, called Blind Jack, who performed on the flageolet 
with his nose. Every description of street exhibition 
was accompanied with terrible noises. In the fashionable 
squares, towards the close of the last century, matters 
were a nttie mended. After the peace our thoroughfares 
gradually resounded with the somewhat improved melody 
of the street-singers of Paris; and a lady with a neat 
coiffure accompanied the organ with thie monotonous 
chant of " Le gai Troubadour." An Italian was now 
and then imported with his guitar ; and his knowledge of 
harmony compensated for lus scnnewhat cracked voice. 
All at once glee-singers started up ; and they are now 
common. Then a ** noise" or two of really tolerable 
mstrumental performers were to be found in Portland 
Place and other streets of the west ; and even those who 
were familiar with Rossini might stop to listen. We 
are still advancing. 

The Waits are a relic of the old musical times of Eng- 
land ; and let us cherish them, as the frosted bud of a 
beautiful flower that has yet life in it. 
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MY FIRST GRIEF. 

Until I had reached my thirtieth year, I had known 
nothing of what I can properly term sorrow. The evil* 
of mortality had not begun to come home to me. The 
wings of the destroying angel had rested upon the dwel- 
lings of my neighbours ; but death had never yet crossed 
my threshold, and sickness seldom. I had heard the 
voice of misery like the mutt»rings of a distant storm ; 
but the thunder had not yet burst over my head — I had 
not covered my eyes from the passing lightning. 

Though the images of decay are all around us, yet the 
idea of vitality triumphs over their impressions. We be- 
hold the grave opened for some one that we have known 
in all enjoyment of existence — and we offer a fleeting 
sigh for the instability of life. The consciousness is but 
for a moment. We mingle with busy faces, and we for- 
get that there is a land where the sound of this restless- 
ness shall be rife no more — we look upon the blue skies 
of youthful pleasure, and we think not of the night with- 
out a star ; — we behold the ** splendour in the grass," 
and we reckon not, that in the evening it is ** cut down, 
dried up, and withered." This is a wise provision of our 
nature. If the " end-all " were continually in view, the 
" be-all " would stagnate. 

The shepherd-boy in Arcadia "piped on as if he 
should never grow old."* And why should he have 
stopped the full tide of his animal joy by speculating 
upon its ebbing? He lived not amongst mouldering 
piles, which told a tale of the vanity of life. His home 
was in the quiet fields, where age and decay showed only 
as exceptions to the general principle of youth and lusti- 
hood. The heavens are old ; but they look as fresh and 
as pure as the smile of infancy: and the sun " rejoiceth 
as a bridegroom to run his course." As the shepherd in 
Arcadia piped on with his full heart, so walked I from 

♦ Sir Philip Sydney. 
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my schoolboy years to manhood. I became blessed iivith 
a wife, and with children, I had hours of anxiety, but 
not of pain. The duties of the present time frequently 
pressed heavily on me ; but the future still sparkled like 
a beaming morning. There might be carelessness in 
this ; but there was not insensibility. 

I sat down on my fifth wedding-day to look back upon 
my happiness. I found a tear upon my cheek — but" it 
was the tear of gratitude. The poetry of the heart is 
always worth something, and I therefore copy the fol- 
lowing sonnet from my journal of that day : — 

Sarah, my gentle wife, five tranquil years, 
Five years of wedded peace, have knit our lives 
In that most holy union, which survives 
Of youths love the passionate hopes and fears ; 
And we are parents ; that sole thought endears 
Each to the other with a stronger tie 
Of feelings interchanged, and raptures high, 
And solemn duties. In this vale of tears 
Our course has yet been happy ; and no cloud 
Has dimmed the lustre of our bridal-day : 
For we have kept the strait and silent way 
Of bliss, and followed not the giddy crowa. 
God of all good, we thank Thee, and to Thee 
Confide, with humble hope, the shadowy To Be. 

We had a little boy that was advancing towards his 
fourth year. He was our only son ; and our comfort, 
therefore, was bound up with his well-being, by an ex- 
cess of the fond anticipations which parents indulge of 
the future prosperity of their offspring. He had nothing 
of the boisterous happiness of childhood about him ; but 
he seemed to live in a tranquil enjoyment of the delights 
that nature had scattered at his feet ; and he grew in the 
breeze and the sunshine, a creature of pure and gentle 
elements. He had few affections, but they were un* 
usually strong. Two beings he loved with an intense 
passion — his mother, and a kind and single-hearted man, 
who delighted to have my little boy by his side when he 
weeded his garden, who culled for him the brightest rose- 
buds, and who would hold him for hours in his arma^ lo 
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look upon the swallows as they dipped theff rapid wings 
into the dear and silent stream tiiat flowed by my cot- 
tage. If ever homan beings were entirely happy, it was 
-this honest man and my poor child; as they wandered 
about from the rising to the setting sun, exchanging those 
most innocent thoughts which the rough touch of worldly 
feelings will in a moment destroy ; but which rest upon 
the untainted soul, like bloom upon the ripening fruit. 

My boy gradually sickened : there was a languor in 
his eyes which told of growing disease ; there was a tor- 
por in his movements which spoke of feebleness and pain. 
The spring came, but he did not float upon its gales like 
the butterfly. While the crocus leapt out of the earth to 
proclaim the approaching hours of renovation, the work 
of decay was begun in the sapling whose blossoms and 
fruit showed so richly in my day-dreams. I saw him once 
more enjoy the sunshine — but it was in his nurse's arms. 

The crisis quickly approached. I sat by his bed for 
two days and nights, regardless of anything in the world 
but my sick boy. The wrestlings with death of a firm 
mind and a mature body must be fearful ; — but who can 
gaze without shuddering upon the agonies of infancy? 
Who can see the burning fever pass over the trembling 
lips of childhood, like the hun'icane sweeping the lily, 
without shrinking from the sight of this contest between 
weakness and power ? I looked out for a moment from 
the chamber of suffering, upon the face of the bright and 
tranquil world, — when I turned again to my boy, the 
hand of love was closing his eyes. 

I now knew for the first time what it was to have death 
about our hearths. The excitement of hope and fear in 
a moment passes away ; and the contest between feeling 
and reason begins, with its alternation of passion and list- 
lessness. It is some time before the image of death gets 
38sion of the mind. We sleep, percd^ce, amidst a 
^verish dream of gloomy and indistinct remembrances — 
the object of our grief^ it may be, has seemed to us pre- 
sent, in health andanimatioa — we wake in a struggle be- 
tween die shadowy and the real world — and we require 
an effort of the intellect to befieve that the earfiily part 
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of Ihe being we have loved is no more than a clod of the 
TxaHey. 

On the day my boy was buried, the constant companion 
of his happy hours came to gaze for the last time upon the 
Uighted plant. I saw not his tears, but I heard the sob 
of bitterness ; and when I looked again upon the corpse 
of my child, I perceived that the pleasures of their past 
existence had become a link between the dead and the 
living — the honest man had brought the earliest flowers 
of the year to strew upon the shroud of his little favourite. 

I followed my boy to the grave. The morning was 
chill and dreary. I scarcely heard the words of religious 
consolation, for my heart went before them. The stiff 
clay lay about the grassy mounds of the " house of all 
living." I looked down into the deep, deep resting- 
place they had prepared for mv child. At that moment 
a gleam of sunshine suddenly burst upon the scene. I 
thought of the dim morning of death, and the ** day- 
spring " of immortality ; and I turned for comfort unto 
Him who said ** Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not." 



i 



LONDON CRIES. 

Ltbgats, in his very curious poem of * London Lyck- 
peny,' has recorded the cries of four centuries ago. He 
tells us tiiat at the door of Westminster Hall, 

** Fleming begun on me for to cry, 
Master, what will you copen or buy. 
Fine felt hats, or spectactes to read f* 

Spectacles to read before printing was invented must 
have had a rather limited market ; but we must bear in 
nraid where they were sold. In Westminster Hall 
there were lawyers and rich suitors congregated, — wor- 
^ipiiil men, who had a written law to study and ex- 
pound, and learned treatises diligently to peruaft, wv^ 

c % 
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titles to hunt after through the labyrinths of fine and re- 
covery. The dealer in spectacles was a dealer in hate, 
as we see ; and the articles were no doubt both of foreign 
manufacture. But lawyers and suitors had also to feed, 
as well as to read with spectacles ; and on the Thames 
side, instead of the coffee-houses of modem date, were 
tables in the open air, where men every day ate and 
drank jollily, as they now do at a horse-race : — 

** Cooks to me they took good intent, 
And preferred me bread with ale and wine. 
Bibs of beef both fat and full fine : 
A fair cloth they gan for to spread." 

London itself seems to have been especially full of food 
and the cries of feeding. In Eastcheap 

" One cries ribs of beef and many a pie** 

In Canwyke Street (Cannon Street) 

" Then comes in one crying hot sheep*sfeet** 

Those who preferred a vegetable diet had their choice : — 
" Hot peascod one began to cry :" 

and the dessert was not wanting, for there was the cry of 
" Strawberries ripe, and cherries in the me."* 

There were venders of " pepper and saffron,** bidding 
him draw near; and the cry which is still heard and 
tolerated by law, that of mackerel, rang through everv 
street. There was tlie cry of ** rushes green,** which 
tells us of by-gone customs — rushes for the floor. In 
Cheap (Cheapside) he saw much people standing, who 
proclaimed the merits of their velvets, silk, lawn, and 
Paris thread. These, however, were shopkeepers ; but 
their shops were not after the modem fasuion of plate- 
glass windows, and carpeted floors, and lustres bming 
at night with a splendour that would put to shame Uie 
glories of an Eastem palace. They were rude booths, 

* Rise — ^branch, twig, either a natural branch, or tied on 
sticks as we still see them. 
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the owners of which bawled as loudly as the itinerants ; 
and they went on bawling for several centuries, like 
butchers in a market, so that, in 1628, Alexander Gell^ 
a bachelor of divinity, was sentenced to lose his ears and 
to be degraded from the ministry, for giving his opinion 
of Charles I., that he was fitter to stand in a Cheapside 
shop with an apron before him, and say " what lack 
ye ? " than to govern a kingdom.* With unpaved streets, 
and no noise of coaches to drown any particular sound,, 
we may readily imagine the din of the great London 
thoroughfares of four centuries ago, produced by all this 
vociferous demand for custom. The chief bodv of 
London retailers were then itinerant, — literally pedlers ; 
and those who had attained some higher station were 
simply stall-keepers. The streets of trade must have 
borne a wonderml resemblance to a modem fair. Com- 
petition was then a very rude thing, and the loudest 
voice did something perhaps to carry the customer. 

If the age of the Stuarts was not the greatest period of 
London cnes (and it is probable that the progress of re- 
finement had abolished many of them), that period has 
preserved to us the fullest records of their wonderful 
variety. Artists of all countries and times have delighted 
to represent those peculiarities of costume and character 
whicn belong to the history of cries. Annibal Carracci 
has immortalized the cries of Bologna ; and from the 
time of James I. to that of George IV., we have wood- 
cuts and etchings almost numberless of the Cries and 
Itinerant Trades of London. From these, and other 
slight records in our literature, we may collect a group 
of London Cries. 

Familiar mention is made of orange-men in the 
* Silent Woman * of Ben Jonson. It is stated, though 
the story is somewhat apocryphal, that the first oranges 
were imported by Sir Walter Raleigh. It is probable 
that about his time they first became an article of general 
commerce. We now consume about two hundred and 
fifty millions of oranges every year. The orange- women 

♦ See Ellis's * Letters,' yol. ui. p. %1^. 
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whp carried the golden fruit upon their heads through 
every street and alley, with the musical cry of 

** Fair lemons and oroHgetf 
Oranges and citrons " 

lasted for a century or two. The orange-woman became, 
as everything else became, a more prosaic person as she 
approached our own times. She was a barrow-woman at 
the end of the last century ; and Person has thus de- 
scribed her : — 

'* As I walked through the Strand so cheerful and gay, 
I met a young ^1 a-wheeling a barrow ; 
Fine fmil^ sir, says she, and a bill of the play." 

The transformation was the same with the cherry* 
women. The 

" Strawberries ripe, and dierries in the rise/' 

of the days of Henry V., was a poetical cry. It must 
have come over the ear, telling oi sunny gardens not a 
sparrow's flight from the city, such as that of the Bishop 
of Ely in Holbom,* and of plenteous orchards which 
could spare their boughs as well as their fruit. ** Cherry 
ripe *' was the cry in the seventeenth century ; and we 
all know how Herrick has married the words to poetry 
which is not the worse for having been as popular m our 
own day as ** Jump Jim Crow :" — 

" Cherry ripe — ripe— ripe — ^I crv. 
Full and mr ones ; come, and buy : 
If so be you ask me where 
They do grow ? I answer, there. 
Where my Julia's lips do smile. 
There *s tiae land, or cherry-isle ', 
Whose plantations folly show 
All the year where cherries grow." 

What a tribute to the fine old poet, who says, 

** I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers," 

to have had the dirty lanes of London, two hundred 
years after his deatn, made vocal with words &at 

* See Richard III., Act ilL So. 5. 



1 to gush from]] his heart like the nighidDgale's 

the cries of ^^ Cherry ripe** and of ^^Fair oranges** 
longer heard. The barrow laden with its golden 
Y treasures no longer is wheeled securely through 
rand. Driven off the pavement by the throng of 
ition, the orange-woman stands upon the edge of 
irb, pcHsing her laden basket so as to [M'esent the 
mpeoiment to the passengers, and thus satisfy the 
able policeman. She is now silent. 

shall not readily associate any yety agreeable 

with the voices of the " fish^^wives.'' The one 
ried '^ Muckerd** in Lydgate's day had |»Y>bably 
h explanatory cry as the ^' Mcmkerel aHvey aUve^ 
of modem times. In the sevaiteenth century the 
« ^*' New mackerel f* and in the same way we have 
; WaHfieet oysters^* and ^^ New flounders,** 
"esbness of fish must have beai a considerable re- 
mdation in those days oi tardy intercourse. But 
ty was also to be taken into the account, and so we 
e cries of " Buy my dish of great smelts;** ** great 
;** " great mnuseU^* and " Four for sixpence, 
rel,** The aadent fish-wife is to be contrasted with 
;el gaily tripping with a basket on her head, to the 

^^ Buy my dish of great eels" and with another 
tly maiden, who vodferates ^^ Crabf crab, any 
' The fish-wives are no longer seen in our great 
ghfares. In Tottenham Court Road, indeed, 

still retains the character of a market, they stand 
g rows as the evening draws in, with paper- 
ms stuck in their baskets on dark nights ; and 
they vociferate as loudly as in the old time. 
) '' costard-monger ** still lives amongst us, and is 
>isy. He bawls so loud even to thb day, that he 
is hand behind his ear to mitigate the sensation 

he inflicts upon his own tympanum. He was 
dly an ap{de-seller, whence his name ; and, 
the meation of him in the old dramatists, he 
■s to have been frequency an Irishman. In Jon- 
* Bartholofoew FMJTf* he cries ** pears" Fo\:d 
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makes him ciy ^^ pippins" He is a quarrelsome fellow, 
according to Beaumont and Fletcher : — 

*^ And then he '11 rail like a rude costermonger. 
That schoolboys had cozened of his apple, 
As loud and senseless/' ^ 

The costermonger is now a travelling shopkeeper. We 
encounter him not in Comhill, or Holborn, or the 
Strand : in the neighbourhood of the great markets and 
well-stored shops he travels not. But his voice is heard 
in some silent streets stretching into the suburbs; and 
there his donkey-cart stands at the door, as the dingy 
servant-maid cheapens a bundle of cauliflowers. He has 
monopolized all the trades that were anciently represented 
by such cries as " Buy my artichokes, mistress;** ** Bipe 
cowcunibers ;" " White onions , white St, Tlioma^ 
onions;" " White radish;** ^^ Mipe young beans;** 
^* Any baking pears;** ** Mipe speragas,** He would 
be indignant to encounter such petty chapmen interfer- 
ing with his wholesale operations. He would rail against 
them as the city shopkeepers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries railed against itinerant traders of eveiy 
denomination. In the days of Elizabeth, they declare 
by act of common council, that in ancient times the open 
streets and lanes of the city have been used, and ought 
to be used, as the common highway only, and not for 
hucksters, pedlers, and hagglers, to stand and sit to seU 
their wares in, and to pass from street to street hawking 
and offering their wares. In the seventh year of Charles 
I. the same authorities denounce the oyster-wives, herb- 
wives, tripe-wives, and the like, as " unruly people ;" 
and they charge them somewhat unjustly, as it must ap- 
pear, with ** framing to themselves a way whereby to 
live a more easy life than by labour,*' 

" How busy is the man the world calls idle I" 

The evil, as the citizens term it, seems to have increased ; 
for in 1694 the common council threatened the pedlers 
and petty chapmen with the terrors of the laws against 
rogues and sturdy beggars, the least penalty being 
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whip{Hng, whether for male or female. The reason for 
this terrible denunciation is very candidly put : the 
citizens and shopkeepers are greatly hindered and pre- 
judiced in their trades by the hawkers and pedlers. 
Such denunciations as these had little share in putting 
down the itinerant traders. They continued to nourish, 
because society required them ; apd they vanished from 
our view when society required them no longer. In the 
middle of the last century they were fairly established as 
rivals to the shopkeepers. Dr. Johnson, than whom no 
man knew London better, thus writes in the ' Adven- 
turer :' " The attention of a new-comer is generally first 
struck by the multiplicity of cries that stun him m the 
streets, and the variety of merchandise and manufactures 
which the shopkeepers expose on every hand." The 
shopkeepers have now rumed the itinerants — not by 
putting them down by fiery penalties, but by the com- 
petition amongst themselves to have every article at hand 
K)r every man's use, which shall be better and cheaper 
than the wares of the itinerant. Whose ear is now ever 
deafened by the cries of the broom-men ? The Bavarian 
broom-women, with their " buy a broom** and their 
hideous songs, belong to the class of street exhibitions. 
They go with the Savoyard and his monkey and white 
mice. But the man who bears about real brooms for 
use has vanished. He was a sturdy fellow in the days 
of Ben Jonson, carrying on a barter which in itself 
speaks of the infancy of civilization. His cry was " old 
^loesfoT some brooms" These proclamations for barter 
no doubt furnished a peculiar cnaracteristic of the old 
London cries. The itinerant buyers were as loud, 
though not so numerous, as the sellers. The familiar 
voice of *' old clowze" has lasted tiirough some genera- 
tions ; but the glories of Monmouth Street were unknown 
irhen a lady in a peaked bonnet and a laced stomacher 
vreut about proclaiming " old sating ddtaffety, or velvet ;" 
sad a puritanical-looking gentieman, with three hats on 
his head, and a bundle of rapiers in his hand, bawled 
** old cloaks^ suits ^ or coats** There was trading then 
going forward from house to house, whicji carpful hou§§- 
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wifery and a more vigilant police have banished from the 
daylight, if they have not extirpated it altogether. Be- 
fore the shops are open and the ehimneys send forth 
their smoke, there may be now sometimes seen creeping 
up an area a sly-looking beldam, who treads as stealthily 
as a cat. Under her cloak has she a pan, whose unctuous 
contents will some day asmst in the enlightenment or 
puriiication of the world, in the form of candles or soap. 
But the good lady of the house, who is a late riser, 
knows not of the transformation that is going forward. 
In the old days she would have heard the cry of a 
maiden, with tub on head and pence in hand, of *^ any 
kttchen-Btuff have y(m^ maids f" and she probably would 
have dealt with her herself, or have forbidden her maids 
to deal. So is it with the old cry of " any old iron take 
money far f " The fellow who then went openly about 
with sack on back was a thief, and an encourager of 
thieves ; he now keeps a marine-store. 

A curious parallel might be carried out between 
the itinerant occupations which the progress of so- 
ciety has entirely superseded, and those which even 
the most advanced civilization is compelled to retain. 
We can here only hastily glance at a few of these dif- 
ferences. The water*carrier is gone. It is impossible 
that London can ever again see a man bent beneath the 
weight of a yoke and two enormous pails, vociferating 
" New River water J^ In the days of James I. the 
water-carrier bore a large can upon his shoulders, with a 
towel over his back and another over his breast, and he 
was called a tankard-bearer; and he travelled to and 
from some conduit, whose waters were bright and ever 
flowing ; and, filling his vessel, he dealt out the quarts 
and gallons of the precious liquid to those who never 
dreamt of a full supply except they lived near the river- 
bank or close to the conduit. He is gone. But he still 
remains in Paris. There are still there some three or 
four thousand portews d*eau, who carry water from 
family to family, either in a cask upon wheels or in pails 
with yokes. It has been computed that 180,000/. is 
"mnually paid for this species of labour. In Madrid the 



same oceupatkm gives sub^staice to a very large num- 
ber of peo{^e ; and diere the passenger is invited to 
taste the pure elemeirt, broiiffht from a distance of 
thirty miles, by the cry of " Water, fresh water, fresh 
from the fountain ! Who drinks, gentlemen ; who 
drinks ? " Bat the number of persons thus empl(y$red, 
compared with the London mUk-earrier^s, is no -doubt 
small. The cry of " Milk,** or the rattle of the milk- 
pail, wiil never cease to be heeard in our streets. There 
can be no reservoirs of milk, n© pipes through which it 
flows into the houses. The m^^ extensive the great 
capital becomes, the more active must be the individual 
exertion to carry about this uidcle of food. The old cry 
was, *' An^ mi&k here*** and it was sometimes mingled 
with the sound of ^' Fresh cheese eend cream ;** and it 
then passed into '* MUk, medds hdowf* and it was then 
shortened into *' MUk below ;** and was finally corrupted 
mto " Mio** which some wag interpreted into mi-eceu — 
dani-emt — ^^half-water. But it must still be cried, what- 
ever be the cry. The supply of milk to ike metropolis 
is perhaps one of the most beautiful combinations of in- 
dustry we have. The days are long smce past when 
Finsbory had its pleasant groves, and Cleriienwell was a 
village, and there were green iMHstures in Holbom, and 
St. rancras boasted only a little ehmrh standing in 
meadows, and St. Martin's was literally in the fields. 
Slowly but swrely does the baked clay stride over the 
clover and the buttercup ; and yet every femily in Lob- 
doQ may be supplied with milk by eight o'clock every 
morning at their own d€>ors. Where do the cows abide ? 
They are congregaited in wondafous masses in the suburbs ; 
and though in sp»nng.^time th^ go out to pasture in the 
fields which lie under the Hampsteadand Highgate hills, 
or in the vales of Dulwich and Sydenham, and there 
crop the tender blade, 

« Wben proud pied April, dress'd in all \2^ ^xk^ 
Hal^ put a spirit of youtb in e-veTy^imi^*;* 

ret for the rest of the jearlibe coasse ^ns» Sac»s\&^ ^s^ 
their stalis, or they deronr wbat &% \>TW«sfii» «sv\ ^^ 
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tilleries cannot extract from the grain harvest. Loi^ 
before " the unfolding star wakes up the shepherd " are 
the London cows milked ; and the great wholesale 
venders of the commodity bear it in carts to every part 
of the town, and distribute it to hundreds of itinerants, 
who are waiting like the water-carriers at the old con- 
duits. It is evident that a perishable commodity which 
every one requires at a given hour must be so dbtributed. 
The distribution has lost its romance. Misson, in his 
* Travels,' published at the beginning of the last century, 
tells us of the May-games of '* the pretty young country 
girls that serve the town with milk." Alas I the May- 
games and pretty young country girls have both departed, 
and a milk-woman has become a very unpoetical person- 
age. There are few indeed of milk-women who i^emain. 
So it is with most of the occupations that associate Lon- 
don with the country. The cry of " Water-cresses" 
used to be heard from some barefooted nymph of the 
brook, who at sunrise had dipped her feet into the 
bubbling runnel, to carry the green luxury to the citizen's 
breakfast-tables. Water-cresses are now grown like 
cabbages in gardens. The cry of ** Rosemary and 
lavender** once resounded through the thoroughfares; 
and every alley smelt ** like Bucklersbury in simple 
time," when tlie whole street was a mart for odoriferous 
herbs. Cries like these are rare enough now ; yet we 
have heard them. Once crossing a bye-street we felt an 
unwonted fragrance in the air ; and as some one has truly 
said that scents call up the most vivid associations, we 
had visions of a fair garden afar off, and the sports of 
childliood, and the song of the lark that 

** At my window bade good morrow 
Through the sweet briar." 

There was a pale-looking man with little buncnes in \m 
hand, who with a feeble voice cried ** Buy my sweet- 
hriar" There are still, however, sUerU damsels in the 
less crowded and fashionable tlioroughfares who present 
the passengers with moss-roses and violets. Gay tells us, 
** Successiye cries the seasons' change declare. 
And mark the monthly pTO|gces;& o^ ^^ ^«»x« 
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Hark ! how the streets with treble voices ring. 
To sell the bounteous product of the spring." 

We no longer hear the cries which had some association 
of harmonious sounds with fragrant flowers. They de- 
generated, no doubt, as our people ceased to be musical ; 
and the din of *' noiseM gain " exterminated them. 

Of the street trades that are past and forgotten, the 
smallcoal-man was one of the most remarkable. He tells 
a tale of a city with few fires; for who could now 
imagine a man earning a living by bawling '^ Small 
coals " from door to door, without any supply but that 
in the sack which he carries on his shoulders ? His cry 
was, however, a rival with that of ** Wood to cleave J* 
In a capital full of haberdashers, what chance would an 
aged man now have with his flattering solicitation of 
''^Pretty pins, pretty toomenf" He who carries a 
barrel on his back, with a measure and funnel at his side, 
bawling " Fine writing-ink,** is wanted neither by clerks 
nor authors. There is a grocer's shop at every turn; 
and who therefore needs him who salutes us with *' LUy^ 
white vinegar f*^ The history of cries is a history of 
social changes. The working trades, as well as the 
venders of things that can be bought in every street, are 
now banished from our thoroughfares. " Old chairs to 
mend *' still salutes us in some retired suburb ; and we still 
see the knife-grinder's wheel ; but who vociferates ** Any 
work far John Cooper f or " -4 brass pot or an iron 
pot to mendf** The trades are gone to those who pay 
scot and lot. What should we think of our prison dis- 
cipline nQw-a-day , if the voice of lamentation was heard in 
every street, ** Some broken bread and meat for the poor 
prisoners ; for the Lord's sake, pity the poor ? " John 
Howard put down this cry. - Or what should we say of 
the vigilance of Excise-officers if the cry of aqua vitcB 
met our ears ? The chiropodist has now his half-guinea 
fee ; in the old days he stood at corners, with knife and 
scissors in hand, crying " Corns to pick.** There are 
some occupations of the streets, however, which remain 
essentially the same, though the form be aOTQ!eNNVftX.^^\^« 
The sellers of food are of course amongi&X. \5ttfisfc* '''' '>3^^\. 
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peascods," Mid hot sheep's-feet, are not popular cfeii^^^^j^' 
as in the Iraae of Lydgate. " Hot wardens" andi a^ 
codOmgs^^ are not the cries which inyite us to ^tast^ 
stewed pears and baked apples. But we have stili ^PjPt^^ 
hissing over a charcoal fire ; and poti^oes steaming n^^^ 
shining apparatus, with savoory salt-butter to put betw^i^^ 
the 'Mruit" when it is cut; and greasy sausages, rec^^^ 
lent of onions and marjoram ; and crisp brown flounde: 
and the mutton-pae man, with his *^ toss for a penn^. 
Rioe-milk, fiuinety, barl^-broth, and sidoop are no 
longer in request. The greatest improvement of London 
in our own day has been the eslxJdlishment of coffiae- 
shops, where ike artisan may take his break&st widi 
cem&nrt, and even with luxury. It was given m. evidenoe 
before the Conunittee on Imports, that there ore nov 
about eighteen hundred co£fee^h<^ in London vdiere 
the charge for a cup of coiee mid a sHee of bread and 
batter is as low as a p^imy \ where a good break&st mxy 
be had for threepence ; where no intozieating liquors are 
sold ; and where the newspapers and the b^ periodic^ 
works may be regularly found. In one of the largest of 
tibese establishments, where the charge is three ^ipeaee 
for a cup of coffee and twopence for a cup of tea, sixteen 
hundred persons are daily served. This is a vast kn- 
provement upon the M salo<^man, who sold his steam- 
mg mixture to the shivering nwchanic as he crept to his 
work. It is something better for human happiness than 
the podmy days of ihe old co£fee-houses. The *■ Tatler' 
•and ^ Spectator ' were the refiners of manners ; and the 
papers whidi are dated fi'om White's and the Gdrecian 
derive somethnig perhaps from the tone of society whkh 
there prevailed. Let net those, if any there be, who 
hold that knowledge and taste should be Inxmies &r the 
£sw, curl the lip when Mr. Humphries, a eofiSee-shop 
keeper, informs thera^ that since he has be^i m busmeas 
a manifest knprov^nent has taken place in the taste ke 
literatore amongst tiie classes who fluent his honae. 
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THE FLUTE-PLAYER. 

Hakky Josan was one of the smartest yoaag men of the 
village in wfaieh he was bom. His parents were in- 
dnstrioos and eonteRted; and he MmuM was of that 
active and die«M dispontion, which derives a j^easure 
from habitual enploTments, and reqim'es no excitement 
of vice or fediy m the hoiffs of lesmpe. Harry Jones 
was by trade a cabinet-maker. He was a skilfid and in- 
genious workman, and his master delighted to exhiHt the 
tables and drawers which Harry mami£ftctiired, as t^e 
best specimens of his workshop. He lived in a small 
town, to which the refii^ments of larger societies were 
idmost entirely unknown. On a sammer evening he 
mi^t be distinguished on a neighbouring green as the 
best bowler at mcket ; and at the annual revel, he could 
try a fall with any lad of the surrounding Tillages. But 
his chief delight was his profidency as a flute-player. 
He made himself master of the newest country dances ; 
iBid oceasionatiy astonished his friends with some more 
elaborate piece of harmony, whach required considerable 
sdence and taste in its execution. He was aifistinguished 
member of the band of volunteer p«*formers at his parish 
church ; and had several times received the praises of 
the minister for the e^ll with which he regulated the 
less practised abilities of his companions. All these re- 
creations were in themselves innocent^ and Harry Jones 
had sufficient sense and virtue not to permit them to 
covert his attention from the duties of his occupation, mat 
to make him forget that life had more impcMlant objects 
than tiie porsmt even of sinless amusement. 

By his industry and frugality, Harry, at the age of 
twent^-flre, had saved a littie money. His master was 
kind and liberal towards him, and naving hims^f other 
occapaitions to attend to, resigned his littie interest as a 
cabinet-maker to the hero of our story, Harry became, 
if possible, more assiduous ; he did not wsxvt frVssGiLd& vsA 
customers^ and there was a particu^Kr c^^<&d ^\as^ ^gae^^ 
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an additional spur to his industry ; he naturally and pro- 
perly desired a wife as soon as he had acquired the means 
of maintaining one. In a neighbouring village he had 
formed an acquaintance with a young woman, who pos- 
sessed those excellencies which strongly recommended 
themselves to the prudential part of his character. Her 
parents were honest and pious people, who had brought 
up their daughter with the strictest attention to economy, 
and with those habits of regularity which assign to every 
duty an exact time and place for its iulfilment. These 
habits of order and punctuality had become a second 
nature to Martha. She would not allow herself to 
deviate from the prescribed path, nor could she endure 
any deviation in those by whom she was surrounded. 
She had a sincere and affectionate heart ; but this pre- 
cision had given something of coldness and formality to 
her character. Harry, with the fondness of a lover's 
eyes, saw everything to admire ; he considered that her 
seriousness would properly regulate his cheerfulness, and 
that the strict discipline which she exercised over her 
own actions would control his inclination for hasty and 
various modes of occupation. He was satisfied that he 
could not make a more prudent choice, and the world 
thought so also. They married. 

At the end of the first fortnight after their union, 
Harry sat down by his evening fireside exceedingly 
fatigued ; he felt incapable of exertion, and remained for 
some time listless and dispirited. Martha began to read 
aloud from 'a serious book, but she did not choose the 
most favourable moment for making a proper impression : 
Harry yawned and almost fell asleep. Martha laid 
down her book, and recommended him to look over his 
accounts : with every disposition to do right and oblige 
his wife, Harry felt that the labours of the day were 
past. He thought of his flute. The sense of fatigue 
was at once forgotten, as he again placed his old book of 
tunes before him. He played his briskest jigs — but 
Martha did not beat time : he tried his most pathetic ma 
— but Martha remained unmoved. He discovered to his 
mortification that his wife did not love music. 
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next evening Harry did not forget the recreation 
flute ; he played in his very best style, and he 
d to Martha lor encouragement and approbation, 
raise was of a very negative quality. The Sab- 
ime, and Harry, as usual, took his place in the 
^lery ; he put forth all his powers, and exercised 
mon address to make his associates play in tune. 
y walked home he ventured to ask Martha what 
ught of their little band. She answered in a tone 
a indifference and contempt. His pride was hurt, 
determined to say no more upon the subject, 
flute continued to be produced every evening, and 
ceased to expect the praise or ask the attention 
wife. But even this indifference did not long 
e. On one occasion he observed something like 
I upon her brow ; on another, he heard a pettish 
ion pronounced in a whispered and hurriecl tone. 
^ hostility was openly declared against the flute, 
artha wondered how a man of any sense could 
lis time, and annoy his family, by such a stupid 

y bore this exceedingly well ; for the love of his 
me to the aid of his naturally good temper. He 
up the flute. But he was disappointed in expect- 
t Martha would offer him any substitute for his 
e amusement after his hours of labour. Her 
were those of a rigid and unsparing industry.. 
3 never tired of her domestic occupations, and she 
ed how a man who had his living to get could 
e in the pursuit of his calling. When the hour 
: was over, Harry sat down in his little parlour, 
wife was seldom with him. It was true that the 
^f his house were cleaner than any of his neigh- 
— that the saucepans of his kitchen shone with a 
3ss which all the good housewives of the parish 
— and that not a cinder deformed the neatness of 
th without calling forth the brush and the shovel 
istant removal. But then it was also true that he 
les caught cold at his dinner hour, from the wet- 
lich the floor acquired from the indefatigable 
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deanliness of his mate ; that he sometioKS madQ ^ 
error when he forgot to clean his shoes belbre he ^j 
the sanded tlveshold ; that yriahe his wife w» tu 
the skillets into mirrors, he was desirous of the con 
sation of a inend and compamon ; and that his wi^ 
swept hearth had no diarms for hiis eyes while he 
left alone to enjoy its neaitness. He was deharved toc^ 
his favonrite flute; — and it cannot therefore be w^^ 
dered that he sometimes said in his heart, ^* Why di^^ 
marry ? " 

It was at this juncture that Harry met with an old 
companion who had something of the yivacity, but 
nothing of the goodness, which he himself possessed. 
Harry appeared uneasy and dispirited ; — the eause of 
his discomfort was at lenglh comrnmucated. His com- 
panion told him, with the common cant dP libertines, that 
the way to inake wives amiable was to neglect them ; — 
that his home was uncomfortable because he appeared 
too fond of it ; — that he mi^t find society where his 
merits would be properly rated. Harry was persuaded 
to fetch his flute, to spend the evening at a neighbouring 
alehouse. 

The harmless vanity which had been so long pent up 
now broke forth beyond its natural boundaries. Hany 
played well, and he played to a late hour, for he was 
flattered and caressed. On his return home Martha was 
angy, and he was sullen. 

The next night brought with it the same temptation. 
What was intended to be a rare indulgence, at length 
became a confirmed habit. The public-hoiffie could not 
be frequented without expense, and late hours could not 
be kept without diminishing the capacity for the per- 
formance of ordinary duties. Hany too acquired the 
practice of drinking freely ; and as his mind was ill at 
ease, the morning draught often succeeded to the even- 
ing's intoxication. He was not, as before, seen con- 
utantljr at his workshop, to receive orders with thankful- 
es8 and to execute them with a\amty. ^^^^f»a^<A 
^iagruished for the brightest sVioea «n^ ^^fc ^«fl»*. 
HO of any mechanic in the to^i^ \ Ywa VwiW*te^<iwsfi^\^> 
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and his garb was slovenly. He slunk away from public 
obserration, to bury himself in the haunts of drunkenness 
and profligacy. As his business failed, he made to him- 
self pretences for employment in vagabond parties of 
anglers or lark-shooters. One by one every article of 
furniture was pawned for present support. The fatal 
flute was the last thing consigned to the grasp of the 
money-lender. 

Martiaa did not want sense. She reflected deeply 
upon the causes of their misery ; and she at length per- 
ceived the error which she had committed in opposing 
her own fixed habits to the equally confirmed inclinations 
of her husband. She took her resolution. Honestly and 
impartially she stated her distresses, and the cause of 
them, to the vicar of the parish. He was a pious, a 
sensible, and a charitable pastor. He pointed out to her, 
what she herself at length acknowledged, that a small 
portion of time devoted to an innocent amusement is not 
incompatible with the more serious duties of a citizen and 
a Christian; that the engagements even of the most 
lowly might afford some leisure for cheerful relaxation ; 
and that religion did not require a coiffse of intense 
exertion and unbending gravity. The worthy clergy- 
man furnished Martha with the means of realizing a plan 
which her own judgment had devised. 

Martha expended the good pastor's friendly loan in 
procuring the restoration of their furniture ; but she did 
not as yet bring it home. Her husband had one evening 
returned without intoxication, and in a temper which 
promised that the succeeding day would be one of in- 
dustry. She exerted herself to accomplish her plan at 
this favourable moment. Before the next evening arrived 
her cottage was once more neat and comfortable ; and 
the flute, which she had also redeemed, lay upon the 
table. Harry came in dejected, but his dejection be- 
caooe astonishment as Martha threw her arms around him. 
and pointed to the indications o£ tVvevt Y>3l\xxi^ >a»:^^\jN«8s». 
She confessed the error whicbi \\«A \yeetv ^^ «tv^j^ 
cause of their misery. He felt Viet getictosvfcj ^ «sA ^^^^ 
latter tears made a vow of asueiidi»fcu\, 13.^ ^^ ^^ 
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much afiected to take up hie flute that evening ; — but on 
the next ins wife pressed it upon him. She listened to 
his performance ; — she strove to fancy that she had a 
taste for music ; — she praised him. Hany was equally 
careful to administer to her gratiflcationv The hour of 
flute-playing was succeeded by the hour of serioos 
meditation on the Divine Word, and of humble prayer 
before the throne of grace. Their tastes and Aeir pur- 
suits gradually became assimilated ;"— a timely concession 
saved Martlui from hopdess misery, and a timely re- 
fbrraatdon saved Hairy from the wretehed life and the 
miserable death of a vagabond and a drunkard. 



OBERLIN. 

SoMSWHAT more than half a century ago, there was a 
benevolent clergyman settled in a wild district of France, 
near Stwisbiffg, who produced the most extraordinary 
changes in tiie character of an entire population by the 
most simple means. What he did offers a worthy 
example to those who instruct and those who need in- 
struction. 

John Frederic Oberlin was the Protestant pastor of 
Waldbach, in the Ban de la Roche, called in German 
the Steinthal, which means the Valley of 8tone. This 
name is expressive of the native barrenness of the district. 
Its winter commences in Septomber, and the snow re- 
maihs undissolved' till t^e following May. In the more 
elevated parts of the (Kstrict, the people say that the wife 
can carry home in her apron all the hay which her hus- 
band has mown in* a long morning. In the middle of the 
last century, the nine thousand acres of which the Ban 
de la Rocne consisted (Md not afibrd subsistence to a 
hundred families, and these were destitute of dl the 
eomfbrts of civilized life. But, miserable as these people 
were, they retained a blessing wMch, \f not in itself a 
emnpensation for the sterility oi l\ic^t «o^, i^e csen^ 
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whstk wan had Brougkt npoa thCTdy andithe neglect of 
their government, was the germ at least of eventual proa-- 
peri^ and ba^fpineas,. They had liberty of conscdenee. 
The Treaty wliHih incorporated with France the province! 
of Alsace^, to which tiiey belongsed, secured to them liuff 
inestimable good;. Dt was tiiis fivedoDL which at ll9^ 
gave theia knowledge, and all tbe*btessings whicb follow 
in its trainv B^ore Obetdin went to take charge of these, 
poor people^ some attempts had been, made to. iastcucti 
them by tbe clergyman who was his predeeessor. That 
person's name wa» Stouber. The principal estabHshment 
lor Ibe elementary instruction of the district was a mise- 
rable cottage, where a number of chiidi«n were erowdsd. 
iBwsther, wild and' noisy, and without ocoupation. The 
schoolmaster, a withered old many lay on^ a little bed, in 
one comer of the room. The disiogue betweai Stouber 
and this fonctienaiy is amusing :— 

*^ What do- you> teach the dnldren ? 

" Nothing, Snr. 

" Nothing I how is that?* 

^ Because I know notiiing nayself. 

" Why then were yoa instituted schoolmaster? 

" Why, Sir, I had been takisg care of the Waldbach 
pigs for a great number of years, and when I got too old: 
and infirm for that employment, they sent me here to- 
take care of the children.'' 

Stouber thought that the poverty of a schoolmaster 
was not the only qualification for the business of teaeh>- 
ing. He set about procuring new schoolmasters ; he 
also {Hinted spellingubo(dcs and reading lessons for the 
use of his pupils, and built a log-hut for a school4iouse. 
The progress made by the children induced their parents, 
to wish to read, and a ^stem of adult instruction, during 
part of the Sunday, and in the long winter evenings, was 
established throughout the canton. In addition, he gave 
the people Hbles, which they had never before seen, or 
even heardread, for their former minister had not pos- 
sessed a copy himself. Stouber persevered in biB \a.\KiM3cs^ 
for fourteen, years, when he accepted the BtBid.Q». Q^ ^ 
pBslor at Strasbwrg, He fbund a oicoeaaor Va Obt^dko^. 
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who entered upon his charge in 1767, in the twenty- 
seventh year of nis age. 

Oberhn's situation was a singular one, and to some 
minds it would have been suflBciently discouraging. He 
was of an enthusiastic nature, devoted to his profession, 
ardent in the attainment of knowledge, and anxiously 
desirous to communicate it to others. The people 
amongst whom he was thrown were still lamentably 
ignorant, and obstinately prejudiced against any attempts 
to improve them which should require a deviation from 
their old habits. They suffered Stouber to teach their 
children to read, because the schoolmaster was an ancient 
officer amongst them ; but Oberlin*s notions of education 
were much too comprehensive for their understandings. 
He found them speaking a rude dialect, which as effec- 
tually separated them from communication with the rest 
of mankind as their utter want of roads ; the husbandmen 
were destitute of the commonest implements, and had no 
means of procuring them; they had no knowledge of 
agriculture beyond the routine practices of their fore- 
fathers. He devoted himself to the correction of these 
evils at the same time that he laboured in his spiritual 
vocation. The people at first did not comprehend his 
plans or appreciate his motives. Ignorance is always 
suspicious. They resolved, with the dogged pertinacity 
wiui which the uneducated of all ranks cling to the rub- 
bish of old customs, not to submit to innovation. The 
peasants agreed on one occasion to waylay and beat him, 
and on another to duck him in a cistern. He boldly 
confronted them, and subdued their hearts by his 
courageous mildness. But he did more: he gave up 
exhorting the people to pursue their real interests ; he 
practically showed them the vast benefits which com- 
petent knowledge and well-directed industry would 
procure for them. These mountaineers in many respects 
were barbarians ; and he resolved to civilize them, as all 
savages are civilized, by bringing them into contact with 
more enlightened communities. The Ban de la Roche 
had no roads. The few passes in the mountains were 
constantly broken up by the torrents, or obstructed by 
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the loosened earth which fell from the overhanging rocks. 
The river Bruche, which flows through the canton, had 
no bridge but one of stepping-stones. Within a few 
miles of this isolated district was Strasburg, abounding in 
wealth and knowledge, and all the refinements of civiliza- 
tion. He determined to open a regular communication 
between the Ban de la Roche and that city ; to find there 
a market for the produce of his own district, and to bring 
thence in exchange new comforts and new means of 
improvement. He assembled the people, explained his 
objects, and proposed that they should blast tne rocks to 
make a wall, a mile and a half in length, to support a 
road by the side of the river, over which a bridge must 
also be made. The peasants one and all declared the 
thing was impossible; and every one excused himselt 
from engaging in such an unreasonable scheme. Oberlin 
exhorted them, reasoned with them, appealed to them as 
husbands and fathers — but in vain. He at last threw a 
pickaxe upon his shoulder, and went to work himself, 
assisted by a trusty servant. He had soon the support 
of fellow-labourers. He regarded not the thorns by 
which his hands were torn, nor the loose stones which 
fell from the rocks and bruised them. His heart was in 
the work, and no diflSculty could stop him. He devoted 
his own little property to the undertaking ; he raised 
subscriptions amongst his old friends ; tools were bought 
fgr all who were willing to use them. On the Sunday 
the good pastor laboured in his calling as a teacher ot 
sacred trutns ; but on the Monday he rose with the sun 
to his work of practical benevolence, and, marching at 
the head of two nundred of his flock, went with renewed 
vigour to his conquest over the natural obstacles to the 
civilization of the district. In three years the road was 
finished, the bridge was built, and the communication 
with Strasburg was established. The ordinary results of 
intercourse between a poor and a wealthy, a rude and an 
intelligent community, were soon felt. The people of 
the Ban de la Roche obtained tools, and Oberlin taught 
their young men the necessity of learning other trades 
besides that of cultivating the earth. He apprenlvce^ ^^ 
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boys to carpenters, masons, glaziers, bkckfirnkfafi, and 
cartwrigkta, at Strasburg. in a "few jeuFB tiiiese arts, 
which were *whdUy unknown to the distEict, began to 
Nourish. The iools were kept in good order, wheel- 
-carriages became common, the wretched oibms were 
converted into snug cottages. The people felt the vahiB 
of these great changes, and th^ began to regard their 
pastor witii unbounded reverence. 

Oberlih, however, had still some .prejudices to eft- 
counter in carrying forward theedueation of this rude 
population. He desired to teach them better modes of 
cultivating their sterile soil^ but they would not Msten to 
him. ** What," siud they, "mth the common prejudice of 
an agricultural people in secluded districts, ^^ what could 
he Imow of crops, who had been bred in a (town ?*' ik 
w.as useless to reason with them ; he instructed 'tiiem l^ 
'Example. He had two large gard«36 near his .paraonage, 
crossed by footpaths. The soil was exceedingly poor:; 
but he trenched and manured theiground, with.athorou^ 
knowledge of what he was about, and planted it with 
^it-trees. The trees flourished, to l^e great astonish- 
ment of the peasante ; and they at length entreated their 
pastor to tell them .his secret. He explained "his system, 
and gave them slips out of his nursery. Planting and 
grafting soon became the taste of the district, and in a 
few years the bare and desolate cottages were surrounded 
by smiling orchards. The potatoes of the canton, the 
chief food of the people, had so degenerated, that the 
flelds yielded the most scanty produce. The peasants | 
maintained that the ground was in fault; Oberlin, on the ' 
contrary, procured new seed. The soil of the mountains 
was really peculiarly favourable to the cultivation of thi^ 
root, and the good minister's crop, of course, sueeeeded* 
The force of example wbb agsdn felt, and abundfmce 
potatoes soon returned to the canton. In like man 
Oberlin introduced the culture of Dutch clover and 
and at length overcame the most obstinate pr^u.„ 
converting unprofitable pastures into arable land, j 
all agricultural improvers, he taught the people thei 




into liseliil ^josapost. The vfuuLim whick he ta- 
lly repeated waa, ^^ Let nothing be lost'* He 
ushed an agraookiural societj, land foviided prises for 
OBt i^dl&d farmers. In ten years from his accepts 
y£ the pastoral offiee in the Bsai de la Roche, he 
ipened communications between each of the :five 
es of the canton and Strasbuig, — 'introduced some 
$ most useful arts insto a district wheve th^ had 
itterly neglected, and raised the agricukure of these 
nountaine^s fip&m a barbarous ^raditHNi into a prao- 
cienoe. Buch sv^ere some of the e£fects of education 

most comprehensiye sense ^f the inrord. 
3 instructicra which Oberlin aiforded to the adults 

canton was only just as much «b was necessary to 
e the most pressing evik of their outward condi- 
i&d to impress them with a deep .sense of religious 
Hon. But his 'education of the young had a wider 
When he entered on his ministry, the hut which 
-edeoessw had built was the only school-house of 
re viilagfis composing the canton. It had been con- 
3d €f unseasoned logs, ^md was soon in a ruinous 
ion. The people, ^bowever, would not hear of a 
luilding ; — the log-house had answered very well, 
as good enough for their time. Oberlin was not to 
deterred from the pursuit of his benevolent wishes. 
pplied to his friends at Strasburg, and took upon 
If a heavy pecuniary respcHastbility. A new buUd- 
as soon completed at WaMbach, and in a iew years 
habitants in the (^dner four parishes came voluntarily 
rd to biuld a sdiQol'house in each of the villages, 
in engaged .zealously in Ihe rpreparatiQB of masters 
beae esti&lislkments, which were toireceive all the 
en of the district when of a proper age. iBut he 
Eoried the iprinciple of education £Eurther than it had 
leibre gone in any countiy. -He established infant 
Is. The honour of this idea, according to Cuvi^, 

Discourse to the JFrendi Academy, is ^itirely due 
uisaSchepler, who was in the service of Oberlin. ^ 
^Q0d clergyman readily tell in with the plan ; and, J 
;he coropecation of thb poor peasant girl, cam^.V^ ^ 
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into effect. He saw that almost from the cradle children 
were capable of instruction ; that evil habits began much 
earlier than the world had been accustomed to believe ; 
and that the facility with which mature education might 
be conducted, greatly depended upon the impressions 
which the reason and the imagination of infants might 
receive. He established rooms, where children from two 
to six years old might be instructed and amused ; and he 
thus gave the model of those beautiful institutions which 
have first shown us how the happiness of a child may be 
associated with its improvement. The children, in these 
little establishments, were not kept " from mom till 
noon, from noon to dewy eve '* over the horn-book and 
primer. They learnt to knit, and sew, and spin ; and 
when they were weary, thev had pictures to look at, and 
maps, engraved on wood, for their special use, of their 
own canton, of Alsace, of France, and of Europe. 
They sang songs and hymns; and they were never 
suffered to speak a word of their country dialect. 

When the children of the Ban de la Roche — the 
children of peasants, be its remembered, who a few years 
before the blessing of such a pastor as Oberlin was be- 
stowed upon them, were not only steeped 

" Up to the very lips in poverty," 

but were groping in that darkness of the understanding 
which too often accompanies extreme indigence — when 
these children were removed to the higher schools, which 
possessed the most limited funds when compared with 
almost the meanest of our parochial endowments for 
education, they were taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, astronomy, history, agriculture, natural his- 
tory (especially botany), natural philosophy, music, and 
drawing. Oberlin reserved for himself^ almost exclu- 
sively, the religious instruction of this large family ; and 
he established a weekly meeting of all the scholars at 
Waldbach. The inhabitants of Strasburg and of the 
neighbouring towns, from which the Ban de la Roche 
had previously been cut off, came to look upon the 
wonders which one man had effected. Subscriptions 
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poured in upon the disinterested pastor ; — endowments 
were added. Well did he use this assistance. He 
founded a valuable library for the use of the children ; 
he printed a number of the best school-books for their 
particular instruction; he made a collection of philo- 
sophical and mathematical instruments; he established 
{Mizes for masters and scholars ; he published his almanac. 
Thus did this extraordinary man strive to raise the in- 
tellectual standard of his parishioners, whilst he laboured 
to preserve the purity of their morals and the strength 
of their piety. Never did religion present more attrac- 
tive features than in the secluded districts of the Ban de 
la Roche. The love of God was constantly inculcated 
as a rule of life ; but the principle was enforced with no 
harsh desire to separate it from the usefulness and the 
enjoyment of existence. The studies in which these 
poor children were trained contributed as much to their 
ikappiness as to their knowledge. They were taught 
whatever could be useful to them in their pastoral and 
agricultural life, and whatever could enable them to 
extract happiness out of their ordinary pursuits. They 
were incited to compose short essays on the management 
of the farm and the orchard; they were led into the 
woods to search for indigenous plants, were taught their 
names, and how to cultivate tnem in their own little 
gardens; they were instructed in the delightful art of 
copying these flowers from nature; it was impressed 
upon their minds that, as they lived in a district se})arated 
by mountains from the rest of mankind, and moreover a 
district naturally sterile, it was their peculiar duty to 
contribute something towards the general prosperity; 
and thus, previously to receiving religious confirmation, 
Oberlin required a certificate that the young person had 
planted two trees. Trees were to he planted, roads 
were to be put into good condition, and ornamented, to 
please Him ** who rejoices when we labour for the public 
good." Surely the members of a community thus trained 
to acQuire substantial knowledge, eoually conducive to 
indiviaual happiness and general utility, were likely to 
become virtuous and orderly, contented in their statiov\&^ 
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Mfneotfiil to their flaperiofTB) kind tD>eacli other, hoepi- 
table to strangpers, snd tolerant to those who difFered 
fitun them in opinioa. Oberlin lived long enough to see 
that such oonouot was the real result of his wise and 
benevolent i^^stem. 

In the course of twenty 3re8rB the population of the 
Ban de k Roche had greatly inoreased. The knowledge 
which their pastor gave to the people gave them also the 
means of living; and the increase of their means in- 
Gieaaed their numbers. The good minister found em- 
payment for all. In addition to their agricultnral 
pursuits, he taught the people straw-platting, knitting, 
and dyeing with the plants of the oount^ . In the course 
of years Mr. Legrand, of Basle, a: wealthy and philan- 
thropic manu&cturer, who had been a director of the 
Helvetic Repd[)lic, introduced ike weaving of nlk 
ribands into tae dlrtrict 

^<' Conducted by Providence," says ^is gentleman, 
^* into this remote valley, I was the more struck with 
tiie sterility of its soil, its straw-thatched cottages, the 
apparent poverty of its inhabitants, and the simplicity of 
t£eir fare (chiefly consisting of potatoes), Irom the coii> 
trast which these external appearances formed to tb 
cultivated conversation which I enjoyedwith almost evef 
individual I met inhiht traversing its five villages, af 
the fituikness and naivete of the children, who extendi 

to me their little hands^ It is now four yor 

sinoelnmoved herewith my family; andthei^eaaf 
of residing in the midst of a people whose mannerat 
softened, and whose minds are enlightened, by ^ef 
structions which they receive iixnn their earliest iniW 
more than reconciles us to the privations which we I 
necessarily experience in a valley separated from thif 
of the world by a chain of surrounding mountains." i 

The good clergyman lived and died amidst his i/ 
Looking upon the fields he had made fertile, anl 
people he had instructed, he has been heard tf 
^ Yes, I am happy 1" He was followed to the gnf 
the entire populatioa of the district 7 

Tlie-fltory whidiwe Viav« \x>\d W%iKk %^ ^Eootaniof 

f 



all ranks. It shows those who have the goods of fortune 
at command, and, what is better, skill and energy, how 
much one man can do for the benefit of his fellow- 
creatures. It shows those who are tess fortunate how 
much they can do for tfaemsel\res, and hew the most 
adverse external circumstances mi^ be subdued so as to 
minister to content and happiness. 



THE MAY-FLY. 



The angler's May-%, the most idlort-lifed iii its perfect 
state of any of the ioseet race, emerges from the water, 
where it passes its aureZta state, about six m the eTening, 
and dies about eleyen at night." — Wauas^a Sdborae, 



The sun of the eve was warm and bright 
When the May-fly burst his shell, 

And he wanton'd awhile in that &ir light 
O'er the river's gentle swell ; 

And the deepening tints of the crimson sky 

Still gleam'd on the wing of the glad May-fly. 

The colours of sunset pass'd away, 

The crimson and yellow green, 
And the evening-star's first twinkling ray 

In the waveless stream was seen ; 
Till the deep repose of the stillest night 
Was hushing about his giddy flight. 

The noon of the night is nearly come — 
There's a crescent in the sky ; — 

The silence still hears the myriad hum 
Of the insect revelry. 

The hum has ceas'd — the quiet wave 

Is now the sportive May-fly's grave. 



i 
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Oh I thine was a blessed lot — to spring^ 

In thy lustihood to air, 
And sail about, on untiring wing, . 

Through a world most rich and fair, 
To drop at once in thy watery bed, 
Like a leaf that the willow branch has shed. 

And who shall say that his thread of years 

Is a life more blest than thine 1 
Has his feverish dream of doubts and fears 

Such joys as those which shine 
In the constant pleasures of thy way. 
Most happy child of the happy May ? 

For thou wert bom when the earth was clad 
With her i*Qbe of buds and flowers, 

And didst float about with a soul as glad 
As a bird in the sunny showers ; 

And the hour of thy death had a sweet repose, 

Like a melody, sweetest at its close. 

Nor too brief the date of thy cheerful race — 
'Tis its use that measures time — 

And the mighty Spirit that Alls all space 
With His life and His will sublime. 

May see that the May- fly and the Man 

Each flutter out the same small span ; 

And the fly that is bom with the sinking sun, 

To die ere the midnight hour. 
May have deeper joy, ere his course be mn, 

Than man in his pride and power ; 
And the insect's minutes be spared the fears 
And the anxious doubts of our threescore years. 

The years and the minutes are as one-^ 
The fly drops in his twilight mirth. 

And the man, when his long day's work is done, 
Crawls to the self-same earth. 

Great Father of each ! may our mortal day 

Be the prelude to an endless May ! 
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WINDSOR, AS IT WAS. 

liest recollections of Windsor are exceedingly de- 
I was bom within a stone's throw of the Castle 
and my 'whole boyhood was passed in the most 
ined enjoyment of the venerable and beautiful 
by which I was surrounded, as if they had been 
I peculiar and proper inheritance. The king and 
ly lived in a plain barrack-looking lodge at his 
bot, which, in its external appearance and its in- 
rrangements, exactly corresponded with the hum- 
B and the quiet domestic habits of George III. 
lole ran^e of the castle, its terrace, and its park, 
aces dedicated to the especial pleasures of a school- 
neither warder, nor sentinel, nor gamekeeper in- 
[ with our boisterous sports. The deserted courts 
pper quadrangle often re-echoed, on the moonlight 
evenings, with our whoo-whoop; and delightful 
places indeed there were amongst the deep but- 
ind sharp angles of those old towers. The rooks 
!W antique dowagers, who had each their domiciles 
lone turret of that spacious square, were the only 
ges who were disturbed by our revelry ; — and 
ind creatures, never complained to the authorities, 
if the inner courts of Windsor Castle rang with 
rts, how much more noisy was the joy in the mag- 
play-ground of the terrace! Away we went, 
as the chamois, along the narrow wall ; and even 
ul height of the north side, where we looked 
pon the tops of the highest trees, could not abate 
I courage of follow my leader. In the pauses of 
rt, how often has my eye reposed upon tliat mag- 
landscape which lay at my feet, drinking in its 
auty , without a critical thought of the picturesque I 
ndced, I knew nothing about 

" The stately brow 
Of Wmdsor's heights."— 
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course of these royal play-goings. The theatre was of an 
inconvenient form, with very sharp angles at the junctions 
of the centre with the sides. The stage-box and the 
whole of the left or O. P. side of the lower tier were appro- 
priated to royalty. The house would fill at about half- 
past six. At seven precisely, Mr. Thornton, the ma- 
nager, made his entrance backwards, through a litde 
door, into the stage-box, with a plated candlestick in each 
hand, bowing with all the grace that his gout would per- 
mit. The six fiddles struck up * God save the Kin? ;' 
^e audience rose ; the king noaded round and took his 
seat next the stage ; the queen curtsied, and took her 
arm-chair also. The satin bills of their majesties and the 
princesses were then duly displayed, and the dingy green 
curtain drew up. The performances were invariably either 
a comedy and farce, or more frequently three farces, with 
a plentiuil interlarding of comic songs. Quick, Suett, and 
JVlrs. Mattocks were the reigning favourites ; and, about 
1800, Elliston and Fawcett became occasional stars. But 
Quick and Suett were the king's especial delight. When 
Lovegold, in * The Miser,' drawled out " a pin a day *s 
a groat a year," the laugh of the royal circle was some- 
what loud ; but when Dicky Gossip exhibited in his vo- 
cation, and accompanied the burden of his sone *' Dicky 
Gossip, Dicky Gossip is the man," with the blasts of his 
powder-pufF, the cachinnation was loud and long, and the 
gods prolonged the chorus of laughter till the echo died 
away in the royal box. At the end of the third act, 
coffee was handed round to the court circle; and pre- 
cbely at eleven the performances finished, — and the 
flambeaux gleamed through the dimly-lighted streets of 
Windsor, as the happy family returned to their tranquil 
home. 

There was occasionally a good deal of merriment going 
forward at Windsor in these olden days. I have a dim re- 
collection of having danced in the little garden which was 
once the moat of the Round Tower, and which Washing- 
ton Irving has been pleased to imagine existed in the time 
of James I. of Scotland. I have a perfect remembrance 
of A f^te at Frogmore, about the beginning of the present 
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century, where there was a Dutch fair, — and haymaking 
Ycry agreeably performed in white kid gloves by the belles 
of tiie town, — and the buck-basket scene of * The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,* represented by Fawcett and Mrs. 
Mattocks, and I think Mrs. Gibbs, under the colonnade 
of the house in the open day — and variegated lamps — and 
transparencies — and tea served out in tents, with a mag- 
nificent scramble for the bread and butter. There was 
great good humour and freedom on all these occasions ; — 
and if the grass was damp and the young ladies caught 
cold, and the sandwiches were scarce and the gentlemen 
went home hungry — I am sure these little drawbacks 
were not to be imputed to the royal entertainers, who de- 
lighted to see their neighbours and dependants happy and 
joyous. 

A few years passed over my head, and the scene was 
somewhat changed. The king and hb family migrated 
from their little lodge into the old and spacious castle. 
This was about 1804. The lath and plaster of Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers was'abandoned to the equerries and chance 
visitors of the court ; and the low rooms and dark pas- 
sages that had scarcely been tenanted since the days of 
Anne were made tolerably habitable bv the wd of diligent 
upholstery. Upon the whole, the cnange was not one 
which conduced to comfort ; and I have heard that the 
princesses wept when they quitted their snug boudoirs in 
the Queen's Lodge. Windsor Castle, as it was, was a 
sad patchwork affsur. Elizabeth took great pains to make 
it a royal residence, according to the notions of her time ; 
but there were many diflSculties in converting' the old 
fortress into a fit scene for the gallantries of Leicester and 
Essex. I have seen, in the State Paper Office, a Re- 
port of the Surveyors of the Castle to Lord Burleigh, 
upon the subject of certain necessary reparations and ad- 
ditions, wherein, amongst divers curious matters illustra- 
tive of the manners of that age, it was mentioned that the 
partition separating the common passage from the sleep- 
ing-room ot the queen's maids of honour needed to be 
raised, inasmuch as the pages looked over the said parti- 
tion before the honourable damsels had arisen, to the 
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gneat scandal of her majesty's most spotless court, &c. 
Ohades II. caused Verrio to paint his crtrasoa and asnre 
gods and goddesses upon the •ceilings in the state-roomfl 
of Windsor ; and 'he converted the old Grotfaic windoira 
into hideous ones of the 'feshion of V'^rsailles. Anne In^ed 
a good deal at the castle, but comfort 'was little under- 
stood even in her day ; and from her time, till that oflhc 
late king, Windsor was neglected. The castle, as it was 
previous to the recent complete remodellmg, was irigbt- 
luUy incommodious. The passages were dark, the rooms 
were smaU and cold, the ceilings were low, and as one 
high window gave light to two floors, the conversation 
of the lower rooms was distkictly heard in Ihe upper. 
George III. look a fancy to occupy the castle himself, 
from finding James Wyatt the solitary inhabitant of some 
magnificent apartments on ^e north mde. The architect 
gave up his spacious studio ; the work of reparation be- 
gan; and the king, in his declining years, took posses- 
sion of a palaoe full of splendid assoeiatioi»3 with die an- 
eient records of his country, but in itself a sufficiency 
dreary and uncomfortable abode. He passed very few 
years of happiness here; and it subsequently became to 
nim a priscm under the most painful circumstances which 
can ever attend the loss of liberty. 

The late king and his family had lived 'at Windsa* 
nearly thirty years, before it occurred to him to inhabit 
his own castle. The period at which he took possession 
was one of extraordinary excitement. It was the period 
of the threatened invasbn of England by Napoleon, 
when, as was ^the case with France upon the manifesto 
of the Duke of Brunswick, "the land bristled." The 
personal character of the king did a great deal towwds 
giving the turn to public opinion. His unconqueraUe 
perseverance, which some properly enough called obsti- 
nacy — his simple habits, so flattering to the John Bullism 
of the day— 'his stra^ht-forward and earnest piety — and 
the ease with which he appeared to put off the farmer, and 
put on the soldier, — each and all of these qualities were 
exceedingly in accordance with the temper of the times. 
The doings atWindsorwere certainly more than commonly. 
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iolerasti&g sit iihat period; and I was just of an a^ io 
mderetand 'sotaetbiii^ of their meaning, and partake the 
sxckement. Sunday was espedall^ a glorious day ; and 
the descrip^oQ of one Bunday wdl fumifih an adequate 
^cture af those of two or three years. 

At nine o'clock the sound of martial music -was heard 
in the atreets. The Blues and rthe Staged Militia then 
iid diitfy at Windsor ; and 'though the one had seen no 
lerviee sinee Miaden, and most undeservedly bore -the 
itigma of a past generation, and the other was coK^Ksaad 
of men who had never £sbced.any danger but the igiation 
^ a coal-{nt, they wiere eadi a remarkably fine body of 
soldiers, and the Jongdid well to eountenanee ihem. Of 
the former re^^ment George III. had a troop of his ewa, 
and he delighted to wear the regimentals of a ^captain of 
the Bines ; and well did his buidy form becmne the 
codced hat and iieai^ jack-^boots which weeeithe £e»hkm 
of that fine corps in 1805. At nine o'clock, as I have 
said, of a Bimday morning, the noise of trumpet and of 
drum was heard in the streets of Windsor ; for the regi- 
ments paraded in the castle quadrangle. The troops oc- 
cupied the whole square. At about ten the king appeared 
with his family. He passed round the lines while the 
salute was performed ; and many a rapid word of inquiiy 
had he to offer to-the colonels who accompanied him. Not 
9lw«ys did he wait for an answer — ^but that was after the 
&flhion of royalty in general. He passed onwards towards 
St. George's Chapel. But the military pomp did not end 
in what is called the upper quadran^e. In the lower 
ward, at a very humble distance from the regular treopa, 
were drawn up a splendid body of men, ydeped the 
Windsor Volunteers ; and most gnocious were the nods 
of royalty to the well-known drapers, and hatters, and 
bodssellers, who bad the honour to hold commissions -in 
that distinguished regiment. The salutations, however, 
were short, and onwstfds went the cort^, for the< chapel 
bell was tolling in, and the king was always punctual. 

i account it one of the greatest blessings of my life, 
and a drcumstance which gave a tone to my imagination, 
which 1 would not resign for .many earddy gifts^ thai I 
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lived in a place where the cathedral service was dtxiyai 
beautifully performed. Many a frosty winter ^Ten/n 
have I sat in the cold choir of St. George's Chape/, wit 
no congregation but two or three gaping strangers, ar^ 
an ancient female or so in the stalls, lifted up to heav^ 
by the peals of the sweetest of organs, or entranced \?j 
the divme melody of the Nunc DimittU, or of some 
solemn anthem of Handel or Boyce, breathed most exqui- 
sitely from the lips of Vaughan. If the object of devo- 
tion be to make us feel, and to carry away the soul from 
all low and earthly thoughts, assuredly the grand chants 
of our cathedral service are not without their use. I ad- 
mire — none can admire more — the abstract idea of an 
assembly of reasoning beings, offering up to the Author 
of all good their thanksgivings and their petitions in a 
pure and intelligible form of words ; but the question will 
always intrude, does the heart go along with this lip-ser- 
vice ? — and is the mind sufficiently excited by this reason- 
able worship to forget its accustomed associations with 
the business, and vanities, and passions of the world? 
The cathedral service does affect the imagination, and 
through that channel reaches the heart ; and thus I can 
forgive the solemnities of Catholicism, (of which our 
cathedral service is a relic,) which act upon the mind 
precisely in the same way. The truth is, we Church of 
England people have made religion a cold thing by en- 
tirely appealing to the understanding ; and then Calvinism 
comes in to supply the place of high mass, by offering an 
excitement of an entirely different character, — But where 
am I wandering? 

St. George's Chapel is assuredly the most beautiful gem 
of the later Gothic architecture. It does not impress the 
mind by its vastness, or grandeur of proportions, as York— 
or by its remote antiquity, as parts of Ely ; but by its per- 
fect and symmetrical beauty. The exquisite form of the 
roof — elegant yet perfectly simple, as every rib of each 
column which supports it spreads out wwjtv the ceiling 
Jp^o the most gorgeous fan — the pavul^i mw^a^^— ^^ 
r/cA carving of the stalls of the cYioit— VYve yj^Nm^Xjiw 
^crs-^and, in accordance with theNv\io\^e\v«KkR\fft<2S.> 
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place, i& complete preservation and scrupulous neatness 
—all these, and many more characterbtics which I can- 
not describe, render it a gem of the architecture of the 
fifteenth century. 

As a boy I thought the Order of the Garter was a glo- 
rious thing ; and believed, — as what boy has not believed ? 
-that 

The goodly golden chain of chivalry, 

\s Spenser has it, was let down from heaven to earth. I 
iid not then know that even Edward the Black Prince 
^as a ferocious and cruel spoiler of other men's lands, and 
iiat all his boasted meekness and magnanimity was a por- 
ion of the make-believe of those ages when the people 
were equally trampled upon by the victor and the van- 
]uished. When, too, in the daily service of St. George's 
Hhapel I heard the words, " God bless our gracious sove- 
eign, and all the knights companions of the most honour- 
ible and noble Order of the Garter," — though I thought 
t was a little impious to parade the mere titles of mise- 
able humanity before the footstool of the Most High, I 
till considered that the honourable and noble persons, so 
specially prayed for, were the choicest portion of hu- 
nanity — the very " salt of the earth," — and that heaven 
;vould forgive this pride of its creatures. I saw the In- 
$tallation of 1805 ; and I hated these words ever after. 
The old king marched erect; and the Prince of Wales 
3ore himself proudly (he did not look so magnificent as 
Kemble in Coriolanus) ; but my Lord of Salisbury, and 
nay Lord of Chesterfield, and my Lordof Winchilsea, and 
balf-a-dozen other lords — what a frightful spectacle of 
Tat, limping, leaden supporters of chivalry did they ex- 
hibit to my astonished eyes ! The vision of " throngs of 
knights and barons bold " fled for ever j and I never 
heard the words again without a shudder. 

But I am forgetting my old Sunday at Windsor. 
Great was the crowd to see the kmg mvA \5C\& S»xk\^ ^^- 
turn from chapel ; for by this time Ijowiow V«>.^ ^n«^ 
^ortb its chaises and one, and tVie aslow!^^ \w\a»Xfc^^^ 
'beapside and St. Mary Axe Yf exe e\\>oV\^% ^^^ ^'^'^'^ 
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to see how a^ monarch smiliBd. Tbey^saw: him weU, and 
ofiten have I heard the disi^)pointe(l exclamation, *' Is that 
die king ? " They saw a portly man, in a plain suit of 
regimentals, and no crown upon his head. What a fear- 
&r falling-oiF from the king of the story-bod^s^ ! 

The terrace, heweyer, was the great Sunday attrac- 
tion ; — and though Bishop Porteus remonstrated with 
his Majesty for sufiSering -people to crowd- together, and 
bands to play on these occasions, I cannot think that the 
good-tempered monarch committed any mortal sin in 
walking amongst his people in their holiday attire. This 
terrace was a motley scene. 

The peasant's toe did gall the courtier's gibe. 

The barber from Eton and his seyen daughters elbowed 
the d^ean, who rented his back parlour when he was in 
the sixth form, — Mid who now was crowdhag to the front 
rank for a smile of majesty, haying heard that the Bishop 
of Chester was seriously incUsposed. The prime minister 
waited quietly amidst the cnii^, tiU the rojal party 
should descend from their dining-4'oom^ — smiling at, if 
not unheeding, the anxious inquiries of the stockbroker 
from Change Alley, who wondered if Mr. Pitt would 
carry a gold stick before the king. The only time I saw 
that minister was under these circumstances. It was the 
year. before he died. Efe stood firmly and proudly 
amongst the crowd for some half-hour tili the king should 
arrive. The monarch, of course, immediately recog- 
nised him : the contrast in the demeanour of the two per- 
sonages made a remarkable impression upon me — and that 
of the minister first showed me an example of the perfect 
self-possession of men of great abilities. 

After a yew or two of 3iis sort of ex^iitement tlie king 
became blind ; — and painful was the exhibition of the led- 
horse of the good old man, as he took his accustomed 
ride. In a few more years a still heavier cdamity fell 
upon bim^ — and from that time Windsor Castle became, 
comparatively, a mournful place. The terrace was shut 
up ; — the ancient pathway tiirongh the park, and undor 
the castle walls, was diverted ; — and a somewhat Asiatic I ^ 
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state and stilliiess seemed to usurp llie reign of the old free 
and familiar intercourse of die sovereign with die people. 
I was proud of Windsor ; and my great delight wa» to 
diow die lions to strangers. There were always two 
staple commodities of this nature — the Round Tow«r and 
tJie State Apartments of the castle, which were not 
affected by any of the changes oi the times. The Round 
Tower has an historical interest of a certain kind about it, 
from having been the prison of the captive Kings of 
Prance and Scotland in the reign of Edward III. As 
we grow older this sort of charm becomes very wortii- 
less; — for, after all, diere is just as much philosophic^ in* 
terest in the wars of the Fantees and the Ashantees, as in 
those of the French and the English for the disputed suc- 
cession to a crown, the owner or pretender to which never 
dr^unt that the possession or liie winning imposed the 
least obligation to provide for the good of the people 
&om whom they claimed allegismce. However, I used 
to feel this sort of interest in the place ;- — and when they 
^owed me tiie armour of John of France and David of 
Scotland (as genuine, I dare say, as an^ of those which 
Dr. Meyriek has consigned to plebeian shoulders, and 
mnch later eras), I felt very proud of my country for 
kaving so gloriously carried tire and sw-crd to the dwell- 
ings of peaeefbl and inoffensive lieges. The Round 
Tower was a miserably furnished, drewy sort of place, and 
only repaid a visit by the splendid view from its top- 
But it once had a charm which, like many other charms 
of our boyhood, has perished for ever. There was a 
young lady, a dwdler widiin **the proud Keep," to 
whom was intrusted the daily task of expounding to in- 
quiring visitants the few wonders of the place. Amongst 
die choicest of them was some dingy tapestry, whichfor 
aught I know still adorns the walls, on which were deli- 
nesd»d various passages of the piteous story of Hero and 
Leander. The fair guide liius discoursed' thereon, with 
die volubility of an Abb^ Bardiel^mi, though with a 
somewhat different measure of knowledge: — J* Here, 
ladies and gent^men,^ is the whole lamentable history of 
Hero and Leander. Hero was «i T»m, ^'^\v^^^^'^«^»fit 
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old ancient nunnery which you see. There you 
lady abbess chiding Hero tor her love for Leandei 
now, ladies and gentlemen, look at Leandcr sw 
across St. Geoi^'8 channel, while Hero, from t 
nery window, holds out a large flambeau. There 
the affectionate meeting of the two lovers— and t 
cruel parting. Ladies and gentlemen, Lcander j 
as he was swimming back. His body was picke< 
Captain Vanslom, of his Majesty's ship Britanr 
carried into Gibraltar, where it was decently 
And this, ladies and gentlemen, is the true ni 
Hero and Leander, which you see on that tapes 
Aiasl for the march of intellect, such guides ai 
day getting more and more scarce ; — and we shi 
nothing for our pains in the propsgalion of kno 
but lo yawn over soi>er sense for the rest of our li 
The pictures in the State Rooms at Winds 
always worth seeing; but the number exhibited lu 
nished from year to year. I remember the < 
there ; and also remember that I did not know 
make of them. The large men in the little boa; 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes, were somewhat st 
—but then agiun, the'Paul preaching at Athens, 
Annniss, filled me full of awe and wonder. I 
remembrance of a Murillo (a Boy and Puppies) 
used to hang at the end of Queen KlizabcUi's ( 
and I was amazingly taken with those two ancii 
tures, the Battle of Spura (I think) and the Fiel 
Cloth of Gold, which afterwards went to the Si 
Antiquaries, and are now gone badt to their old | 
I never could thoroughly admire King Charles's 1 
■^Idare say they were eicellent likenesses; — for 
them all, from Lady Denham to the Duchess of CIi 
there was a bold meretricious air— anything but tl 
ing loveliness which always finds a phice in the d 
j^outh. The Misers is a favourite picture with eve 
lor its truth of delineation and force of characler ; 
there is no great skill of the artist in this celebrat 
of the Blacksmith of Antwerp. It certwnly loi 
like what it is represented to,be— the work of asel 
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labouring with irrepressible enthusiasm for a great 

I wonder if he painted as well after he married j 

iden, whose hand he is said to have won by this 
►f his dedication to love as well' as to art. | 

George's Hall , about which so much has been talked, 
i\y out of character with its chivalrous associations. a 

, with the wretched taste of his age, had painted a * 

I triumd|i on the walls, in which the principal per- 
s were JEld ward the Black Prince and his royal pri- ^ 

jf France ; and with the same spirit of absurdity, ] 

ith a more hateful spirit of gross flattery, he had 
ed the ceilings of the whole palace with gods and 
jses, welcommff Charles II. to their banquets. In 
tspect he was right ; for this most mean and heart- 
ofligate was a fit companion for the scoundrels of ; 

ythology — for the tyrant and the sensualist, the be- '-■ 

and the pander, whether called by the names of 
r or Bacchus, of Mercury or Mars. And yet this 

(insolent puppy !) had written up in this banquet- 
)m, set apart for high and solemn festivals — 

" Antonius Verrio, Neapolitanus, ,, 

Non ignobiU stirpe natus, 
Molem hone Felioissima Mann decoravit/'* 

nible oonoeit of the Italian,— hi& pride of birth, and 

de of skill in his art, — was altogether too ludicrous. 

:t to St. George^s Hall there was a Guard Chamber, 

latchlocks and bandaliers, and sueh like curiosities, 

rapid sketeh of the Battle of Nordlbgen, painted 

triumphal arch by Rubens, worth all the works of 

, plastered as they are with real ultramarine. They 

was painted in tbur-and*twenty hours. Certainly 

can do great things. *The last time I saw this 

Chamber was on a solemn occasion ; but I shall 

forget the scene which it presented. In costume, 

ngement, in every particular, it carried the imagi- 

baek three centuries. That occasion was when 

e III. (Aoned hit long years of suffering, and lay in ^ 

iutonio Verrio, a Neapolitan, bom of a not ig;aQbU 
lomed this building with a most happy hati^** 
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state previous to mtennent. Tli« ^^^^^l^fr^^^rf 
by the yeomen of the guard. The room^as ^ar^^ W 

there was no light but that of the ^^^^^^"f,^^^-^ 
which burnt on an ancient hearth, with dogs, as X\,^y 
called, on each side the room •, on the ground »y^ ^^ tk!5l^ 
on which the yeomen had slept during them^^i^/ <^J]^^ 
stood in their ancient dresses of state, with broad sca;^^^^^ 
of crape across their breasts, and crape on their hal*^ 




— and as the red light of the burning brands gleame^^^^-^^^ 
their rough faces, and glanced ever and anon amongst c<5*^ 
lances, and coats of mail, and tattered banners that hu^i^ 
around the room, — all the reality connected with the^ 
presence in that place vanished irom my view, and I felt 
as if about to be ushered into the stem presence of the 
last Harry, — and my head was uneasy. In a few mo- 
ments I was in the chamber of death, and all the rest was 
black velvet and wax lights. 



HICKS'S HALL. 

Jedediah Jones (he was called Jedediah in consequence 
of the admiration his father cherished for the character 
of Jedediah Buxton, the great calculator) was a school- 
master at Bamet. His delight in his occupation was 
hereditary ; for the elder Jones had properly impressed 
his son with a sense of the high responsibilities and pri- 
vileges of his calling, and had shown him how superior a 
schoolmaster was to any of the other mighty functionaries 
of the land — to a judge, or a minister of state, or even to 
a bishop. Jedediah grew, in time, to be somewhat of 
an important personage, especially as hb love of learning 
branched out mto sundry matters of abstruse inquiry, by 
his knowledge of which he not only puzzled his wonder- 
ing pupils, but occasionally perplexecf the most sagacious 
of his neighbours. He was not a philosopher in the 
ordinary sense of the word, for he did not busy himself 
wjth any of the sciences as they exist in the present day; 
but he coDtrived to know something about the theones 
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these matters as they were received tvfo or three cen- 
ies ago, and was always reflecting and experimenting 
3n propositions that all mankind have agreed to reject 
absurd or impracticable. He was acquainted with the 
;t existence of many vulgar errors ; but he by no means 
inowledged the propriety of that sweeping condemna- 
a of certain opinions which was contained in the title 
Sir Thomas Brown's folio. He had considerable faith 
it he should some day meet the Wandering Jew on 
i great Holyhead Road : he turned up his nose at the 
lief that a griffin had not existed, for why should people 
^e them psdnted on carriages if their ancestors had 
^er seen such things : he was almost certain that he 
1 himself heard a mandrake shriek when he pulled it 
— (on purpose to hear it) : and he was quite sure that 
ire were only three Queen Anne's farmings coined, 
i that he had got one of them. As the old alchymists 
tained some knowledge of chemistry in their search 
er gold, so our schoolmaster obtained a smattering of 
tory and philosophy in his search after those crotchety 
ints of learning which history and philosophy have 
termined to throw overboard; and thus, upon the 
lole, he managed to pass with the world as a very wise 
n, and his school flourished. 

There were some matters, however, with all his leam- 
;•, which puzzled Jedediah Jones exceedingly. One 
these dark and important questions was a source of 
rpetual irritation to nim. He took long walks on half- 
lidavs, and generally his face, on diese occasions, 
'nea towards London ; lor he had a secret conviction 
it his ultimate vocation was to be in that mighty me- 
•polls, and that he should be summoned thither by a 
Hiial decree of the Royal 'Society, or the Society of 
itiquaries, and be humbly requested to solve some 
sat enigma, of which all mankind, except himself, had 
ssed the solution. In these long walks he was con- 
ntly reminded by the milestones that there was one 
int of learning as to which he still remained in absolute 
lorance. This was grievous. These \sv\\fts^ss^^^ \>a^ 
oclaimed to him, from the days o£ YCvs «m\vb9X.^^<»^^^- 
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lions, that it was seven'miles, or six miles, or -five miles, 
or four miles^ or Aree miles and a half^ ^^firomtlie spot 
where Hicks^ 8 HaU formerly stood" Now in all his 
books he could find not an iota about Hicks, fxr Hioks's 
Hall. For ten tedious years had he been labouring at 
this riddle of Hicks*s Hall; It was his thought by day, 
and his dream by night. Who was Hicks ? How did 
Hicks obtain such a fame that even the milestones were 
inscribed to his memory? What was his Christian 
name? Was he Greneral Hicks, or Admiral Hicks, or 
Bishop Hicks, or Chief Justice Hioks ? Or was he plain 
Mr. Hicks? and if so, was he M.P., or F.R.S., oi 
F.A.S., or M.R;I.A. ? Why did Hicks build a hall ? 
Was it a hall like " the colleges and halls " of Oxford 
and Cambridge, or like the Guildhall in King Street, 
Cheapside? Perhaps it was a hall fw public entertain- 
ments, — j)erhaps Hicks was a member of one of the City 
companies, and built a hall which the company in grati- 
tude called after his name. How long ago was Hidcs's 
Hall built ? Was it in the Gothic or the Roman style 
of architecture ? Was it of brick or stone? Had it a 
carved roof? When did Hidts's Hall cease to exist? 
Was it burnt down ? Was it pulled down by the mob ? 
Was it taken down to widen the street ? Was it sufi^fred 
to go to decay and fall down ? Was anybody killed 
when it fell down? Are the ruins still to be seen? 
Has anybody written the History of Hicks's Hall? 
Has anybody written the Life of Hicks? Shall I, 
Jedediah Jones, write this work which the worid must 
be so anxiously looking for ? 

Such were a few of the perplexing and yet inspiriting 
thoughts which had for years passed through Jones's 
mind, as he walked from Bamet, Highgate-ward. His 
difficulties at last became insupportable. He took up his 
resolution, and he was comforted. A week still remained 
of the Christmas holidays. He would set out for 
London, and not see his house again till he had pene- 
trated the mystery of Hicks's Hall. 

With his trusty staff in his right hand, and a small 
bundle containing his wardrobe in a pocket-handkerdiief 
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under his left arm, Mr. Jones sallied forth from Bamet, 
under the auspices of the New Weather Almanac, on a 
morning whicti promised to be "fair and frosty/' in 
January, 1838. The morning was misty, with rain, 
which occasionally became sleet, driving in his face. 
He comvgeously marched on through Whetstone, and 
crossed the dreary regions of Finchley Common, — with- 
out .meeting a highwayman, — which was a disappoint- 
ment, as he had an implicit belief in the continued 
existence of those obsolete contributors to the public 
amusement. He at length reached the northern ascent 
of Highgate Hill, and his spirits, which were somewhat 
flagging, received a new impulse. The milestone pro- 
claimed that he was only five miles " from the spot where 
Hicks's Hall formerly stood." Onward ,he went, over 
Highgate Hill, till he arrived at the stone which toLd 
him uiat he was only " four miles " from the shrine to 
which his pilgrimage was dedicated. But here was a 
aew attraction — an episode in his journey of discovery. 
He had reached Whittington's Stone,— ^and there he 
read that this redoubted thrice Lord Mayor of London 
had passed through these repetitions of glory in the years 
of our Lord 1397, and 1406, and 1419. Here then 
Whittington had sat — here he had heard Bow Bells — 
here he had thought of his faithful cat — here he had re- 
turned to cherish his cat once more, and to win all the 
riches of which his cat was the original purveyor. But 
then a thought came across him as to which was the 
ereater man, Whittington or Hicks? If Whittington 
load one stone raised to his memory. Hicks had twenty ; 
Hicks, therefore, must be the greater man. Who was 
Hicks? Where was Hicks's Hall ? He was only four 
miles " from the spot where Hicks's Hall formerly stood ;" 
theproblem would be soon solved. 

He at length reached Islington Green, stopping not to 
gaze upon the suburban gentility of Holloway, nor going 
out of his w^ to admire the architectural grandeur of 
Highbury. He was now only " one mile from the spot 
where Hicks's Hall formerly stood." The stone which 
proclaimed this great truth reared its proud head^ xmsexv.- 
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pffiared to show him the desired spot. The promise was 
not realised ; — in a moment his Mend slipped from his 
side, — and Jedediah found that his pwrse, cont£dning two 
pounds seven shillings and siitpence, had vanished from 
nis pockets He forgot the Standard in Comhill ; and in 
despair he threw himself into a Hampstead stage, re- 
solved not to give up his search after Hicks's Hall 
although he had only a few shillings in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

In a melancholy reverie Jedediah arrived in the 
Hampstead stage at Camden Town. He knew that he 
ought not to go further, unless he was quite iprepared to 
abandon the original object of his inquiry. It was a 
bitter afternoon. The rain fell in torrents* He had a 
furious appetite, — he had lost his purse, — yet still he 
would not sleep till he had found the spot where Hicks's 
Hall formerly stood. He left the Hampstead stage, and 
there was light Plough for him to ascertain whether the 
milestones were still faithful to Hicks. A new difficulty 
presented itself. The milestone in Camden Town in- 
formed him that he was two miles from St, Gileses 
Pound. What was St. Giles's Pound ? Why did a 
saint require a pound? If it was a pound sterling, was 
there not a slight anachronism between the name of the 
current coin and the era of the saint ? If it were a pound 
for cattle, was it not a very unsaintly office for the saint 
to preside over the matter of stray^ heifers ? He was 
puzzled ;-^so he got into a cab, being disgusted with 
the ignorance of the people in omnibuses, for the oppor- 
tunity of a quiet coUoquy with the intelligent-looking 
driver. * 

" My worthy friend," said Jones, "we are only two 
miles from St. Giles's Pound — what sort of a pound is 
St. Giles's Pound ?" ** For the matter of that," said 
the cab-driver, " I have driv here these ten years, and I 
never yet seed St. Giles's Pound, nor Holbom Bars, — 
no, never, — though ve always reckons by them." 
" Wonderfull" replied Mr. Jones, — "thea please to 

* In 1837 the driirer and the driven rode lovingly to- 
gether. Cabs are -BOW unsocial. 



dshre me to the Standard in Con^lh" '^fhe Stan^feiml 
in Cornfaill:, — ibat^^ &< good one I' — I sHould like to knew 
who ever seed ^m> Standard in CornhtH. Ve knows ^be 
Swan with Twe N)eck& in* ILad Laney an<l the Gelden 
Cross, and the Yite Boree^ Cellar- in PtceadHI^, but I 
neyer heard of anr^bod^ that ever seed tile j^tandinrd m 
Cbmhili." "^Then, Sir,"^ said «Pones^ breathlessly, 
^ perhaps you cbn't know the plaee where- Hicks's Hml 
formerly stood?" ''As for Hieks's Hair," said the 
cabman, '^it'shall ahum; There's no sueh plaee, — no 
more than the Standard in Cornell, nor H^olbom Bans, 
nor St. G<iles'l3 Pound, — and my oppiimmi' is, there never 
wor such places, and that they keep> their names on^ l&e 
milestones to* bilk l^e poor cabs out of their- baok 
earriage;" 

Jedediah Jones was discomfited^ @e did not quite 
understand the cabman's solution; and he hada^ vague 
notion that, if the milestones were pkeed with reference 
to the PoslMiffice^ or St. Paul's, or some place which dUi 
exist, the back earriage and other carriage of cabmen 
and hackne3^ooaGhmen woidd be better regulated. He, 
however j made tiie best of hii» position'. Me spent one 
of his remainmg shiliines upon* a v^rj^ fhigal^ dinner ; and, 
wending his way back to* I^ington, he bestowed tibe 
o^er upon* the- coachman of a Helyhead' maH^ to* convey 
him to ^Bimet without fiirther loss of lime or property. 



THE WOOiDMAN'S MEMORIAL. 

** Go not fortJi haslily to strive, lest tbou^ know not what to 
de in' the end thereof." — Proverbs, xxv. 8» 

" An hasty fightbg sheddeth blood." — Ecclesiasticus, 
xxviii. II. 

I Aic fond of ai sditary walk. It is not that I am insen- 
nUe te. the dtlightj of looking upcm the beauties and 
wonders- of ereatioa with spnie companion 'wiiocwct^Ki- 
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With bis stiit^le as fast bs H grew. It ^ims lo oomineinoncte 
an «wful event ^thftt happened on that speet. 

" It was m Ifce year 1787," said lie, « that a feHow- 
woodman nfflet his death in that lonoiy pi»oie. It was «n 
a fine summer teveninsg^, as it may be 'now, l^t a dozen of 
us were ^tting down beneath that beecb-tree, to refresh 
ounielves affber our day^s ktbour. We liad been felhag 
some trees close at hand, and a hard day's work we had 
of it. The bailiff 'Ordered us some beer, and as we were 
retoming home we met a boy ooraing wHh it, and we sat 
oerselyes down in that high gmsis to et^oy it. We were 
tired and hot, And we drank freely. W« 'got to talk 
about our own igveat doings, and one boasted how much 
money he could earn, andanolher bragged how mtidi beer 
he mM drink. There was a qnan^eSsome chap amongst 
us — has name was Joe D , and he bnllied and hec- 
tored poor Tom C-— — in a strange way. Tom bore it 
natienuy for some time, for he was a quiet harmless fel- 
low, and he peiimps bethought him ^lot a quarrel wodd 
not do any good to his wife and children. At last Joe, 
who was filling out the mugs of beer^ instead of handing 
T«m his allowaiice,'1iirew it in his face. The poor feHow 
oanld not bear this — ^for though goodnatm^d he did not 
wwt spirk ; — and he told Joe that he would not endure 
his insults. The other grew more saucy and savage, and 
at last he hit Tom a blow on the fece. I am ashamed of 
myself, and of all the set, ^idien I recollect how for the 
love of misdi^ ive encouraged the quarrel, and rather 
than put the saucy di£^ down, got up to ms^e a ring for 
two ^low-a*eatures to strive against «ach odier like 
bm^ beasts. To it they went; — ^in five minutes poor 
Tom received an unfair blow in the stomach — and he 
never spoke aft^. He fell down where the grass is cut 
away, — and he breathed his last under the beech-tree 
wh^ t^ letters are carved. W« tjarried him in our 
arms to his cottage^oh! that was a scene for his p^or 
wife which I never, never shall forget I Joe fied the 
country ; — I saw him many years s&er, but he slunk 
along like a ghost, and I would mudi rather have died 
in mj yaoSa, Hke my poor fellow-woodman, than haye 



bome abcrat the iire which that man most have had in 
hb heart. I do iv^at I oan to preserve the remembrance 
of poor Tom, as you see^ fbr I am the last left of all who 
saw his frightful death. I iiave told my boys never to 
let the grass grow ih&e when I ^m gone ; may be the 
sight of that lonely token ci him may lead some to ask 
aboat it, as yon have -done, Bnd the knowledge of the 
&tal «iffiB)Ct of midden ^[iiarrels may teach our children to 
live in peace with all about them." 

I thttiked 1^ >honeBt Tv^oodman for his "story. It was 
a simple but an interesting one. We often hear of such 
unhap]^ oocornenoes, yet they ML to make a due im- 
pression npon «». But I am sure a quarrelsome man 
woold see tlie wickedness and danger of his course, were 
he to look upon the lonely record of the woodman's 
death, and with that solemn lesson before him, think how 
soon insolence 4ind passion might bring himself or a 
£^k>w^creature before ihe presence of an -eternal Judge. 



ON <^UEUES. 

I HXVE acn instmctive, hereditary love of queues. I do 
not mean to extend my veneration (though I like them 
also) to those graceful, tapering wands, with which cap- 
tains in country quarters, and aspiring under-graduates, 
illustrate the abstruse problems of chances and angles. 
Yet I admire a game of billiards, without exposing my 
temper or my pocket to its temptations ; for I am not 
ashamed of my mediocrity, and nave no dislike to re- 
ceiving a rcd4iazard. But I was not thinking of such 
queues. The queues which command my ever-ready 
respect, are those which a few stately, grey, primitive 
gentlemen, of a past generation, carry about with them, 
in all seasons and into all ccnnpanies. They tell a tale of 
otfier days, and I d^ight to read them. 

There are only two queues extant in the town in 
which I was bom, and in which I have^^redi iTCWn \k^ 
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boyhood. How many of my old queue-bearing friends, 
who used to smile when I, wanton rogue, climbed up 
their chairs and reverently laid their queues upon their 
powdered shoulders, how many have passed into the ob- 
livious grave ! I sometimes see their venerable shades in 
my day-dreams, with their ample rouleaus of curls around 
their temples, and their neatly-twbted queues behind 
their backs. They are gone ; — and they are succeeded 
by a cropped and degenerate race. 

I am old enough to remember the ' decline and fall ' of 
the empire of queues. Faithful companions, duteous fol- 
lowers, ye succumbed to the tyranny of the greatest of 
Tories. The fatal tax upon hair-powder exterminated 
you. Slowly and sadly did ye decay ; and one by one 
did ye depart from the cares of this transitory life 1 Frail 
and innocent beings, ye were untimely plucked, and 
cut off from your abiding^place and your inheritance ! In 
a few short years I saw ye almost all yield to the avarice 
of those who should have cherished you. They cast you 
off in the hoUowness of their friendship ; and they went 
shorn into the bleak world, honourless, comfortless, 
queueless. 

I could never entirely tolerate the volunteer mania ; 
for it completed the destruction of the persecuted queues. 
There was only one oflBcer in our corps, of glorious me- 
mory, who haa the magnanimity to bear hb queue with- 
out a blush. Methought it gave him the look of those 
who knew how fields should be won. But there was a 
corporal who did not partake of my reverential feelings. 
As the veteran marched in advance of the battalion, uie 
mischievous subaltern (he was a tailor) would perk the 
queue in his lieutenant's face. I could have brought the 
corporal to a court-martial ; it was flat mutiny, and unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of warfare. 

There were four queues in my native place who sur- 
vived the oppression of the times ; but they owed their 
existence to a rare combination of favourable circum- 
stances. They were trimmed and watered by an ancient 
professor of queues, who had commenced his practice not 
very many years after the disunion of the two illustrious 
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oocapations of barbery and surgery. The professor was 
necessary to the wearer of the queues ; and the four 
queues were a quiet and obedient family, that he, loved 
with a complete and unmingled devotion. He was not a 
vulgar and everyday professor. He had saved a small 
fortune in the happier times of curls and toupees, and he 
despised the ordinary clients of these later days of un- 
powdered pertness. He received an annual guinea from 
each of his queue-bearers ; and he resigned himself 
exdusively to the cultivation of this his small estate in 
tail. The hour of his morning visit was an hour of hap- 
piness; it was a full hour. It was his to spread the 
flowing hair over the ample shoulders ; to smooth out the 
broad black ribbon, which he carefully renewed when its 
lustre was sullied ; to gather up the scattered locks into 
a solid girth of leather ; and then to bind them fast, 
roundly and taperingly, till his power should again give 
them a temporary freedom, ropr Fuller! he sung 
" Time has not thinned," with an exquisite tremulous- 
ness ; and he told the scandal of his profession with a sly 
and solemn air, which at once bespoke his discretion and 
his sincerity. He loved his queue-bearers alike, and he •■ 
left to each of them a ring. 

His four stewards are alive ; but two of his cherished 
family are defunct, I was sorry when I heard that- 

A had discarded the faithful attendant of so many 

years. He is of a rough and generous nature, and should 
have bethought him diat the oak suffers the embrace of 
the ivy without a loss of power or dignity. As for 
P I expected it of him. He was always a time- 
server, a slave of custom, a worshipper of the rising sun. 
He cast off the friend that never would have forsaken 
him ; he had not soul enough to feel the honour of being 
one of " the last of the Romans." 

Had I once worn a queue I could never have parted 
with it. I was bom after the refined days of^ hair- 
worship. The progress of intelligence has deposed these 
smless and harmless adornments. But had it been my 
fate to have ever exhibited such an appendage to man- 
hood, I would as soon have lost my hand as have suffere-d 
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a sacrilegioos sdasor to htswe despoiled me of it. Tliere 
is a mystical nature about a qweue which i^roaehes to 
^e sublime : it is at once a put of the man, and a port 
of his dress ; it will wear out Mty of hia garmonte) and 
yet it does not seem wholly and essentaally bdoDgmg to 
his body. Possessing ^e power of dismmnng this a»- 
eient follower, I woold have peranttod mv^ prerogative 
merdfblly to have Numbered, tilt we had laid down to- 
eether in the bosom of oar common mothsr. How many 
K>nd recollections would have hung upon my queue*! 
The loved one who dallied with it ; the children who 
were tickled with it ! IVha ! i hatve no such delightfol 
Bssodations ; I am cropped once a month, and my diis- 
honoored locks are swept into the hi^way. 

There are only three queues in Parliament. They 
look to me like the pillars of the Britbh constitution I 
used to reverence tne tali, stately George R — — , walk- 
ing tlm>ugh the dirt of Palace Yard in his blade silks, 
with the grace and equanimity of an old cavaUer. Such 
courdy guise has given place to the trowsers and frodc- 
coats of the bustling dty; %t a trio of my queues are 
still there. There is Sir William G — — , tlie rox-hunter, 
whose thin, long queue has streamed in the breeee of 

many a misty morning : — there i» W^ , t^ retired 

lawyer, whose thidc sturdy queue has shaken *' pestilence 
and war" in many a wordy debate:* — and there is 

A , the worn-out West Indian planter, whose pert 

diminutive adjunct ever reminded me^ of pifftail. Praise 
and honour to their constancy ! 

I went at Christmas to Covent Garden to see ^e pan- 
tomime : and I was ofiended. Gbimaldi had a long red 
3ueue, msolentiy mimicking the glories of the mighty 
lead. And the audience laughea! I could not low 
upon Gbimaldi again ; but I walked round the dege- 
nerate house, — and there was not a queue in the whole 
' dress drdei The age of gentlemen b passed ! 
[1823.] 
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MIDSUMMEIUEVE. 

It was on the vigil of St. John the Baptist, in the year 
1510, that two young men, wearing the dress of the 
King's Guard — the rich and picturesque uniform which 
has survived the changes of three centuries, to lii^er 
about the Court of England, and preserve its gorgeous 
dignity, however vulgarized into associations with beef- 
eaters and showmen — that two handsome and soldierly 
looking young men came to the water-gate at West- 
minster, and, in answer to the ''Eastwi^rd-^ho" of the 
watermen, jumped into a common wherry. There were 
not many boats at the stairs, and those which were still 
unhired were yery different in their appearance and their 
comforts from the royal barges which were moored at 
some little distance. The companions looked at each^ 
other with a peculiar expression before they sat down on 
the uncuahioned and dirty bench of the wh^ry ; but the 
boisterous laugh which burst fcH'th from one of them 
appeared to remove all scruples, and the boat was soon 
adrift in the ebbing tide. 

The evening was very lovely. The last sunbeam was 
dancing on the waters, and the golden light upon the 
spires of the city was fast fading away. Suddenly, how- 
ever, a redder light eame up out of the depths of the 
streets, and wreaths of grey smoke mingled with the 
glare. The Thames was crowded with boats, and voices 
of merriment were heard amidst the distant sounds of 
drum and trumpet. The common stairs or bridges were 
tfaroneed with people landing. The wherry m which 
sate tne two guardsmen ran in to a private stair at Bride- 
well ; and with the same hearty laugh they stepped into 
a spacious garden. " Charles, said the more boisterous 
of the companions, " this will be a snug nest for the right 
witty Almoner when Empson's head is off." In a few 
minutes a noble^looking person, dressed in a sober but 
costly suit, like a wealthy citizen, joined them, making a 
profound reverence. " N^o ceremony,"- exclaimed. \\a ^S. 
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the loud voice ; and then, making an effcnl to speak low, 
** His Highness is safe in the palace ; and we are two of 
his faithful guards who would see the Midsummer Watch 
set. Have you a dagger under your russet coat, my good 
Almoner? — for the watch, they say, does not fear the 
rogues any more than the gallows." It was Wolsey, 
then upon the lower rounds of the ladder of preferment, 
who answered Henry in the gay tone of his master. 
Brandon, who, in spite of his generous nature, did not 
quite like the accommodating churchman, was scarcely so 
familiar with him. The three, however, all gaily enou^ 
passed onward through the spacious gardens of Empson's 
deserted palace, which covered the ground now known 
as Dorset Street and Salisbury Square; and with a 
master-key with which the prosperous Almoner was al- 
ready provided, they sallied forth into the public street, 
and crossing Fleet Bridge, pursued their way * towards 
. West Cheap.* 

Lud-gate was not closed. In the open space under 
the city wall was an enormous bonfire, which was re- 
flected from the magnificent steeple of Paul's. Looking 
up the hill, there was another bonfire in the [open space 
before the cathedral, which threw its deep light upon 
every pinnacle of the vast edifice, and gleamed in its 
many windows as if a thousand tapers were blazing within 
its choir and transepts. The street was full of light. 
Over the doorways of the houses were *' lamps of glass, 
with oil burning in them all the night;" and '^some 
hung out branches of iron, curiously wrought, containing 

' ♦ « On Midsummer-Eye, at night, King Henry came pri- 
vily into West Cheap, of London, being clothed in one of 
the coats of his guard." (Stow*s * Annals/ under date 1510.) 
It is^ not likely that Henry, though bold enough, would so 
far yield to the impulses which belong to a youth of nine- 
teen as to go alone. Brandon had been his companion from 
childhood ; Wolsey had already learned to minister to his 
pleasures as one mode of governing him. The patent by 
which the great churchman obtained Empson's house is 
dated 1510. 
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hundreds of lamps lighted at once."* Before the houses 
were tables set out, on which were placed ponderous 
cakes, and flagons of ale, and wine ** unexcis'd by kings */' 
and the sturdy apprentices, who by day were wont to 
cry "What lack ye?** threw open their blue cloaks, 
disclosing their white hose, with a knowing look of in- 
dependence, as they courteously invited the passer-by to 
partake of their dainties. Over the doors hung the 
delicate branches of the graceful birch, with wreaths of 
lilies and St. John's wort ; and there were suspended pots 
of the green orpine, in the bending of whose leaves the 
maiden could r^ui her fate in love. Making their. way 
through the throng, the three men of the west felt, the 
two younger especially, something of that pleasure which 
human beings can scarcely avoid feeling at the sight of 
happiness in others. Henry whispered to Wolsey, 
"This is a merrjr land;" and the courtier answered, 
" You have made it so." 

The three visitors of the city moved slowly along with 
the dense crowd towards the Cross in West Cheap. 
They there stationed themselves. The livery which two 
of them wore would have secured them respect, if their 
lofty bearing had not appeared to command it. The 
galleries of 3ie houses, and the windows, were filled with 
ladies. Between the high gabled roofs stood venturous 
boys and servants. Tapestry floated from the walls. 
Within was ever and anon heard the cadence of many 
voices singing in harmony. Then came a loud sound of 
trumpets ; and a greater light than that of the flickering 
bonfires was seen in the distance ; and the windows be- 
came more crowded ; and the songs ceased within the 
dwellings. 

The procession which was approaching was magnificent 
enough to afford the highest gratification to one at least 
of the three spectators 9iat we have described. It sug- 
gested, however, the consideration that it did wot \wL\fifc\% 
to himself, and threw no particuW ^wy xavjjw^L\xN& ^^^^^fc 
and person. But, nevertheless, Yi\s cvjinasvVj ^^ ^^»5^'^ 

* StoVs SuTYe-j. 
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Stimulated; and that love of poinp which he had already 
begun to indulge, in processions, and jousts, and tour- 
nays, could no fail ot receiving some delight from the 
remarkable scene that was before him. He was, as 
Cavendish has described him, ^^a young, lusty, and 
courageous prince, entering into the flower of pleasant 
youth/' His amusements were manly and intellectual, 
^^ exercising himself daily in shooting, singing, dancing, 
wrestling, easting of the bar, playing at the recorders, 
flute, virginals, and in setting of songs and making of 
ballads."* The ftiture sensual tyrant is not readily seen 
in this description. But here, on Micbummer-Eve in 
1510, was Henry standing beside the Cross in West 
Cheap, and mixing unknown amongst his subjects, like 
the Haroon Er-lSasheed of the ^Thousand and One 
Nights.' Onward came the Marching Watch, winding 
into Cheap from the little conduit by Paui's Gate. 
Here, literally, 

" The front of heaven was fiill of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets.'* 

The pitchy ropes borne aloft in iron frames «CTt up their 
tongues of fire and wreaths of smoke in volumes which 
showed, afar off, like the light of a burning city. Stow 
tells us that for the ^* furniture " of the Marching Watch 
there were appointed seven hundred cressets; besides 
which every constable, amounting to two hundred and 
forty, had his cresset. Each cresset had a man to bear 
it and another to serve it, so that the cresset-train 
amounted in number to almost two thousand men. 
This was, indeed, civic pomp upon a splendid scale. A 
poet of the next century, wnose name is almost unknown 
in the ordinary catalogues of English poetry, but who 
has written with more elegance and taste than half of 
those we call dassics — Richard Niceols, in a performance 
called * London's Artillery,' has the following very 
beautiful lines descriptive of the bonfires and cresset- 
lights of the great festival of the Summer Solstice : — 

* Hall. 
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'< The wakefbl sheph^d by his floek in field 
With wonder at that time far off beheld 
The wanton shine of thy triumphant fires 
Playing upon the tops of thy t&ll spires." 

Mingled with the cresset-bearers came on two thousand 
men of the Marching Watch, some mounted, and some 
on foot. There were "demi-lances" on great horses; 
gunners with their harquebuses and wheel-locks ; archers 
in white coats, with bows bent and sheafs of arrows by 
then- sides ; pike-men in bright corslets ; and bill-men 
with aprons of mail. Following these came the con- 
stables of the Watch, each in bright harness gleaming 
from beneath his scarlet jomet* and his golden chain; 
with his henchman following him, and his minstrel before 
him, and his cresset^light by his side ; and then came the 
waits of the city, and morris-dancers footing it to their 
merry notes ; and then, in due order, the mayor hunself 
on horseback, and his sword-bearer, his henchmen, his 
harnessed footmen, his giants, and his pageants. The 
Sheriffs^ Watches, says Stow, " came one after the other 
in like order, but not so large in number as the Mayor's." 
Niccols, still apostrophizing London, thus describes this 
part of the solemnity : — 

" Thy goodly buildings, that till then did hide 
Their rich array, open'd their windows wide, 
Where kings, great peers, and many a noble dame, 
Whose' bright, pearl-glittfering robes did mock the flame 
Of the nighf s burning lights, did sit to see 
How every senator, in his degree, 
Adom'd with shining gold and purple weeds, 
And stately mounted on rich-trapped steeds, 
Their guard attending, through the streets did ride 
Before their foot-bands, graced with glittering pride 
Of rich gilt arms." 

Onward swept the mighty cavalcade past the Cross at 
Cheap, along Comhill, and by Leadenhall to Aldgate. 
It wa» to return by Fenchurch Street and Gracious 
Street, and again into Comhill and through Cheapside. 

* Probably scarf. 
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The multitude thronged after it, but the three strangers 
remained almost alone. '* This costs gold/' said Wol^v. 
" And it is worth the cost," replied &e king. " Would 
they fight/' said Brandon, /'these demi-lances and 
arcners ?" " Indeed they would," said Wolsey : and 
turning round to the king, '* such men have fought with 
your Ilighness's grandsires ; and the cry of Clubs of the 
blue-cloaks is as fearful a rallying cry as that of St. 
Creorge,*' "Come," said the King, "we must home- 
ward. Are the streets watched, or shall we have to 
knock a knave or two on the pate ?" The streets were 
watched. They again passed Lud-gate; and as they 
descended Fleet Hill they found the lamps still burning 
before the doors, but the hospitable tables were almost 
deserted. At due intervals stood a constable in bright 
harness, smrounded by his footmen aud his cresset- 
bearer ; and as they went onward through Fleet Street, 
and looked to the right and leflt, up the narrow lanes, 
there was still the cresset gleaming on the armour. " We 
are safe to-night," said the king. " This is a glorious 
afiair, and I shall bring her Highness to see it on St. 
Peter's Eve. How looks the city, my grave Almoner, 
on other than festival nights ?" " It is a melancholy 
place, your Highness. After curfew not a light to be 
seen : the one cresset in a street makes it more gloomy ; 
and masterless men cut purses in the dark, while the 
light-bearer tells the rogues where there is no watch." 
"Ha!" exclaimed the king. "This should be reme- 
died," added the statesman. " The cost of one Mid- 
summer-Eve would double the watch for the rest of the 
year." " Ho," said Harry, " hang up the thieves, and 
let the true men keep in their houses." " They break 
into the houses," said Wolsey. " We will tell our jus- 
tices to spare none of them," replied the king. They 
were by this time at Temple Bar. There were three 
led-horses waiting, and a dozen footmen with lighted 
torches. Slowly they rode, for the way was rough, past 
St. Clement's, and through the Strand, and by Charing 
Cross to the palace-gates. Here and there was seen a 
solitary bonfire, but there was no rush of population as 
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in the city. The large palatial houses were dark and 
silent. The river, which ever and anon lay spread before 
them as they looked upon it through the broad open 
spaces of its bank, was red with the reflection of the city 
fires. The courtier-priest was at his master's stirrup as 
he alighted ; and Henry whispered, ^^ Come to me to- 
morrow. Our people want Empson's head, and the 
sooner you get his house the better." With a loud 
laugh his Highness and Brandon vanished into an inner 
court of the palace, and the Almoner rode thoughtfully 
to his lodgings. 



THE COTTAGE DIORAMA. 

I SHAix never forget the intense delight with which I 
first beheld a Panorama, I was then a boy of some ten 
years old, who had seen a few of the more obvious 
wonders of London, with a most insatiate appetite. My 
imagination was never tired of thinking of the height of 
the ball of St. Paul's, which my fears would not allow 
me to climb ; — my memory delightedly lingered amongst 
the wax-work of Westmmster Abbey, making fearful 
confusion in my dreams of General Monk, looking white 
and interesting on his neighbour, the unhappy Maid of 
Honour, who died of a wound in her finger ; while the 
fair victim of housewifery was frowning as gauntly as if 
her pale forehead were covered with the skull-cap of the 
Puritan. Miss Linwood's exploits in worsted were then 
the rage, and more especially delightful were they to the 
ladies. I remember her copy of Barker's Woodman, but 
I remember nothing more. As I left Miss Linwood's 
exhibition, (I think it was then in Hanover-square,) I 
was invited to see the Panorama. I had not a shadow 
of an idea what a Panorama could mean ; — and the dear 
friend who was my guide wanted to give me a surprise. 
I was led along a somewhat dark passage, up a narrow 
stair ; — and then — (oh I that my mind could ever again 
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fee), at the contemplation of the most sublime or the most 
beautiful object of nature, as it felt at that moment) — 
there lay my beloved Windsor, stretched at my feet I 
screamed witfi an agony of pleasure. I knew that I was 
in London ; — but tke?e was spread before me the paric, 
where I was wont to play — the terraces, whence 1 had 
used to gaee upon the distant hills — the river, whose 
osier bowers were as familiar to me as my own little 
garden — tiie steep and narrow streets, which I then 
Uiought the perfection of architecture— the very house 
in which I was bom. I rubbed my eyes — I was awake 
— the scene was still there. I strained my ears, and I 
fancied that I heard the cawing of the rooks in those old 
towers. It was with difficulty that I could be dragged 
away ; — and, when I came out into the garish sunshine 
of Leicester-square, and saw the busding crowds, and 
heard the din of the anxious city, I was reluctantly con* 
vinced that I had looked upon a picture, and I thought 
that the extreme boundaries of art had been reached in 
the Panorama. 

I have scarcely ever seen a Panorama since that day. 
I knew that I could never taste such joy and such sur- 
prise again. I think I saw the Panorama of Florence. 
It was brilliantly painted ; — but I could trace the Picture. 
It had no illusions for me ; it was a clever representation 
— but the reality was not there. 

The Diorama has, once or twice, brought back my 
old feelings. I remember, especially, a Diorama of 
" Ruins in a Fog." You sit in almost perfect darkness, 
looking, as it were, out of some silent wood, upon the 
mouldering column and the broken arch, in the last stage 
of destruction. The mist lies above, and below, and 
around them, as if it would completely veil their perish- 
ing glories. You feel a chill creep over you ; — you fancy 
die hand of Time is laying its icy touch upon the hopes 
and feelings of animated existence. You cannot thmk 
that there is a busy world about you ; — that the sun is 
shining upon the palaces of yesterday, which look as 
brilliant and as proud as if the Parthenon were not a 
ruin. Surely, wnile you are gazing into the dull and 
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frostj aoene before you, that cloud has caught a brighter 
lint I — Oh, no — it is stfil the same dark and heavy cloud 
that the sun of this morning will never dissipate. Stay ! 
— it does look lighter ; — and see, there is something like 
a valley beneath the ruin ; — and, surely, a distant hill 
appears to come out ; — and the hoar-frost, that we can 
almost touch, appears as if it had caught a whiteness from 
a sun-tipped mountain ; — ^^there is now a fir-grove beyond 
that low porch ; — look carefully, and we sh5l behold the 
very leaves unveiled. The whole scene is changed, but 
die progress of chimge is never visible. The imitation 
of Natvre is perfect. 

And thus Art makes its gradual strides, from rudeness 
to excellence, — from an Albert Durer to a Raphael, — 
from the * Solomon's Temple ' of the Showman, to the 
Diorama. The progress to perfection Is the most en- 
couraging charactmsdc of the human intellect. It gives 
confidence to the species, — it gives hope to the individual. 

Behold the ingenious boy, who constructs a Cottage 
Diorama, A box, of a foot square, — and a single lens 
of an old telescope, bestowed upon him by his friend the 
travelling Jew, — comprise his whole machinery. He is 
the best penman of the parish school, and he has attained 
to the dignity of possessing a * Christmas-Piece ;* — but 
he has a stronger taste for the Arts, and he copies its rude 
engraving to make a show of "The Great City of 
London." He is determined to paint it as fine as the real 
city. The dome of St. Paul's glitters with yellow-ochre 
gold, and Westnunster Abbey shines in vermillionH*ed ; 
— the river glides along in all the freshness of the deepest 
green, and the bridges look as blue as the hills of heather. 
The work is complete. Twelve o'clock play, and the 
hour of exhibition, arrive togeUier. The sun shines mo8t 
propitiously through the open casement ; — the company, 
consisting of two small connoisseurs, is delighted, — the 
artist is delighted, — the perfection of earthly happiness is 
attained ;— there are no fears of rivalry, or of criticism, to 
Might these triumphs ; — his heart is at once his joy and 
his reward. 

The best artists have, gometimes, commenced their 
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vocation with the use of the material with which Pascal 
drew his diagrams on the floor. Opie scrawled his rough 
portraits upon the alehouse door ; — the school-boy carica- 
tures of Wilkie are treasured in his native hamlet. I 
have no wish that the already pretty numerous race of 
painters should be multiplied, — unless their patrons mul- 
tiply also ; but it is consolatory to know that the embryo 
genius in velveteen trowsers, whose talents lead him to 
the mysterious delineations of birds such as never flew, 
and ships such as never swam, has now some tolerably 
decent models for his cultivation. The race of superb 
paintings, where Lord Nelson dies in the arms of a 
Victory, clothed in a crimson shawl and bearing a purple 
nose, — the older generation of " Courtship " and " Mar- 
riage " with which every market-inn was once adorned, 
— are giving place to lithographed copies of Gainsborough 
or Reynolds ; and of something higher and better — the 
soul-touching creations of Overbeck and Scheffer — whilst 
the lambs with red eyes, and the cuckoos with green 
wings, have yielded their station on the mantel-shelf to 
the Boys of Guercino, or the Graces of Canova. It is 
thus that Art insinuates its true principles into the popular 
mind ; and she is repaid by the new votaries she attracts 
irom indigence and obscurity. 



JOHN TAYLOR, THE WATER-PGET. 

§ 1. — THE THAMES. 

Wb have before us a goodly folio volume of some six or 
seven hundred pages, closely printed, and containing 
about seventy thousand lines, for the most part of heroic 
verse, entitled * All the Works of John Taylor, the 
Water-Poet, being sixty and three in number, collected 
into one volume by the Author.' * John Taylor, who 

' * Tayior, after the publication of this volume, printed 
about mty more tracts, m prose axA^^ne. 
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made this collection of his tracts in 1630, was literally a 
Thames waterman, working daily for his bread. He 
says, 

,' ** I have a trade, much like an alchemist, 
That oft-times by extraction, if I list. 
With sweating labour at a wooden oar 
I '11 get the coin'd, refined, silver ore ; 
Which I count better than the sharping tricks 
Of cozening tradesmen, or rich politick. 
Or any proud fool, ne'er so proud or wise. 
That aoes my needful honest trade despise."* 

The waterman's vei'ses are not so ambitious as those (^ 
the Venetian gondolier, Antonio Bianchi, who wrote an 
epic poem in twelve cantos ; but they possess a great 
deal of rough vigour, and altogether open to us very 
curious views of London manners in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. Taylor is never ashamed of his 
trade ; and he cannot endure it to be supposed that his 
waterman's vocation is incompatible with the sturdiest 
assertion of his rights to the poetical dignity : — j 

** It chanc d one evening, on a reedy bank. 
The Muses sat together in a rank ; 
Whilst in my boat I did by water wander, 
Repeating lines of Hero and Leander : 
The triple three took great delight in that ; 
Call'd me ashore, and caus'd me sit and chat. 
And in the end, when all our talk was done. 
They gave to me a draught of Helicon, 
Which proved to me a blessing and a curse,"* 
To fill my pate with verse, and empt my purse."t 

In one of his controversies — for he generally had some 
stiff quarrel on hand with witlings who looked down 
upon him — he says, addressing William Fennor, ** the 
king's rhyming poet," 

** Thou say'st that Poetry descended is 
From Poverty : thou tak'st thy mark amiss* ', 
In spite of weal or woe, or want of pelf, 
It is a kingdom, of conteiit itself," 



Taylor's Motto> p. 50. f Ibid., p. 55. 
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Such a spirit would go fisur to make a writer whose works 
would be worth looking at two ceoturies after the pratae 
or abuse of his contemporaries was forgotten ; and so 
homely John Taylor, amongst the race of satirists and 
manner-painters, is not to be despised. ** The gentle- 
man-like sculler at the Hope on the Bankside " (as he 
makes Fennor call him) lived in a poetical atmosphere. 
He probably had the good fortane to ferry Sfaakspere 
from Whitehall to Pans Garden ; he boasts of his ac- 
quaintance with Ben Jonson ; and tlie cause of his great 
quarrel with Fennor is thus set forth : " Be it known 
onto all men, that I, John Taylor, watennan, did agree 
with William Fennor (who arrogantly and falsely entitles 
himself the King's Majesty's Rhyming Poet) to answer 
me at a trial of wit, on the 7th of October last, 1614, 

«t the Hope Stage on the Bankside ; and 

when the day came that the }day should have beea per- 
formed, the house being filled with a great audience who 
had spent their money extraordinarily,. then this com- 
panion for an ass ran away and left me for a fool, amongst 
thousands of critical censurers.'' Taylor had taken his 
waterman's position in a spot where th^e was a thriving 
trade. The Bankside was the landing-place to which 
the inhabitants of Westminster, and of the Strand, and 
of London west of Paul's, would daily throng in the 
days of the Drama's glory ; when the Globe could boast 
of the highest of the land amongst its visitors ; when 
Essex and Southampton, out of iavour at court, repaired 
thither to listen, unsatiated, to the lessons of the great 
master of philosophy ; when crowds of earnest people, 
not intent only upon annsement, went there to study 
their country's history, or learn the ^* himanities " in a 
school where the poet could dare to proclaim universal 
truths in an age of individual dissimulation ; and when 
even the idle profligate might for a moment forget his 
habits of self-indulgence, and be roused into sympathy 
with his fellows, by the art whidi then tri^unphed, and 
still triumphs, over idl eompetitioii. Other places of 
Bmusement were on the Bankside — ihe Paris Garden, the 
Rose, and the Hope playlMnMB*^ «xA \ik\<iM^i<« ^imes^ 
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and even when the drama had readied its highest point 
of popular attraction, on the same spot were the *^ Bear- 
hous^ " — places of resort not only iw the rude multitude, 
hot to which Elizabeth carried the French ambassador to 
exhibit the courage of English bull-dogs. Imagine 
South wark the peculiar gnmnd of summer theatres and 
circij with no bridge but that of London, and we may 
easily understand that John Taylor sang the praises of 
ibe river wiA has YthiAe heart : — 

** But noble Thames, whilst I can hold a pen, 
I will divulge thy glory unto men : 
Thou, in the morning when my coin is scant, 
Before the evening doth supply my want."* 

Bot the empire of the watermen was destined to be 
invaded; and its enemies approached to its conquest, . 
after the Tartarian fashion, with mighty chariots crowded 
with multitudes. Taylor was not slow to complain of 
this change. In his ' Thief/ published in 1622, he tells. 
us that, 

** When Queen Elizabeth eame to the crown,' 
A coach in England then was scarcely known -" 

and he adds, " 'tis not fit" that 

** FnlsoBie madams, and new senrvy squires. 
Should jolt the streets at p<HDp, at their desires^ 
lAkt great triumphant Tamburlaines, each day. 
Drawn with the pamper'd jades of Belgia, 
That almost all the streets are chok'd outright. 
Where men can hardly pass, from morn till nigh^ 
Whilst watermen want work." 

In a prose tract, pabli^ied in the following year, Taylor 
goes §orth to ^e attack upon ** coaches with great 
vehemence, but with a convictioa that Ins warfare will 
not be suGcessftd : ** I do not inveigh against any^ 
coaches that belong to perMXis Off worth or quality, bi^ 
only against the cater|mlar swarm of hirelings. 2%«3f 
have undone mijf poor tradcy whereof I am a member f 

* Praiae of Hem^-eeed. 
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ahd though I lode for no reformation, yet I expect the 
benefit of an old proverb, * Give the losers leave to 
speak.* " * He maintains that ^* this infernal swarm of 
trade-spillers (coaches) have so ovemm the land that we 
can get no living upon the water ; for I dare truly affirm 
that every day in any term, especially if the court be at 
Whitehall, they do rob us of our livmgs, and carry five 
hundred sixty fares daily from us." This is a very 
eiact compuMion, form^ perhaps upon personal enu- 
meration of the number of hired coaches passing to 
Westminster. He naturally enough contrasts the quiet 
of his own highway with the turmoil of the land- 
thoroughfare : *^ I pray you look into the streets, and 
the chambers or lodgings in Fleet Street or the Strand, 
how they are pestered with them (coaches), especially 
after a mask or a play at the court, where even the very 
earth quakes and trembles, the casements shatter, tatter, 
and clatter, and such a coniiised noise is made, so that a 
man can neither sleep, speak, hear, write, or eat his 
dinner or supper quiet for them." The irruption of 
coaches must nave been as .fearful a calamity to John 
Taylor and his fraternity in those days, as the establish- 
ment of railroads has been to postmasters and postboys 
in our own. These transitions diminish something of 
the pleasure with which we must ever contemplate a 
state of progress ; but the evil is temporary and the good 
is permanent, and when we look back upon the past we 
learn to estimate the evil and the good upon broad prin- 
ciples. Half-a-century hence, a London without rail- 
roads, that inns and stages might be maintained, would 
appear as ludicrous a notion as that of a London without 
carriages, that John Taylor might row his wherry in 
prosperity, gladdened every day by the smiles of ladies, 
** whose ancient lodgings were near St. Katherine's, tiie 
Bankside, Lambeth Marsh, Westminster, Whitefryars, 
Coleharbor, or any other place near the Thames, who 
were wont to take a boat and air themselves upon the 
water,"— and not have to complain that every Gifi Tum- 

♦ The World roQS oil VJYiWiAs, 
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tripe, Mistress Fumkins, Madam Polecat, and my Ladjr 
Trash, Froth the Tapter, Bill the Tailor, Lavencler the 
Broker, Whiff the Tobacco-seller, with their companion 
trugs, must be coach'd to St. Alban's, Bumtwood, 
Hockley-in-the-hole, Croydon, Windsor, Uxbridge, and 
many other place." * Peace be to honest John Taylor. 
He was the prince of scullers ; for he rowed in a wherry 
" that had endured near four years' pilgrimage," irom 
London to York, on one occasion ; made what he ^Is 
" a discovery by sea from London to Salisbury," on 
another voyage ; and passed " in a sculler's boat," from 
London to Hereford, on a third adventure. He never 
bated ^* one jot of heart or hope ;" and yet the coaches, 
and other evil accidents, drove him from his waterman's 
trade, and he finished his eccentric career as a victualler 
at Oxford, writing against sectaries and schismatics, and 
filling bumpers to prerogative, on to a good old age. 

§ 2. — THE PENNILESS PILGRIMAGE. 

Let us turn from the customary occupation of " The 
Gentleman Sculler," to the account of a journey made 
by this extraordinary man from London to the High- 
lands, in which he undertook to perform this exploit in 
the days of bad roads, with a horse and servant, without 
a penny in his pocket, and engaging not to receive any 
alms. The hospitality of hb countrymen welcomed him 
throughout this pilgnmage, and he appears not only to 
have suffered very few privations, but to have lived upon 
the fat of the land for many we^. His account of this 
journey, which is partly in prose and partly in verse, is 
a very remarkable picture of manners. 

The very curious tract to which we refer is entitled 
* The Pennyless Pilgrimage, or the Moneyless Peram- 
bulation of John Taylor, alias the King's Majesty's 
Water- Poet ; how he travelled on foot from London to 
Edinburgh in Scotland, not carrying any money to or 
fro, neither begging, borrowing, or asking meat, drink^ 

* The World runs on Wheels, 'WotVs, '^. 'ia^* 
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or lodging/ Taylor, in an address wMeli precedes tins 
description «rf Jus traveb, says they " w&:e not uader- 
taken neither in imitation or cmu^tion of amy man, but 
only devised by myself, on purpose to make trial of ny 
friends, both in this kingdom of England and that of 
Scotland." His travels were thus a test of the hospl- 

nof the country in the year 1618 ; in which year, 
e eva<iiikg of the 14th of July^ he iock. his 

** latest leave, thus late 
At the Ben Inn, that's extra Aldersgate." 

His companioias were his man, and a horse that ear* 
r^ his '^ provant/* which conasied of bacon, biscuit, 
cheese, and good aqua-vitae. If the hospitality of the 
country had failed, th^efore, the provident poet had 
taken some security against starvaliock. His jotHneys 
were, not, however, very laborious: he went that. night 
as far as Islington. The next morning he took his way 
through Holly well (now called HoUoway),- Highgate, 
and Whetstone, on to St. Alban*s, 

** Where Master Taylor, at the Saracen's Head, 
Unask'd (unpaid for), me both lodg'd and fed." 

This was the second night c^ his free quarters. The 
next day was a weary oae ; he went twelve miles with- 
out any one aBkiag him to driak ; and he and his Baea 
were fain to resort to the ^' pro«a»t " in the knapsack, 
with no better shelter than a hedge. Btit the night 
solaced hlra; he cstaMistied hiinself at the Queen's 
Arms at Stony Stratford, and again had nothosig to pay. 
Of Daventry he gives a bad account : he describes it as 
" that stony town," aod the hearts of the peoj^e appeal 
to have been as stony as the streets. The hostess (^ the 
Hoi*se-Shoe, with the tapsters, ostlers, and chamberiains, 
stared at hira as at a monster ; and they never said to 
him, *' Come near the house, my friend." The poet is 
indignant at this, and he consigns the hostess to immortal 
infamy by describing a great wart on her nose. Thus it 
is that our personal feelings too often direct the taste and 
judgment: had the hostess been kind, the wart might 
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kave become a beauty, or at any rate have been unseen 
amidst h^ 

** Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek." 

In the absence of rest and merriment at Daventry, the 
poor waterraan-jpoet, whose ieet were unused to this sort 
of exertion, made a shift to hobble on seven miles farther, 
where he bivouacked on Dunsmore Heath. The next 
day, however, he was in a happier plight : 

" Through plashes^ puddles, thick, thin, weft, and dry, 
I travelled to the city Coventry. 
There Master Doctor Holland eaus'd me to stay 
The day of Saturn and the Sabbath-day." 

It is pleasant to see the learned and laborious translator 
thus welcoming his humble Inroth^ in the republic of 
letters. X>r. Philemon Holland was the master of Co- 
ventry Free-School : and there, pdractising physic at the 
saine time, he went on adding liolio to folio, till he had 
made many ol' the Latin and one or two of the Greek 
classics familiar to his countrymen. The wits laughed ait 
his useful labours : it was of him they wrote<^ 

** Philemon with translations does so fill us. 
He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus.^ 

At Lichfield Taylor was again fortunate; a friendly 
joiner gave him welcome j but in the country which we 
now cdl the Potteries, the pilgrim found lenten enter- 
tainment. Stone gave him nothing ^ neither did New- 
castle (which he tjjes care to expliun i& not Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne^. So far as we have travelled with our poet 
in verse, wnich sometimes limps, like his wearied self; 
but he now gives us an adventure in plain prose. ** In 
this town of Newcastle I overtook an hostler, and I asked 
likn what the next town was called, that was in my 
way towards Lancaster ; he, holding the end of a ridin^- 
rei in his mouth, as if it had been a fiute,. piped me this 
answer, m^ said, * TsJk on l^e hill ;** I askea him affain 
what he said : ' Talk on the hill.* I demanded the thurd 

F 3 
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time ; he answered me as he did before, ' Talk on the 
hill.' I besan to grow choleric, and asked him why he 
could not talk, or tell me my way, as well there as on 
the hill. At last I was resolved, that the next town was 
four miles oiF me, and that the name of it was ' Talk on 
the Hill.*" Will some good dweller in the town of 
Talk inform us if the joke is still current ? 

At Adlinffton, near Macclesfield, Sir Urian Legh 
entertained the pilgrim for four days : — 

" At his own table I did daily eat, 
Whereat, may be suppos'd, did want no meat ; 
He would have giv'n me gold or silver either. 
But I, with many thanks, received neither." 

In recompense for this hospitality Taylor bestows upon 
his host some forty lines of commendation ; and we must 
do the poor waterman the justice to say that they are 
written in a manly tone of gratitude, and that he pro- 
perly appreciates the praise which would be welcome to 
a soldier and a gentleman. Near Manchester he was 
again entertained at a private house ; but at Manchester, 
when steam-engines and jennies and power-looms were 
things undreamt of, and the town was a dull trading- 
place, like many other inland towns, the most prodi^ 
nospitality was poured upon the traveller ; and he went 
on eating and drinking, ** as if he should never grow 
old :"— 

"I must tell. 
How men of Manchester did use me well ; 
Their loves they on the tenter-hooks did rack, 
Poast, boiled, bak'd, too, too much, white, claret, sack \ 
Nothing they thought too heavy or too hot, 
Can followed can, and pot succeeded pot" 

At Preston the pilgrim was again received with feast' 
ing and worship ; he lodged at the Hmd, and the mayor 
waited upon him to show his respect. At Lancaster he 
was welcomed as if he had been a lord. For all this 
hospitality he fairlv owns he was indebted to the recom- 
mendation of Sir tjrian Legh ; and with the same pass- 
port he went on gallantly through W^estmoreland. At 
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Penrith (he spells it Peerith, which is still the local pro- 
nunciation of the word) he was again lodged and boaroed ; 
and welcome was he made also at merry Carlisle. On- 
ward he went through the thinly populated country that 
lies between Carlisle and Edinburgh ; though, as he 
describes it, "a fertile country for com and catUe." At 
last he enters Edinburgh, worn out with fatigue and 
altogether moneyless. His old good luck soon beialls 
him ; and he is in comfortable quarters. The description 
of Edinburgh more than two centuries ago will amuse 
our Scotch mends. ** So leaving the casUe, as it is both 
defensive against any opposition, and magnific for lodg- 
ing and receipt, I descended lower to the dty, wherein 
I observed the fairest and goodliest street that ever mine 
eyes beheld, for I did never see or hear of a street of that 
length (which is half an English mile from the castle to 
a fiur port which they call the Neather Bow), and from 
that Port, the street which they call the Kenny-bate is 
<me quarter of a mile more, down to the King's Palace, 
called Holyrood House, the buildings on each side of the 
way being all of squared stone, five, six, and seven stories 
high, and many by-lanes and closes on each side of the 
way, wherein are gentlemen's houses, much fairer than 
the buildings in the High Street, for in the High Street 
the merchants and tradesmen do dwell, but the gentle- 
men's mansions and goodliest houses are obscurely 
founded in the aforesaid lanes ; the walls are eight or ten 
feet thick, exceeding strong, not built for a day, a week^ 
a month, or a year ; but from antiquity to posterity, for 
many ages. There I found entertainment beyond my 
expectation or merit, and there is fish, flesh, bread, and 
fruit, in such variety, that I think I may ofienceless call 
it superfluity or satie^." 

From Edinburgh Taylor proceeds to Leith, where he 
is welcomed by Master Barnard Lindsay, one of the 
g^rooms of his majesty's bedchamber. His notice of the 
commerce of Leith presents a curious contrast to the 
Leith of the present aay : " I was creditably informed. 
Chat within the compass of one year there was shipped 
«way from that only port of Leith fourscore thousand 
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boles of wheat) oats, and Parley into Spain, France^ and 
otiier foreign parts, and every bole contains the measure 
of four English bushels, so that from Leith only hath 
been transported three hundred and twenty thousand 
bushels of com ; besides, some hath been shipped away 
from St. Andrews, from Dundee, Aberdeen, Disert, 
Kirkaldy, Kinghom, Burnt Island, Dunbar^ and othef 
portable towns, which makes me to wonder that a king^ 
dom so populous as it is, should nevertheless sell so much 
bread-corn beyond the seaS) and yet have more than suf-^ 
ficient fw themselves." 

At Burnt Idand Taylor found many of his especial 
good friends, acquaintances that he made about the court 
of James I;, gentlemen that he had probably rowed from 
Palace Yard to Bankside. Amongst others was Sir 
Henry Witherington. Taylor^ it seems, had been at the 
taking of Cadiz, and was in the same ship with Wither^ 
ington. The old shipmates compared notes of th^ 
voyage ; and Taylor tells a story of landing on one of 
the Azores with fourteen others, in the expectation of 
finding fruit. He shall relate the pith of his advetitufis 
in his own words : — ** In the mean space the wind did 
blow so stiff, and the sea was so extreme rough, that aw 
ship^boat could not come to the land to fetch us, for fear 
she should be beaten in pieces against the rocks : this 
continued five days, so that we were almost famished for 
want of food ; but at last (I squandering up and down) 
by the providence of God) I happened into a cave or 
poor habitation, where I found nfteen loaves of In^ead^ 
each of the quantity of a penny loaf in England, I having 
t valiant stomach of the age of almost a hundred and 
twenty hours' breeding, fell to, and ate two loaves and 
never said grace ; and as I was about to make a hors0^ 
lotif of the third loaf, I did nut twelve of them into my 
l»reeches and my sleeves, and so went mumbling out of 
the cave, leaning my back against a tree, where upon thtt 
sudden a gentleman came to me and said, * Friend, what 
are you eating ? ' * Bread * (quoth I). * For Grod's 
take,' said he, ' give me some/ With that, 1 put my 
hand into my breach (being my best pantry), and I gtm 
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liim a loaf, which he received with many thanks, and 
said, that if ever he could requite it, he would. I had 
no soon^ told this tale, but Sir Henry Witherington 
did acknowleds:e himself to be the man that I bad given 
the loaf unto two and twenty years before." 

The Water-poet proceeds to Dunfermline. He goe» 
also to see Sir George Bruce's coal-mine, of which he 
spei^ in terras which may sound somewhat extravagant 
m the }H%8ent day. The Castle of Stirling he compares 
to Windsor for situation ; and the hall surpasses ail the 
halk he ever saw. From Stirling he rode to St. John- 
ston (Pertii), where his host told him that the Earl of 
Mar and Sir William Murray were gone to the great 
bunting at * ' the Brea of Mar.'' The Londoner's surprist 
when he gets into the land of mountains is highly 
amusing. ^^ Shooter's Hill, Gadshill, Highgate Hill^ 
Hampstead Hill, are but mole-hills in comparison." 
But in the midst of these mountains he saw a sight that 
was well worth his journey from London. He was in 
the midst of a goodly company of Highland chieftains^ 
beating the honoured names of Erskine, Stoart, Gordony 
Murray, with hundreds of other knights, esquires, and 
their followers. The modem deer-drives, such as ard 
described by Mr. Scrope in his delightful book on Deer-* 
Stalking, are small matters compared with the mighty 
hunt at which the Water-poet was present. He tells hit 
story well ; and we will not injure it by curtailment :— i- 
" For once in the year, which is the whole month of 
August, and sometimes part of September, many of the 
nobility and gentry of tne kingdom Tfor their pleasure)f 
^o come into those Highland countries to hunt) where 
they do conform themselves to the habit of the High-^ 
landmen, who for the most part speak nothing but Irish ; 
and in former times were those people which were called 
the Red-shanks. Their habit is shoes with but one soltf 
a piece ; stockings (which they call short hoes) made of a 
warm stuff of divers colours, which they call tartan : as 
for breeches, many of them, nor their forefathers, nevef 
wore any, but a jerkin of the same stuff tiiat their hoise if 
of, their garters being bands or wreaths of hay oi' strawy 
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with a plaid about their shoulders, which is a mantle of 
divci's colours, much finer and lighter stuff than their 
hose, with blue flat caps on their heads, a handkerchief 
knit with two knots aoQut their neck ; and thus are they 
attired. Now their weapons are long bows and forked 
arrows, swords and tai^ets, harquebusses, muskets, dirks, 
and Lochaber axes. With these arms I found many of 
them armed for the hunting. As for attire, any man of 
what degree soever that comes amongst them, must not 
disdsdn to wear it ; for if they do, they will disdain to 
hunt, or willingly to bring in their dogs : but if the men 
be kind unto them, and be in their habit, then are they 
conquered with kindness, and the sport will be plentiful. 
This was the reason that I found so many noblemen and 

fentlemen in those shapes. But to proceed to the 
unting. 
'^ My good Lord of Mar having put me into that 

/shape, I rode with him from his house, where I saw the 
mins of an old castle, called the CasUe of Kindroghit. 
It was built by King Malcolm Canmore (for a hunting 
house), who reigned in Scotland when Edward the Con- 
fessor, Harold, and Norman William reigned in England : 
I speak of it because it was the last house that I saw in 
those parts ; for I was the space of twelve days afler, 
before I saw either house, corn-field, or habitation of any 
creature, but deer, wild horses, wolves, and such like 
creatures, which made me doubt that I should never have 
seen a house again. 

** Thus the first day we travelled eight miles, where 
there were small cottages, built on purpose to lodge in, 
which they call ^ lanquhards.' I thank my good Lord 
Erskine, he commanded that I should always be lodged 
in his lodging, the kitchen being always on the side of a 
bank, many kettles and pots boiling, and many spits 
turning and winding, witn great variety of cheer, as 
venison baked, sodden, roast, and stewed beef, mutton, 
goats, kids, hares, fresh salmon, pigeons, hens, capons, 
chickens, partridge, moorcoots, heathcocks, caperkellies, 
and termagants (ptarmigan) ; good ale, sack, white, and 

^aret, tent (or allegant), with most potent aqua-vitse. 
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'' All these, and more than these, we had continuallj 
in superfluous abundance, caught by falconers, fowlers^ 
fishers, and brought by my lord's tenants and purveyors 
to victual our camp, which consisteth of fourteen or 
fifteen men and horses. The manner of the hunting is 
this ; five or six hundred men do rise early in the morn- 
ing, and they do disperse themselves divers ways ; and 
seven, eight, or ten miles compass, they do bring or chase 
in the deer in many herds (two, three, or four hundred 
in a herd) to such or such a place as the noblemen shall 
appoint them ; then when the day is come, the lords and 
gentlemen of their companies do ride or go to the said 
places, sometimes wading up to the middle through 
bourns and rivers: and Sien they, being come to the 
place, do lie down on the ground tul those foresaid scouts^ 
which are called the Tiukhell, do bring down the deer. 
But as the proverb says of a bad cook, so these Tinkhell 
men do lick their own fingers ; for besides their bows 
and arrows, which they carry with them, we can hear 
now and then a harquebuss or a musket go ofi", which 
they do seldom discharge in vain. Then after we had 
stayed there three hours or thereabouts, we might per- 
ceive the deer appear on the hills round about us (tneir 
heads making a show like a wood), which being followed 
dose by the Tinkhell, are chased down into the valley 
where we lay ; then all the valley on each side being 
way-laid with a hundred couple of strong Irish grey- 
hounds, they are let loose as occasion serves upon the 
herd of deer, that with dogs, guns, arrows, dirks, and 
daggers, in the space of two hours, four score fat deer 
were slain, which after are disposed of some one way, 
and some another, twenty and thirty miles, and more 
than enough left for us ta make merry withal at our 
rendezvous." 

The sport was so exciting to the pilgrim, that he pro- 
duced two sonnets on the occasion, one of which, at least, 
does no discredit to his versifying abilities. But the best 
part of the sport for Ta;^lor, with all his poetical sym* 
pathy, is clearly the eating and drinking which accom- 
panies it — ** such baking, boiling, roasting, and stewing,** 
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The scene is altogether most exhilarating; and ^ Rafter 
supper a fire of fir-wood as high as an indifferent May- 
pole." But his welcome, when the hunting was over, 
m fair and stately houses, was as congenial as the banquets 
of the field. At Balle Castle there were threescore 
dishes at one board ; with a train of footmen and horMS 
daily feeding that must have exhausted the land like an 
invading army. His whole stay in the Highlands was 
five and thii*ty days ; and at length he returned to Edin- 
burgh, where, he says, *< I stayed eight days to recover 
myself of falls and bruises which I received in ray travel 
in the Highland mountakious hunting." At lieith he 
meets his ^' long appoved and assured good friend Mast^ 
Benjamin Jonson ; and it is delightfiil to have it reeoKled 
that the fine generous old dramatist gave his humbly 
brother ^' a piece of gold of two and twenty shillings to 
drink his health in ^gland.'' The pilgrim took a less 
wearisome mode in his progress back to Lcmdoa. He 
was invited by one of his Scotch friends to ride in his 
compai^y, and to be provided by him with everything on 
the road. The waterman was, no doubt, a most amusing 
fellow, full of quaint and original observation, as his book 
shows him to be ; or he might have ^ed worse, in spite 
of the hospitality of that age. We conclude with his 
general description of the hospitality of Scotland, whidi 
IS as curious and withal as pleasant a picture of the dd 
times as it has been our fortune to meet with. We do 
not remember to have seen any relerence to the more 
remarkable passages in the ' Pennyless Pilgrimage,* by 
any recent author. Probably Scott was familiar with it ; 
but if so, we think he woukl have mentioned the deer- 
hunt and the description of old housekeeping. 

<* I am sure .that in Scotland, beyond Edinburgh, I 
have been at houses like castles for building ; the mister 
of the house, his beaver being his blue bonnet, one that 
will wear no other shirts but of the flax that grows on his 
own ground, and of his wiif^'s, daughter's, or servant*iB 
spinning ; th^at hath his stockings, hose, aiMl jerkin of the 
wool off his own sheep's backs ; that never (by his pride 
i^ apparel) eaused mercer, draper, silkman, embroick^r, 
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or haberdasher to break and turn bankrupt : and yet this 
plain homespun fellow keeps and maintains thirty, forty, 
fifty servants, or perhaps more, every day relieving three 
or four score poor people at his gate ; and besides all 
this, can give noble entertainment for four or five days 
together to five or six earls and lords, besides knights, 
gentlemen, and their followers, if they be three or four 
hundred men and horse of them, where they shaFl not 
only feed, bat feast, and not feast, bat banquet : this is a 
Bum that derares ta know nothing so much as his duty ta> 
God and his king, whose greatest cares are to practiBe 
tfate works oC piety, charity, aiKi hospitality: he never 
studies the consuming art of feshionless fashions; he 
never tries his strength to bear fioi^ or five hundred acre? 
on his badL at emee ; his legs are always at liberty, net 
being fettered with golden garters and raanaded witfo 
artificial roses, whose w^ght (sometimes) is the reliqnea 
of some decayed lordship. Many of these worthy house- 
keepers there are in Scotland } amongst some of them I 
was entertained ; from whence I did truly gather these 
afiHresoid observations." 

The retant of the Water-poet to London is charaeter- 
istic of the nnn and of the age. The reluctance wiife 
which he gioes back to his bufflness exhibits much of the 
ease of mind which belongs not to our days of mveterate 
competition. He sneaks into London, afber being absent 
three mondis, to a house within Moorgate, wnere he 
borrows money ; and then retumes to his mn at Islington, 
where he JDTMdlj stays two more days, on the last of 
whodi his firiends come out to meet him, thinking he had 
jnsi returned firom his pilgrimage. ^^ With all love I 
waa oitertained with mach good dieer ; and after smter 
we hoBKi a play of the ^ Life and Death of Guy of War- 
wiek,' played by tiiie Right Honourable the £aii of 
Derby nis men. 
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A GAME AT SKITTLES. 

A TALE. 

I WAS lately walking, on a fine spring evening, in the 
suburbs of a country town. It was that particular period 
of the season when all nature suggests thoughts of hope, 
and cheerfulness, and gratitude. The grass was not too 
hig^ in the meadows to forbid the wanderer's feet to go in 
quest of the violet and the cowslip ; — the hedge-row elms 
had scarcely put on their new livery of green, for the 
evening sun played about their half-disclosed leaves, and 
tiie cottage chimney was not wholly concealed amidst 
tiieir light and delicate foliage. The orchards, too, were 
just sprinkled over witli their bunches of opening blos- 
som ; — and as I stood by tiie side of a quickset hedge, to 
inhale the fragrance that the gale wafted from a thriving 
row of apple and cherry trees, I heard the first notes of 
the nightingale and the cuckoo at the same moment, and 
I thought how quickly the year had passed since I had 
last heard them. My mind was in harmony with all 
around ; — and I was almost angrv with myself for recol- 
lecting how vice and misery derormed a world so fidl of 
natural peace and beauty. 

My ramble brought me to a public-house by the road- 
side. I was tired, and sat down for a minute's rest on 
the bench which invited the weary passenger. ThCTe 
was a ground adjoining the house, where some mechanics 
and labourers were engaged in various sports. There is 
nothing to me more delightful than to see the young 
working people amusing themselves after the labours of 
the day. A village-green, with its girls and boys playing 
at bass-ball, and its grown-up lads at cricket, is one of 
those English sights which 1 hope no false refinement 
will ever banish from amongst us. My love of rural 
sports carried me as an observer into the playins-ground 
of the little public-house. But I was quickly disgusted, 
I saw the clenched fist of passion, and I heard the fearful 
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oath of desperation. There stood one who grinned with 
a malicious exultation at the angry countenance of the 
opponent that he had beaten ; — and there another, who, 
while he staked his little all with a frantic eagerness upon 
the chances of the game, was endeavouring to forget the 
consequences of hb folly in quick draughts of intoxicating 
liquor. In one comer of the yard sat a patient, and 
apparently a gentle young woman, weeping for the obsti- 
nacy of her husband, who refused to accompany her 
home ; — in another an angry master was upbraiding an 
idle and insolent apprentice, who had been seduced from 
his employ by more hardened companions. Such, said 
I, are the baneful temptations which make the indus- 
trious lazy and the sober dissipated ; — which deprive the 
working people of their happiness and their respecta- 
bility ; — which render them discontented with the present 
and forgetful of the future ; — which cause them at once 
to despise the laws of their country, and the commands 
of their God. There is no safety in that place where 
the demon of Gambling shall once enter. 

As I walked hastily out of the yard, my attention was 
arrested by these words — " My dear boy, if you value 
your iather*s blessing, never go into a skittle-ground." 
This advice was addressed by a decent, middle-aged man, 
to a little boy, about nine years old, who had hold of his 
hand. A respectable looking woman, who was resting 
on her husband's arm, added her own injunction — 
" Mind what your father says, John, and you will never 
sufier as he has 'done by a game at skittles." My curio- 
sity was roused. I enter^ into conversation with the 
good people. I found the man possessed much strong 
sense, and he had evidently bestowed some pains in the 
acquirement of useful knowledge. He was a gardener 
by trade — one of a class of men that I have often ob- 
served are more sober, thoughtful, and intelligent than 
the majority of artisans; — his wife appeared a kind- 
hearted and affectionate woman, who loved her fiunily 
and was contented with her lot. Our conversation grar 
dually became more free ; — and at last I ventured to say 
to the worthy man, whose name I found was William 
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Johnson^ — " and pray what evils have you ezperieneed 
firom a game at skittles ? — ^I know the miseries that wait 
upon gambling, but frcmi your appearanoe I ^ouki is/ket 
you to be the last man who has su^red from, this viee." 

A3 I proposed this question we arrived at a cottage 
which stood on the side of a small nursery-grouad and 
market-garden. The neatness wkiefa> surrounded this 
dwelling added to the comfort and decent pricte of its 
inmates, whilst it offered an example to the passers-by^ 
which might reeomraend the employment of the tasteiiil 
gardener in the introduction of the same omameats. 
The little flower-garden in front of the house was laiil 
ead with die greatest csere ; — and the tulip and the ear* 
nation, yet unblown, but watered and sheltered with the 
most exact attention, showed that the florist's business 
and enjoyment were in a great degree united. The good 
man smiled as he invited me to enter his gate ; — ^and his 
wife placed a chair for me in their comfortable parlour, 
and said, ^^ There was a time when I coidd not have 
thought of the skittle-ground without a tear, but Wil- 
liam's old misfortunes now only serve to make us more 
thankful for our presoit happiness." 

^^ Fouirteen years ago/' smd Mr. Johnson, ^^ I esane to 
work as foreman to my dear wife's father. This garden 
and house were his property. He was aged and mfirm ; 
— and I endeavoured to discharge my duty, and to re* 
eommend myself to his good opinion, by industry and 
fidelity. He soon left to me the entire charge of his 
business, and it prospered so under my management, that 
he admitted me into his most perfect comfidenee. He 
had an only daughter. My occupation in. the garden 
frequently brought as together f — and an attachment was 
quickly formed between us, which the kind old man 
rukher encouraged than repressed." 

^^ He was ever an a^etioaate parent," said tlie wife ; 
— and I saw a tear trickling down her cheek. 

^*' All went on well for a year. My Susan's, father 

o£ben took me by the hand, and begged me to ehpen^ hes 

when he waa^ gone. All went on well — till one evening, 

whei^ Susan was oat, and 1 >Roa Vod^^a^^ \Qid\s«d^ I 
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took a walk idang ^e road wh^« you met me. On the 
bench at the puhLic-house, a gardener, who lived ki the 
jMtzt Tiikge, was smoking his pipe. He invited me to 
j(nn him ; — and in a short time a corapaaMm came -oiat 
<£ die kittle-ground and cbalienged aim to play. I 
thought there would be no harm in looking on. The 
gardener played unskilfully, fmd as I had seen something 
of the game when a boy, my vanity induced me to take 
op the hall, to show him bow lie might have knocked 
down the pins. I accepted a challenge to play ; — and 
we played for money. 1 won two shillings ; — my oppo- 
nent BEuade me promise to give him his revenge ^e next 
night. I went home late, with a new passion in my 
breast. 

** The next evening, after my day's labour, Susan in- 
Tited me to walk in the fields, fiut I had made an 
engagement at the skittle-ground. I saw sl^ was hurt 
when I excused myself from accompanying her ; — but 
she did not reproacn me. I went to the skittle-ground. 
I lost neaHy a wedc's wages ; — and I got halt' intoxicated. 

*^ The passion for gambling began to ha)unt me like an 
-evil spirit. I was restless and discontented in mj busi- 
ness ; — ^if I gave my hours of leisure to Susan, I was 
absent and sullen; — the affectionate lessons of the old 
man were tedious and insupportable. I no longer de- 
lighted to lead my master's daughter into the fields of a 
summer evening, and 2a I gathered the wild flower from 
the hedges, to duplay ray skill in botany by recollecting 
its Latin name, and showing how it differed from the 
same species in a cultivated state. My hours of inno- 
•oence were gone ; — ^and with them my &elings of gene- 
rous and confiding love. I became impatient to be 
married, because I thought more of my Susan's little 
portion than of her own deserts." 

'' Now, William," said the Mectionate wife, *^ you do 
injustice to yourself." 

** No, no," said the husband with energy, — " I know 
1^ wickedness of my heart at that time, tmd I shall not 
liisgaise it. I went on from bad to worse. When I 
came to live with my Susan's father, I possessed fifty 
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pounds ;— and I had hoped to have added it to his stock, 
and have become his partner as wdl as his son. I drew 
this out of the bank where I had placed it. There were 
other temptations besides the skittle-ground. My new 
companions introduced me to public-houses^ where, in 
dark and stinking back-parlours, there was card-playing 
and dicing. I still lost my money, for I hated myself 
and I was therefore impetuous. The hours of leisure 
became too little for my fatal pursuit. I often went to 
these haunts of infamy at my dinner-time ; and, like a 
careless and wicked servant, I sometimes stayed through 
the whole afternoon. The garden became neglected; 
my good old master's trade fell off; he had heaM of my 
follies, and he told me, with a firmness which nothing 
could shake, that, for the peace of himself and his child, 
we must part. 

'' I had- long seen how my fatal passion would termi- 
nate; but yet I was so besotted that I thought my 
master used me ill. I loved his daughter, though I had 
treated her unkindly ; and I fancied that, if I could re^ 
cover back my little property, the objection to our union 
would cease. I went to the town, and spent all my re- 
maining money in the purchase of a lottery-ticket. 

'' The day came on which I was to quit my good old 
master. He would not allow me to see my Susan ; — ^but 
he wept bitterly as he gave me his hand. I fell at his 
feet, and confessed my errors with sincere contrition. 
But he would not hear of any proposition that I should 
continue with him. He loved his daughter too well, he 
said, to confide her happiness to a gambler. 

'* The day on which I left a place which had been so 
dear to me was the day on which the drawing of the 
lottery was announced. I went to the office. I could 
hardly ask the fate of my ticket ; — ^when the clerk said it 
was a blank, I stood like an idiot.* He laughed at me ; 

♦ The state lottery was in existence when this was writ- 
ten. It has been wisely abandoned, for some years. But 
there are now even worse evils of gambling, in connexion 
with horse-races, which are amongst the disgraces of our 
times. 
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— it was well that in my rage I did not strike him to the 
gronnd. I rushed out of the town almost like a madman. 
I passed that night in the fields. The next wicked im- 
pdse of my mind was to destroy myself; — but, Grod be 
thanked, I struggled with that temptation. In the morn- 
ing I recovered a little composure. I thought of the 
Heaven I had so long abandoned ; — I prayed most fer- 
voitly for the assistance of the Almighty — and my prayer 
was heard. 

'^ I wandered on to the next town. I saw, from a 
newspaper, that a gentleman wanted a gardener. I ap- 
plied to be hired. He asked for a reference for my cha- 
racter ; — I told him the story of my follies without any 
concealment. He appeared to trust in my contrition ; — 
he wrote to my old master, who did not speak very ill of 
me ; — he engaged me. 

'' For two years I served this good gentleman with 

r^rfect diligence and fidelity. I lost not an hour ; — and 
shunned all sort of gambling as I would the plague. 
At the end of that time I heard that the father of my 
Susan was no more. I hastened to assure her of my 
repentance and my reformation. I had saved a litUe 
money once again ; — I threw it into her lap, and it en- 
abled her to pay a pressing creditor, — for her father's 
business had been neglected, and he had scarcely left 
money to discharge his debts. She had confidence 
enough in me to accept this sum as a loan. In another 
year, her prudence aid not prevent her affection from 
receiving me as a husband. We married; — and the 
world has gone smoothly with us. But I sometimes 
erieve to think how my errors must have embittered the 
Eves of those I loved ; — and I thank my God, who did 
not desert me in my extremest temptation. So now you see 
why I cautioned my boy asainst a ^ Game at Skittles.' " 

The good man finished his narrative, which I promised 
to treasure up in my memory. His kind-hearted wife 
invited me to partake of their simple meal of bread and 
cheese and radishes, and I could not help lingering 
round this abode of peace. The two other children of 
this worthy couple came in fix>m their play ; — and as the 
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diapt^ m l3ie Bible was read, and the eTenine lijiBn 
sung by their sweet aad inDooent yoaoes, I feU what 
power had caUed back William Jofanson from his coane 
of' evil, and had made him the head of a happy and yir- 
toous household. 



THE GYPSIES. 

It is a threatening eve, font yet the sky 
Hath tints of loveliness. That plain of small clouds, 
How still it lies upon the glimmering blue, 
Like a calm rippling lake, or sheet of snow, 
That the keen wind hath ruffled into ridges I 
Onward the rain-storm strides : — 'tis overpast 
Those skirts of yellow-grey show that the West 
Is lighted up — ^how beautifully ! — Stand, 
Stai^ on this lullock ; 'tis a gorgeous sights 
To see the black clouds struggling with that gleam ] 
Of parting splendour ! Wl^t a brilliant flood 
Breaks momently, and paints those massive heaps 
With gold and crimson, while their edges glow 
As with a Hving fire. And now those cays 
Strike down in delicate lines, while the mil orb 
Sinks gloriously. Awhile, the g^en beams • 

Dapple the sky, and then a mountainous pie 
BlaclLcais in sullen triumph. Still the lignt 
Strives with the storm, and minxes with its depth. 
In one broad plain of dull and co]^ry hue« 

O 1 for a tranquil ere, to ^ the soul 
With a repose of thought ; a still warm ere, 
When the woods glow, and &e unfretted water 
Lingers beneath the green boughs ; then the weeds, 
Thistle and dock, that batten on this bank, 
Seem beautiful : the linnet hides in them, 
And, as she upward springs, they gently wave 
In the soft level light. But a thick dusk, 
A lowering Bolemn dusk^ vrYkea V)bfc«X.tcKm.i»\lft 
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Rapidly, as the cold willows dip their leaves 

Into its colder swell ; when homeward rooks 

Fly past in silence, and the grey hei*n flaps 

His steady wing, — a dusk, gloomy as this. 

Hath its own joy. Hark ! now, how sweetly mournful 

The sound of distant bells comes up the wave ; 

'Tis not the flickering tone that we have loved 

To hear commingling with the dreamy notes 

Of folded flocks ; — it is a quiet music 

That the sense strains to catch, — a low soft voice, 

Something more earthly than tiie hollow wind, 

And yet a sound that seems not as of man. 

That owlet's screech — it is not dissonant — 

The full rich flow of nightingales accords 

With the clear moonshine and the blossomy gale ; 

But that harsh shriek was made for nights like thb, 

It is the storm's own song. 

Saw you that light, • 
That sparkles on the stream ? A low smoke creeps 
Above the curved bank ; that fugitive glare. 
Which leaps upon the old oak's scanty twigs. 
Proclaims the Gypsies' fire : this sudden turn 
Shows all the trappings of their leafy haunt. 
It is a quiet nook ; the stunted tree, 
And the lithe weeds that twine about the bank. 
Will form their night-bower. O ! how drowsily 
They bask before the murky flame, which flings 
Its faint gleam o'er their black dishevell'd hair, 
Shrouding their deep-tann'd faces ! Their old horse, 
His rough grey hide whitening in that dim light. 
Browses beside the low, close-covering tent, 
The only busy one. That wither'd hag. 
Hath heard our voices ; now, she stirs the flame, 
And throws aside their dusky canopy : — 
There lie the lazy group, women, and men. 
And children, all with vacant uptum'd eye, 
Tasting an animal joy, which lazier wealth 
Not seldom misses. 

Most happy, or most wretched, though your ta^ka 
Of pilfering idleness have bo^Yed yowAov^, 
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Ye seem to me as things of other times, 

And other countries, relics of mystic beings^ 

That held communion witii tlie silent heavens, 

And talk'd of destinies. Cheats as ye sure, 

Ye have within you dregs of a deep spirit, 

That dwelt by mountains, op by mighty streams, 

In forests that no mortal hand had rear'd. 

In desert plains wide as the pathless sea. 

There liv'd that spirit, gazing on the clear stars, 

Till it would read the hidden depths of &te, 

In their eternal courses. Lone enthusiasts. 

Sages and seers ! is your mysterious lore 

Yet known to such as these ? They have a bond 

In their traditions, but the soul is fled 

Of divination ; and the undoubting faith, 

That lent its wings to pierce the sightless world, 

Abides not with these children of flie wilds : — 

They see the stars with no oracular soul ; 

They hear not songs of fate in the low wind ; 

Planets eclips'd have no deep lore for them. ; 

The very herbs have lost Iheir healing balm : 

Devotion knows them, not ; the light of truth, 

Simple, and pure, and cofnmon as the air. 

For them hath ignorance veil'd ; — but yet they cling 

To shadows of tradition, and beguile 

The simple maid with many a perilous tale 

Of dark or blissful chance. I scorn you not, 

Poor wanderers ! for still ye seem to me 

Heirs of a pastoral life, the chartered tenants 

Of glade or dingle ; something that Nature owns. 



THE BURIAL OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 

** And now, good Master Mason, you may to your 
work. Hereabout I think be the spot; — and by the 
time that yon have removed the earth I will again attend 
you." 
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The personage from ^hom these orders proceeded wasp 
Mr. Thomas Herbert. There was an ah* of calm melan*^ 
choly in his demetnoor ; but like many other men under 
cireumstances of affliclien, the exercise of a little self-im» 
portance imparted an alacrity to his movements which 
would have befitted a less solemn occasioQ. It was his' 
duty to prepare, for Ihe remains of the unhappy Charles, 
a secure ana honourable resting-place. The suspicions of 
the Parliamentary Commissioners allowed little time for 
previous arrangement; — and therefore the plain hearse 
which bore the mangled corpse, attended by a few faith- 
ful followers, had passed into the Castle of Windsor, be- 
fore the grave was chosen, in the Chapel of St. George^ 
where it was to rest fbr ever from persecution. 

" Young man," said Herbert to the page, who attended 
him, " we must lay our dear master in a royal tomb.. 
Though the dogs have hunted him to death, we will give 
him a resting-place in no common earth. This is the 
sepulchre of Edward IV. It was wont to be hung with 
pearls, and rubies, and ether seemly ornaments, but the 
disinterested reformers have left nothing but the plain 
monument of steel. It is of curious workmanship, 
boy." 

** I marvel," quoth one of the labourers, " what all this 
fuss is about where they shall lay him ! As the Parliament 
have cut of his head, it can argufy little where they be- 
stow his trunk. This ground is plaguy hard, and he who 
last put a spade in it has been boxed up himself, with all 
his great grand-children, long enow I warrant ye." 

" Varlet," replied the master, " cease your profane 
talking. There are those will bury the king who can pay 
fiwr the digging. Have you come to the crown of the 
vault?" 

** Rot it, no — neither crown nor side. I think we may 
finish the job to-morrow, if they imU put him here. How 
long may ^ing Edward have been dead, master ? " 

The more patient tradesman exhorted his labourers to 
persevere, but their efforts were still unsuccessful. Her- 
bert grew cold and weary, and after many vain direc- 
tiooB took another stroll round the solitary chapel. At 
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the entrance he encountered the worthy Bishop Juxon, 
and they together walked into the choir. 

" Ten years ago, ere the troubles began," said the good 
bishop, in a voice that implied something between a re- 
verie and an address to Herbert, " ten years ago, I saw 
our poor dead master sit in that stall, in all the glory and 
power of a king. His nobles were around him, and the 
oanners of royal and princely houses waved above fhem, 
and the loud organ sounded a jubUate, and the people 
looked on in awe and reverence. And now we are seek- 
ing to consign him to a hasty grave — and the place of 
splendour is desolate and plundered of its ornaments — 
and the nobles are proscribed or they are traitors — and 
their banners are torn down and their escutcheons defaced 
— and the night-bird comes in at the broken lattice to 
make her nest in their abandoned seats — and the glory of 
the church and of the land has passed away." '^ I have 
some odd notions about the churcii," replied Herbert, "but 
they might have corrected her errors without stripping 
her of her decent reverence — they might have bounded the 
power of the throne without murdering our dear master." 

It was, perhaps, well for these faithful mourners, that 
the arrival of some personages of consequence prevented 
a continuance of their complaining dialogue ; or some 
ready ears might have treasured up their words, to be re- 
peated to those who would not have greatly compassion- 
ated their sorrow, or very ardently seconded their zeal. 

"Master Herbert," said the Earl of Lindsey, "you 
tarry long. Is not the vault yet opened ? " 

" My good lord, I pray you to believe that I have ex- 
«*cised all needful diligence. The workmen have diflt- 
culty to find the entrance to the vault, and they are even 
now labouring in a fresh direction." 

" Why then. Master Herbert, we must change our 
plan. Your warrant is to bury the-king this 7th day of 
February, and we may do well to observe it to the letter. 
See you not, by that gleam of sun in the western aisle, 
that the day is waning ? " 

" I remember," said the Marquis of Hertford, " to 
have heard it idfirmed, that Henry the Eighth's vault is 
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at the eastern end of the choir. Lend me thy staff, Mas- 
ter Herbert." 

The lord advanced towards the altar, and commenced a 
series of experiments, which caused the labourers, who 
had suspended their fruitless operation, to admire at his 
sagacity. At last the pavement returned a hollow sounds 
and the by-standers agreed that it would be prudent to 
direct all their labours to this new attempt. 

*' It is certainly indifferent in the eye of reason," eja- 
culated Herbert, " whether he sleepeth with the House 
of York, or the House of Tudor. One more choice is 
yet left, and if this fail, we may lay him with another 
royal — * martyr,* " he would have said, but Bishop Juxon, 
who stood by in silence, laid his finger on his lip, and 
Herbert stammered out, " personage — the unhappy 
Henry VI." 

The pavement was removed, and with some consider- 
able exertion the vault was soon discovered and opened. 
A ladder and a lantern were procured, and Herbert, with 
the good bishop, fearlessly descended. The lords had no 
demre to contemplate mortality so closely. 

" Here is the end of all," said the bishop. " There 
lies the high-crested tyrant, reckless alike of his pleasures 
and his sins ; and though he departed in the plenitude of 
his power and his iniquity, he is as humbled as our poor 
master, who is come to the tomb a sufferer and a saint. 
Well— well — the day of retribution will arrive." 

They soon ascended. " Is there room?" said the 
Duke of Rutland. " Ample," replied Herbert. " Hennr 
has one of his wives by his side ; but there is no quarrel- 
ling for a ^ew love." 

" Canst thou, in two hours," said the bishop to one of 
the workmen, '^ canst thou cut a plate or girdle of lead 
with these words — * King Charles beheaded by his Par- 
liament, 1648?" f'l think there be not time enough 
for so much," said the man. " Nor have we warrant for 
it," said the Earl of Lindsey. " Cut the words—* King- 
Charles, 1648,* and see that all be ready at six of the- 
clock. The party left the chapel. 

In the bed-chamber in which the unhappy Charles had 
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4aiept only twelve days previous to hk esec^tion, wasnoir 
placed his coflBn. The apartment was nearly in tin 
-same order as when be left it. Herbert and the bishop 
entered. The FecoUeetions of his master's si^rings 
pressed upon the faithful u^er, and he -dropped a im 
unbidden tears. The good bishop took up the king's 
book of devotions, which lay upon the table ; the leaf was 
folded down at the penitential Psalms, mad the l»shap 
■also wept at this sign of the contrite heart wkidi had 
passed to a bar of merey . 

The door opened, and Colonel Whitebot, the parlia- 
men^ary governor of the castie, entered. ** Well, Mas- 
ter Herbert,*^' he exclaimed, with a lone of cofitemptoaas 
exultation, ^'your inaster be soon returned to Ins old 
lodging, but we shall now have less trouble to gaand 
him." "His soul, sir," answered the bishop, ** is now 
in company with the seraphic hosts ; he is above all dan- 
ger and all fear ; and he is as &r removed from earthly 
insult^ as his virtues were triumphant over liie malice of 
his enemies. I hope at the great day of account bis per- 
secutors will not be shut out from that mercy which they 
^denied to him." 

*' Look you, doctor," exclaimed ihe colonel; "j^our 
office is to bury Charles Stuart, and not to preach over 
bim. So be busy about it. Within there I Bear tins 
body to its grave, and look that none of the town peo{^ 
enter the gates." " With your leave, sir," said we 
bishop, " we have appointed six of the dock for the hour 
of interment ; and if it be your pleasure till that time, the 
body may be placed in St. George^s Hall, that dKwe who 
follow it may arrange themselves in deeent oiyier." The 
governor paused suspteioui^y, but at kngtin yielded a re- 
luctant assent ; and to that hall of revelry and of triumph 
were borne the lonely lemains ; and a few stsod round 
them with a sincere somMv ; and a few looked on with a 
vague and not uncharitable curiosity. The paase was 
brief; and the state, if such it could be ealled, sadden 
and scanty. A few glanmmng torches were lighted ; 
six of the king's faithM friends lil^fced t^ coffin on their 
^thoMerB ; abont a dozen gealkaoMja m vAxsrain!^. ar- 
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ranged themsehres behind it ; and the procession moved 
forward. 

The speetators of this sad eeremony were few. Here 
and iheve a soldier of the parliament walked by the side 
of the corpse — and some muttered an exclamation of com- 
passion — and some repeated a sentence from the Scrips 
tores, which they applied to l^e fall of him whom they 
heid as a scourge and a tyrant. The inner gates of Iws 
fortress creaked heavily on their massy hinges as tiie 
&neral passed ; and here ihe guard was numerous. At 
intervals a £le of paiiiamentary troops were ander arms ; 
bnt such precautions seemed unnecessary. Few of the 
people were admitted within ihe ward ; and no knell an- 
nounced file melancholy badness tiiat was in hand. The 
evening was lowering ; and fitful gasts of wind echoed 
fdoBg the old and tenantless towers, the only requiem to 
Hke soul of the departed. The day was just closed, and 
^e few torches were required, not fer splendour, but fer 
nse. Hiey deepened the gloom ; — and the whole scene 
wore such a character of solemn indistinctness, l^t those 
who loved the king felt their weight of grief almost in- 
supportable, and those who hated him luid surrendered 
almost all th^ fierceness and thmr levity to ikee assoda- 
tions of death that were about than. 

Tite scanty procession at length reached the western 
entrance of tiie chapel. It was here again met by a file 
of masketeers, but they exhibited no martial reverence to 
^le remains of a Idng. No gorgeoos tapers shed their 
illumination over the lofty columns and the iresited roof ^ 
•no (hanl voices sung the sacred dii^ which proclaims 
,the hopes of immortality ; no crowds of nobles came im 
their mantles of state to bear witness to the vanity of all 
earthly dignities. At the grave, however, stood the faith- 
ful Juxon. The bearers put down the corpse in silence : 
Herbert and those who followed the king crowded round 
those remains whic^ would seon pass fer ever from their 
view ; and the bishop opened his service-book. After a 
iSMMaent's hxterval he began his duty with a broken and 
tnemuloBS voice : — ^^ I said, I will tske heed to my ways^ 
that I oSknd not with my toxxgne .' ' 
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A loud knocking was heard at the outer door. The 
bishop paused, but proceeiled : — " I will keep my mouth 
ssit were with a bridle, while the ungodly is in my sight." 

Colonel Whitchot strode into the ehoir, and with a 
peremptory voice exclaimed, " Silence, Master Juxon, 
silence I " The mourners looked up tremblinfr, and the 
good bishop said, " Maj we not quietly pay the last du' 
ties to our master ? " " It may not be, sir, it may not 
be. Know ye not that the Directory has forbidden all 
wdn, and catholic, and antJ-christian ceremonies over the 
dead, which smellof the abominations of the greet harlot? 
Soldiers, lower the body into the grave." 

The mandate was quickly eiecut^. TheserrantofGod 
and the faithful mourners lifted up then- eyes to heaven, 
and waited the issue of this violence. After the mus- 
keteers had lowered the coffin, the three lords, with 
Dr. Juxon, and Herbert, and two or three anxious fol- 
lowers, went down into the vault; and there the bishop 
threw himself upon his knees, amotion which all present 
involuntarily imitated, and exclaimed — 

" Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits of 
them that depart hence in the Lord, and with whom the 
souls of the faithtiil, after they are delivered from the 
butden of the flesh, are in joy. and felicity ; we give thee 
hearty thanks for that it buh pleiued thee to deliver this 
our brother out of the miseries of this sinful world, be- 
seeching thee that it may please thee, of thy gradoui 
goodness, shortly toaccomplisb the number of uine elect. 



CLEAN TOUR HONOUR'S SHOES. 

1h one of the many courts on the north side of Fleet 
Street might be seen, somewhere about the year 1820, 
ttti lagl of the ghtte-blacki. One would think ^that ha 
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deemed himself dedicated to his profession hy Nature, for 
he was a Negro. At the earliest dawn he crept forth 
from his neighbouring lodging, and planted his tripod on 
tiie quiet pavement, where he patiently stood till noon 
' was past. He was a short, large-headed son of Africa, 
subject, as it would appear, to considerable variations of 
spirits, alternating between depression and excitement, 
as the gains of the day presented to him the chance of 
having a few pence to recreate himself, beyond what he 
should carry home to his wife and children. For he had 
a wife and children, this last representative of a falling 
trade ; and two or three little woolly-headed decrotteurs 
nestled around him when he was idle, or assisted in taking 
off the roughest of the dirt when he had more than one 
client. He watched, with a melancholy eye, the gradual 
improvement of the streets ; for during some twenty or 
thirty years he had beheld all the world combining to 
ruin him. He saw the foot-pavements widening; the 
large flag-stones carefully laid down ; the loose and broken 
piece, which discharged a slushy shower on the unwary 
foot, instantly removed : he saw the kennels diligently 
cleansed, and the drains widened : he saw experiment 
upon experiment made in the repair of the carriage-way, 
and the noles, which were to him as the **old familiar 
faces " which he loved, filled up with a haste that appeared 
quite unnecessary, if not insulting. One solitary country- 
shopkeeper, who had come to London once a year during 
a long life, clung to our sable friend ; for he was the only 
one of the fraternity that he could find remaining, in his 
walk from Charing Cross to Cheapside. The summer's 
morning when that good man planted his foot on the 
three-legged stool, and desired him carefully to turn back 
his brown gaiters, and asked him how trade went with 
him, and shook his head when he learned that it was very 
bad, and they both agreed that new-fangled ways were 
the ruin of the country — that was a joyful occasion to him, 
for he felt that he was not quite deserted. He did not 
continue long to struggle with the capricious world. 

** One morn we miss'd him on th* accustomed stand,** 
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He redred into the workhouse ; and his boys, having a 
keener eye than their father to the wants of the commu- 
nity , took up the trade which he most hated, and applied 
themselves to the diligent removal of the mud in an earlier 
stage of its accumulation — they swept crossings, instead 
of cleaning shoes. 

The last of the Shoe-blacks belongs to history. He 
was one of the living monuments of old London ; he was 
a link between three or four generations. The stand 
which he purchased in Bolt Court (in the wonderful re^ 
semblance of external appearance between all these Fleet 
Street courts, we cannot be sure that it was Bolt Court) 
had been handed down from one successor to another, 
with as absolute a line of customers as Child's Banking-* 
house. He belonged to a trade which has its literary 
memorials. In 1754, the polite Chesterfield, and the 
witty Walpole, felt it no degpradation to the work over 
which they presided that it should be jocose about his 
fraternity, and hold that his profession was more dignified 
than that of the author : 

** Far be it from me, or any of my brother authors, to 
intend lowering the dignity of the gentlemen trading in 
black-ball, by naming them with ourselves : we are ex- 
tremely sensible of the great distance there is between 
us : and it is with envy that we look up to the occupation 
of shoe-cleaning, while we lament the severity of our for* 
tune, in being sentenced to the drudgery of a less respect- 
able employment. But while we are unhappily ex- 
cluded from the stool and brush, it is surely a very hard 
case that the contempt of the world should pursue us, only 
because we are unfortunate." * 

Gay makes " the black youth " — his mythological de- 
scent from the goddess of mud, and his importance in a 
muddy city — the subject of the longest episode in his 
amusing * Trivia.' The shoe-boy's mother thus addresses 
him : 

_** Go thrive : at some frequented comer stand ; j 
This brush I give thee, grasp it in thy hand ; 

* The World, No. 57. 
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Temper tbe foot within this vase of oil, 
. Ajod let the little tripod aid thy toil; 
On this methinks I see the walking crew, 
At thy request, support the miry shoe ; 
The foot grows black that was with dirt embrown*d, 
And in thy pocket gingling halfpence sound. 
The goddess plunges swift beneath the flood, 
And dashes all around her showers of mud; 
The youth straight chose his post ; the labour ply'd 
Where branching streets from Charing Cross divide ; 
His treble voice resounds along the Mews, 
And Whitehall echoes — * Clean your Honour's Shoes I ' *■ 

The cry is no more heard. The pavements of W^hitehall 
are more evenly laid than the ancient marble courts of 
York Place, where Wolsey held his state, and Henry 
revelled ; and they are far cleaner, even in the most in^ 
auspicious weather, than the old floor beneath the rushes. 
Broad as the footways are — as the broadest of the entire 
original streets — the mightiest of paving-stones is not 
large enough for the comforts of the walker ; and a pave- 
ment without a joint is sought for in the new concrete of 
asphaltum. Where the streets which run off from the 
great thoroughfares are narrow, the trottoir is widened at 
the expense of the carriage-road ; and one cart only can 
pass at a time, so that we walk fearless of wheels. If we 
would cross a road, there is a public servant, ever assidu- 
ous, because the measure of his usefulness is that of his 
reward, who removes every particle of dirt from before 
our steps. No fllth encumbers the kennels ; no spout 
discharges the shower in a torrent from the house-top. 
We pass quietly onwards from the Horse Guards to the 
India House without being jostled ofi* the curb-stone, 
though we have no protecting posts to sustain us ; and 
we perceive why the last of the shoe-blacks vanished 
from our view about the time when we first noticed his 
Active brothers at every corner of Paris — a city then 
somewhat more filthy than the London of the days of 
.Anne. 

He who would see London well must be a pedestrian. 
Gay, who his left us tho most exact as well as the most 
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lively picture of the external London of a hundred and 
twenty years ago, is enthusiastic in his preference for 
walking : 

'* Let others in the joltiDg coach confide, 
Or in the leaky boat the Thames divide, 
Or, box*d witlun the chair, contemn the street. 
And trust their safety to another's feet : 
Still let me walk." 

But what a walk has he described ! He sets out, as what 
sensible man would not, with his feet protected with 
** firm, well-hammer'd soles ;" but if the snoe be too big, 

" Each stone will wrench th* unwary step aside." 

This, we see, is a London without trottoirs. The middle 
of a paved street was generally occupied with the chan- 
nel ; and the sides of the carriage-way were full of abso- 
lute holes, where the rickety coach was often stuck as in 
a quagmire. Some of the leading streets, even to the 
time of George II., were almost as impassable as the ave- 
nues of a new American town. The only road to the 
Houses of Parliament before 1760 was through King 
Street and Union Street, " which were in so miserable a 
state, that fagots were thrown into the ruts on the days 
on which the king went to Parliament, to render the 
passage of the state-coach more easy." * The present 
Saint Margaret's Street was formed out of a thoroughfare 
known as Saint Margaret's Lane^ which was so narrow 
that " pales were obliged to be placed, four feet high^ 
between the foot-path and coach-road, to preserve the 
passengers from injury, and from being covered with mud, 
which was splashed on all sides in abundance." f The 
pales here preserved the passengers more effectually than 
the posts of other thoroughfares. These posts, in the 
principal avenues, constituted the only distinction between 
tlie foot-way and carriage-way; fol* the space within 
the posts was as uneven as the space without. This inner 
space was sometimes so narrow that only one person could 
pass at a time ; and hence those contests for the wall that 
filled the streets with the vociferations of anger, and the 

♦ Smith's Westminster, p. 261. t ^'^- P* 262, 
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din of assaulting sticks, and sometimes the clash of naked 
steel. Dr. Johnson describes how those quarrels were 
common when he first came to London ; and how at length 
things were better ordered. But the change must in 
great part be imputed to the gradual improvement of the 
streets. In Gay's time there was no safety but within 
the posts. 

" Though expedition bids, yet never stray 
Where no ranged posts defend the rugged way ; 
Here laden carts with thundering waggons meet, 
"Wheels clash with wheels, and Imr the narrow street." 

In wet and g^sty weather the unhappy walker heard the- 
crazy signs swinging over his head, as Gulliver describes- 
the Red Lion of Brentford. The spouts of every house 
were streaming at his feet, or drenching his laced hat and 
his powdered wig with unpitying torrents. At every step 
some bulk or shop-projection narrowed the narrow road, 
and drove him against the coach-wheels. The chairmen, 
if there was room to pass, occupied all the space between 
the Wall and the posts. The " hooded maid " came 
sometimes gingerly along, with pattens and umbrella 
(then exclusively used by women), and of courtesy he 
must yield the wa^l. The small-coal man, and the sweep,, 
and the barber, took the wall, in assertion of their clothes- 
soiling prerogative; and the bully thrust him, or was. 
himself thrust, " to the muddy kennePs side," The 
great rule for the pedestrian was, — 

" Ever be watchful to maintain the wall."^ 

The dignity of the wall, and its inconveniences, were as 
old as the time of James and Charles. Donne, in his 
first Satire, describes the difficulties of one who took the. 
wall : — 

" Now we are in the street; he first of all, ' 
. Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall, 

And so, imprisoned and hemmed in by me. 

Sells for a little state his liberty." 

The streets, in the good old times, often presented^ 
obstructions to the pedestrian which appear to us like the 
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wonders of some unknown region. In the more recent un- 
happy days of public executions the wayfarer passed up 
Ludgate Hill with an eye averted from the Old Bailey ; 
for there, as Monday morning came, duly hung some 
three, and it may be six, unhappy victims of a merciless 
•code, judicially murdered, according to our better notions. 
Then was the rush to see the horrid sight, and the dense 
crowd pouring away from it ; and the pickpocket active 
under the gallows ; and the business oi life internipted 
for a quarter of an hour, with little emotion even amongst 
the steady walkers who heeded not the spectacle : it was 
a thing of course. And so was the pillory in earlier 
times. Gay says nothing of the feelings of the passer- 
en ; he had only to take care of his clothes : 

" Where, elevated o'er the gaping crowd, 
Clasp'd in the board the perjur'd head is bow*d, \ 
Betimes retreat ; here, thick as hailstones pour, 
Turnips and half>hatch'd eggs, a mingled shower, 
Among the rabble rain : some random throw 
May with the trickling yolk thy cheek overflow." 

People used to talk of these things as coolly as Garrard 
wrote to Lord Strafford of them : " No mercy showed to 
Prynne ; he stood in the pillory, and )o8t his first ear in 
a pillory in the palace at Westminster in full term ; his 
• ©therein Cheapside, where, while he stood, his volumes 
were burnt under his nose, which had almost suffocated 
him." The cruelty is not mitigated by the subsequent 
account of Garrard, that Mr. Prynne " hath got his ears 
sewed on, that they grow again, as before, to his head." 
If the mob round the pillory was safely passed, there was 
another mob often to be encountered. Rushing along 
Cheapside, or Covent Garden, or by the Maypole in the 
Strand, came the foot-ball players. It is scarcely 
conceivable, when London had settled into civilization, 
little more than a century ago, — when we had our famed 
Augustan age of Addisons and Popes, — when laced coats, 
and flowing wigs, and silver buckles, ventured into the 
streets, and the beau prided himself on 

" The nice conduct of a clouded cane, — " 
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that the ^great thoroughfares through which men now 
move, " intent on high designs," should be a field for 
foot-ball : 

" The prentice quits his shop to join the crew ; 
Increasing crowds the flying game pursue." 

This is no poetical fiction. It was the same immeaiately 
after the Restoration. It was the same in the days of 
Elizabeth. To this game went the sturdy apprentices, 
with all the train of idlers in a motley population ; and 
when their blood was up, as it generally was in this exer- 
cise, which Stubbes calls " a bloody ana murthering prac- 
tice, rather than a fellowly sport or pastime," they had 
little heed to the passengers in the streets, whether tliere 
was passing by 



" a veltet justice with a long 
Great train of blue-coats, twelve or fourteen strong ;"* 

or a gentle lady on her palfrey, wearing her " visor made 
of velvet." t The courtier, described in Hall, had an 
awful chance to save his " pere winkle " in such an en- 
counter; when with his " bonnet vaiPd," according to 
the " courtesies " of his time, 

" Travelling along in London way," 

he has to recover his " auburn locks " from the " ditch " 
that crosses the thoroughfare. 

The days we are noticing were not those of pedestrians. 
The ** red-heerd shoes " of the time of Anne were as 
little suited for walking as the ** pantofles " of Elizabeth, 
" whereof some be of white leather, some of black, and 
some of red ; some of black velvet, some of white, some 
of red, some of green, rayed, carved, cut, and stitched all 
over with silk, and laid on with gold, silver, and such 
like." So Stubbes describes the ** corked shoes " of his 
day; and he adds, what seems very apparent, ** to go abroad 
in them as they are now used altogether, is rather a let or 
hindrance to a man than otherwise. "J These fine sheet 
belonged to the transition state between the horse and 

♦ Donne. t Stubbes. J Anatomy of Abuses. 
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THE WAKE.* 

Decay, followed by reproduction, is the order of nature; 
and 80, if the vital power of society be tiot extinct, the 
men of one generation attempt to repair what the follr 
or the wickedness of their predecessors has destroyed! 
Sumptuous abbeys were pulled down in the reign of 
Henry VIII. ; but humble parish-churches rose up in 
the reign of Elizabeth. Wiuiin four miles of Stratrord^ 
on the opposite bank of the Avon, is the pretty village 
of Welfora ; and here is a church which bears the date 
of 1568 carved upon its wall. Although the church was 
new, the people would cling, and perhaps more pcrtina- 
ciouslv than ever, to the old usages connected with their 
church. They certainly would not forego their Wake, — 
'* an ancient custom among the Christians of this island 
to keep a feast every year upon a certain week or day in 
remembrance of the finishmg of the building of their 
parish'Church, and of the first solemn dedicating of it to 
the service of God."t For fifty years after the period 
of which we are writing, the wakes prevailed, more or 
less, throughout England. The Puritans had striven to 
put them down ; but the opposite party in the Church as 
zealously encouraged them. Charles I. spoke the voic0' 
of this party in one of his celebrated declarations foi 
sports, which gave such deep, and in some respects jus^ 
ofience. In 1633 the King's declaration in favour ^ 
wakes was as follows: — ** In some counties of this kin| 
dom, his Majesty finds that, under pretence of takiif 
away abuses, there hath been a general forbidding, it 
only of ordinary meetings, but of the feasts of the M 

* Tliis paper is extracted, with slight abridgment, Uf 
** William Shakspere, a Biography." The author, desif 
to extend an acquaintance with the old pastimes of ** Mi 
England," reprints it here, without dissociating the desi 
tions from the scenes amid which Shakspere lived. ^ 

t Brand's ' Popular Antiquities,' by Ellis, 1841, t^ 
p. 1. 
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cation of the churches, commonly called Wakes. Now, 
his Msyesty's express will and pleasure is, that these 
feasts, with others, shall be observed ; and that his jus- 
tices of the peace, in their several divisions, shall look to 
it, both that all disorders there may be prevented or 
punished, and that all neighbourhood and freedom, with 
manlike and lawi'ul exercises, be used/'* Neighbour- 
hood and freedom, and manlike exercises, were the old 
English characteristics of the wakes. At the period 
when William Shakspere was just entering upon life, 
with the natural disposition of youth, strongest perhaps 
in the more imaginative, to mingle in the recreations and 
sports of his neighbours with the most cordial spirit of 
enjoyment, the Puritans were beginning to denounce 
every assembly of the people that strove to keep up the 
character of merry England. Stubbes, writing at this 
exact epoch, says, describing " The manner of keeping 
of Wakesses," that " every town, parish, and village, 
some at one time of the year, some at another, but so that 
every one keep his proper day assigned and appropriate 
to itself (which they call their wake-day), useth to make 
great preparation and provision for good cheer ; to the 
which all their friends and kinsfolks, far and near, are 
mvited." Such were the friendly meetings in all mirth 
and freedom which the proclamation of Charles calls 
" neighbourhood." The Puritans denounced them as 
occasions of gluttony and drunkenness. Excess, no 
doubt, was occasionally there. The old hospitality could 
scarcely exist without excess. But it must not oe for- 
gotten that, whatever might be the distinction of ranks 
amongst our ancestors in all matters in which "coat- 
armour" was concerned, there was a hearty spirit of 
social intercourse, constituting a practical equality be- 
tween man and man, which enabled all ranks to mingle 
without offence and without suspicion in these public 
ceremonials ; and thus the civilization of the educated 
classes told upon the manners of the uneducated. There 

* Rushworth's * Collections,' quoted in Harris's * Life of 
Charies I.' 
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is no writer who furnishes us a more eomplete picture of 
this aneient freedom of intercourse than Chaueer. The 
company who meet at the Tabard^ and eat the victual' of 
the best, and drink the strong wine^. and submit them- 
selves to the merry host, and tell their tales upon the 
pilgi*image without the slightest restraint, are not only 
tbe very high and the very humble, but the men of pro- 
fessions and the men of trade, who in these later days too 
ofiben jostle and look big upon the debateable land of 
gentility. And so, no doubt, this freedom existed to a 
considerable extent even in t^e days of Shakspere. In 
the next generation Herrick, a parish priest, writes, — 

** Come, Anthea, let us two 
Go to feast, as others do. 
Tarts and custards, creams and cakes, 
Are the junkets still at wakes : 
Unto which the tribes resort, 
Where the buraness is tiie sport" 

With " the tribes ** were mingled the stately squire, the 
reverend parson, and the well-fed yeoman ; and, what 
was of more importance, their wives and daughters there 
exchanged smiles and courtesies. The more tliese meet- 
ings were frowned upon by the severe, tiie more would 
they be cherished by those who thought not that the. 

E roper destiny of man was unceasing labour and mortis 
cation. Some even of the most pure would exclaim, a& 
Burton exclaimed after there had been a contest for fiflj^ 
years upon the matter, '^ Let them freely feast, sing, an(| 
dance, have their puppet-plays, hobby-horses, tabors* 
crowds, bagpipes, &c., play at ball and barley-breakq^ 
and what sports and recreations they like best!"* ^ 

From sunrise, then, upon a bright summer mominf 
are the country people in their holiday dresses hastenia 
to Welford. It is the Baptist's day. There were so^ 
amongst them who had lighted the accustomed bonfif 
upon the hills on the vigil of the saint ; and perhanf 
maiden or two, clin^ng to the ancient superstitions,!/ 
tremblingly sat in me church-porch in the solemnu f 

* Anatomy of MelanchoVy, Pan W^^^si,'!, 
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light, or more darin^y had attempted at midnight to 
gather the fern-seed which should make mortals ^^ walk 
invisible." Over the bridges at Binton come the hill 
people from Temple Grfafton and Billesley. Arden 
pours out its seanty population from the woodland ham- 
lets. Bidibrd and Barton send in their tribes through 
the flat pastures^ on either bank of the river. From 
Stratford there is a pleasant and not circuifous walk by 
the Avon's side, now leading through low meadows, now 
ascending some gentle knoll, where a long reach of the^ 
stream may be traced, and now close upon the sedges 
and alders, with a glinlpse of the river sparkling through 
the green. It is a merry company who follow along this 
narrow road ; and there is a clear voice carolling 

•* Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a : 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a/'* 

They soon cross the ferry at Ludington, and, pas»ng 
through the village of Weston, they hear the church-bells 
of Welford sending forth a merry peal. At length they 
reach the village. There is cordial welcome in every 
house. The tables of the Manor Hall are set out with a 
substantial English breakfast ; and the farmer's kitchen 
emulates the same bounteous hospitality. In a little 
while the church-tower senrls forth another note. A 
single bell tolls for matins. The church soon fills witli a 
zealous congregation ; not a seat is empty. The service 
for tills particular feast is attended to with pious reve*- 
rence ; and when the people are invited to assist in its 
choral parts, they still show that, however the national 
taste for mu«c may have been injured by the suppression 
of the chantries, they are familitu* with the nne old 
chants of their fathers, and can perform them witii spirit 

♦ Winter's Tale, Act IV., Scene IL The music of this> 
song iis given in the Pictorial Shakspere, and in Mr. Chap* 
pell's admirable collection of * Bnglish Nationai A.\t«« ^ « 
are indebted* to Mr. Chappell fbr many of the facta ccnmi^xsMA 
m'tb oar ancient music noticed iiLihe present pai^r. 
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and exactness, each according to his ability, but the most 
with some knowledge of musical science. The homiljis 
ended. The sun shines glaringly through the white 
glass of this new church ; and some of the Stratford 
people may think it fortunate that their old painted 
windows are not yet all removed.* The dew is off the 
green that skirts tibe churchyard ; the pipers and crowders 
are ready; the first dance is to be chosen. Thomas 
Hey wood, one of Shakspere's pleasant contemporaries, 
has left us a dialogue which shows how embarrassing was 
such a choice ; — 

* Jack, . Come, what shall it be ? * Rogero ?* 
Jenkin. * Rogero?* no; we. will dance * The be^nning of 

the world.' 
Sisli/, I love no dance so well as * John, come kiss me now.* 
Nicholas, I have ere now deserv*d a cushion ; call for the 

* cushion-dance.' 
Roger. For my part, I like nothing so well as 'Torn 

Tyler.' 
Jetikin, No : we '11 have * The hunting of the fox.' 
Jack. * The hay, The hay;' there's notMng like *The 

hay.' 
Jenkin. Let me speak for all, and we '11 have * Sellenger's 

round.' "f 

Jenkin, who rejects * Rogero,' is strenuous for *Thc 
Beginning of the World,' and he carries his proposal by 
giving it the more modem name of * Sellenger's Kound.* 
The tune was as old as Henry VIII. ; for it is mentioned 
in *The History of Jack of Newbury,' by Thomas 
Deloney, whom Kemp called the great l^lad-maker : — 

♦ " All images, shrines, tabernacles, roodlofts, and monu- 
ments of idolatry are removed, taken down, and de&ced ; 
only the stories m glass windows excepted, which, for want 
of sufficient store of new stuff, and by : reason of extreme 
charge that should grow by the alteration of the same into 
white panes throughout the realm, are not altogether abo- 
lished in most places at once, but by little and little suffered 
to decay, that white glass may be provided and set up in 
tbeir rooms/' — Harrison's ' DescTV\j\\oxi of Esv^ltmd :' 1586. 
t A Woman Killed with Kinetness. \^Q^ 
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*' In comes a noise of musicians in tawny coats, who, tak- 
ing off their caps, asked if they would have any music ? 
The widow answered, * No ; they were merry enough.' 
*Tutr said the old man; Met us hear, good fellows, 
what you can do ; and play me The Beginning of the 
World.' " A quaint tune is this, by whatever name it 
be known — an air not boisterous in its character, but calm 
and gracefol ; — a round dance "for as many as will ;" 
who " take hands and go round twice, and back again," 
with a succession of figures varying the circular move- 
ment, and allowing the display of mdividual grace and 
nimbleness : — 

** Each one, tripping on his toe, " 
Will be here with mop and mowe.*** 

The countryfolks of Shakspere's time put their hearts 
into the dance ; and, as then* ears were musical by edu- 
cation, their energy was at once joyous and elegant. 
Glad hearts are there even amongst those who are merely 
lookers-on upon this scene. The sight of happiness is in 
itself happiness; and there was real happmess in the 
<' unreproved pleasures'' of the youths and maidens 

" Tripping the comely country-round 
With daffodils and daisies crown'd."t 

If Jenkin carried the voices for * Sellenger's Hound/ 
Sisly must next be gratified with ' John, come kiss me 
now.' Let it not be thought that Sisly called for a 
vulgar tune. This was one of the most favourite airs of 
Queen Elizabeth's < Virginal Book,' and after being long 
popular in England it transmigrated into a "goodly 
song " of Scotland. The tune is in two parts, of which 
the first part only is in the ^ Virginal Book,' and this is 
a sweet little melody full of grace and tenderness. The 
more joyous revellers may now desire something more 
stirring, and call for " Packington's Pound,' as M per- 
haps as the days of Henry VIII., and which survived for 
a couple of centuries in the songs of Ben Jonson aad 

Tempest, Act IV., Scene \. . 
/ Herrick's HespeTides. 
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Gfty.* Tba controversy about players^ pipes?, md 
dancers hja3 fixed the date of some of those old tunes, 
showing us to what melodies the young Shakspere might 
have moved joyously in a round or a galliard, Stephen 
Gosson, for example, /sneers at ^ Trenchmore.' A 
writer who came twenty years after Gosson shows us 
that the ^Trenobmore' was acarcely to be reckoned 
amongst the graceful dances : ^^ In this case, like one 
dancing the ^Trenchmore/ he stamped up and down 
the ^ard, holding his hips in his hands/'f It was the 
leapmg, romping dance, in which the exuberance of 
animal spirits delights. Burton says — " We must dance 

* Trenchmore * over tables, chairs, and stools." Selden 
has a capital passage upon * Trenchmore/ showing us 
how the sports of the country were adopted by the Court, 
until the most boistovfus of the dancing delights of the 
people fairiy dfov^ out ** state and ancientry," He isays, 
m his * TaWe Talk,'—** The Court^of England is much 
altered. At a solemn daackig, first you had the grave 
measures, tthen the coraotoes and the galliards, and this 
kapt'up wilh earemony ; and at iangth to ^ Trenchmore ' 
and the * Cushkn^daso^ :' then aU the eonq[)any danoes^ 
lord and groom, lady and kitchen-maid, no dis^nction. 
So in our Court in Queen Elizabeth's time, gravity and 
state were kept up ; in King James's time mings wera 
pMtty well ; but m King Charles's time there has beoi^ 
nothing but ^ Trenchmore ' and l^e ' Cushion^^danoef 
omnium gatherum, tolly polly,hoite^ome toite." It wi 
in this spirit that Charles II. at a eourt ball called ^ 

* CNftokolds all arow,' which he said was <^ the old dadf 
of ]^ngland.'^t Fpom its name, and its jerking melo^ 
^is would «eem to be one of dhe eountry-danceajf 
parallel lines. Thoy^were eaah dan€ed iby the peopf 
out the «ouad ^danee must unqueslionably have l>een .i 

* S«e Ben JoniOD-s sang 'in^ Bartholomew ^air/ Itpf 
ningrr^ 

** My fliast^My and frieocki, jand good people, draw m 

/ Deloney'a ' Gientle Cra^ ;' 1598. 
/ Pepys's * Memoirs,' Svo., \oV. V, ^p. ^^^. 
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most gvaee&J. Old Burton writeB lof it wkh a fine «o- 
thusiasni c — ** It was -a pleasant «%ht, to «ee those pretty 
knots and swunming ifiguies. T^ sun and moon (some 
say) dance about theearth, the three upiper planets about 
the sun as their centre^ — now stationary, now direct, now 
retrog^rade ; now in apogSBO, then in perigseo ; now swift, 
then ak)w ; occidental, oriental ; they turn round, jump 
and traoe, $ and g about the sun with those thuiy- 
three Maculae or Burbonian planets, circa solem saUantes 
Cythaapedum, saith Fromundus. Four Medicean staro 
dance about Jupiter, two Austrian about Saturn, &c.^ and 
all (belike^ to the music of the spheres."'*' ^Joan's 
Placket,' the delight&l old tune that we yet beat time 
to, when the inspiriting song of 'When I followed a 
laas ' conies across our memories,! would be a favourite 
upon the green at Welfbrd ; ,and surely he who in afiber» 
^es said, *' J did think by the excellent constitution of 
tiiryr leg it was formed under the star of a galliard,"]; 
might strive not to resist the attraction of the air of 
' Sweet. Margaret/ and willingly iBurrender himself to the 
inspirati(m of its gentle and its buoyant movements. 
One dance he jnust take part in ; for even the squire and 
the squire^s lady cannot resist its charms, — the danoe 
which. has been in and out of .&shion for two centuries 
and a lial^ and has again asserted its rights in England, 
in despite of waltz and quadrille. We all know , upon the 
most undoubted testimony, that the Sir Roger de Coverley, 
who .to the lasting regret of all mankind caught a cold at 
the County Sessions, and died, in 1712, was the great- 
grandson of the worthy knight of Coverley, or Cowley, 
who '^ was inventor of that famous country-danoe which 
is called after him. "J Who can doubt, then, that 
William Shakspere might have danced this famous dance, 
in hall or on greensward, with its .graceful advancings 
and retirings, its bows and curtsies, its chain figures, its 

♦ « Anatomy of Melancholy/ Part III., Sec 2. 

t Love in a Village. 

X Twelfth Nighty Act I., Scene 3. 

} Spectator, JSfos. 2 and 517. 
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pretty knots unravelled in simultaneous moyement ? In 
vain for him might old Stubbes denounce peril to body 
and mind in his outcry against the '^ horrible vice of 
pestiferous dancing." The manner in which the first 
ruritans set about making people better, after the fashion 
of a harsh nurse to a froward child, was very remarkable. 
Stubbes threatens the dancers with lameness and broken 
legs, as well as with severer penalties ; but, being con- 
strained to acknowledge that dancing *' is both ancient 
and general, having been used ever in all ages as well of 
the godly as of the wicked," he reconciles the matter 
upon the following principle : — " If it be used for man's 
comfort, recreation, and godly pleasure, privately (every 
sex distinct by themselves), whether with music or other- 
wise, it cannot be but a very tolerable exercise.** We 
doubt if this arrangement would have been altogether 
satisfactory to the young men and maidens at the Wel- 
ford Wake, even if Philip Stubbes had himself appeared 
amongst them, with his unpublished manuscript in his 
pocket, to take the place of uie pipers, crying out to them 
— " Give over, therefore, your occupations, you pipers, 
you fiddlers, you minstrels, and you musicians, you drum- 
mers, you tabretters, you fluters, and all other of that 
wicked brood."* Neither, when the flowing cup was 
going round amongst the elders to song and story, would 
he have been much heeded, had he himself lifted up his 
voice, exclaiming, " Wherefore should the whole town, 
parish, village, and country, keep one and the same day, 
and make such gluttonous feasts as they do?"t One 
young man might have answered, *^ Dost thou think be- 
cause thou ai*t virtuous there shall be no more cakes and 
ale ?" J 

♦ Anatomy of Abuses. f Ibid. 

t Twelfth Night, Act II., Scene 3. 
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THE SLAVE-SHIP. 

There was no sound upon the deep, 

The breeze lay cradled there ; 
The motionless waters sank to sleep 

Beneath the sultry air ; 
Out of the cooling brine to leap 

The dolphin scarce would dare. 

Becalm'd on that Atlantic plsun 

A Spanish ship did lie ; — • 

She stopp'd at once upon the main, 

For not a wave roll'd by : 
And she watch'd six dreary days, in vain, 

For the storm-bird's fearful cry. 

But the storm came not, and still the ray 

Of the red and lurid sun 
Wax*d hotter and hotter every day, 

Till her crew sank one by one, 
And not a man could endure to stay 

By the helm, or by the gun. 

Deep in the dark and fetid hold 

Six hundred wretches wept ; 
They were slaves, that the cvarsed lust of gold 

From their native land had swept; 
And there they stood, the young and old, 

While a pestilence o'er them crept. 

Cramm'd in that dungeon-hold they stood. 

For many a day and night. 
Till the love of life was all subdued 

By the fever's scorching blight. 
And their dim eyes wept half tears, half blood, - 

But still they stood upright. 

And there they stood, the quick and OieeidL, 
Fropp'd by that dungeoivs Yra\r» — 
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And the dying mother bent her head 
On her child — but she could not fall ; — 

In one dread mght th» liffr bad fled 
From half that were there in thrall. 

The mommg came, mmI tiiie i^eejdfiM crew 
Threw the hatdiwaya open wide ; 

Then the siekeaing fiimta of death up-flew, 
And spread on every ^de ; — 

And, ere that eve, of the tynat few, 
Full twenty souls had diecL 

They died, the gaoler aad the sUve*— 
•They died with the sel^«ame pais — 
They were equal then, for no ery could SMre 
Those who bound, or who wtMre ike cfatta; 
And the robber-indiite found a oonmon grave 
With him of the DAgroHStaiA^ 

The pest-ship ^ept os her oeeaa-bed^ 

As still as any vtreck, 
Till they all, save ob« eld isatt^ w««!dead,^ 

In her hold oir on her deek : 
That man, as life around him fled, 

Bow'd not his statdy nodc^ 

He arose — the chmn was on his hands^ 
But he climb'd fron that dismal place ; 

And he saw the bmo who forg'd his bands* 
Lie each upo» hift faee : — 

There on the deekliMit old man stands," 
The lord of all tika space; 

He sat him down, wtA he wsleh'd a cloud 

Just cross the settmg sun. 
And he heard the l%bt breeze heave the shroud 

Ere that sultry^ day waa done; 
When tiie nigfat came (xn, 'die gale was loed, 

And the clouds rose tbdek and dun. 



And 9tiH the negr»beldly iv«SIl^^ 
The lone and alenk a^p-V 
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With a step of vengeful pride he stalk'd, 

And a sneer was on his lip — 
For he laug^'d to tiiink how Death had baulk'd 

The fetters and the whip. 

At last he sl^: — the ligbtning' flash 

Pla^'d round the creaking' ina»t^ 
And' the auls were wet with the oeeiin's plashy 

But the Mp was anchored §mk^ — 
1^11 a^len^,. with a k»vd and fearful crash 

FreiB-hereabie's strains she past; 

Away she swept, as with instinct rife, 

O'er her broad and dangerous path ; 
And the midnight tempestV sudden strife 

Had gathering sounds of wrath : 
Tet on board that ship was no sound of Iife^ 

Save the song of that captive swarth. 

He sang of his AfHc's distant sands^. 

As the sUppery deck he trod ; 
He fear'd ta die in other lands, 

'Neath a tyrant master's rod ; 
And he lifted his hard amd fettered hands 

In a pwyer to-tbe negn>''s G«d. 

He toueh'd not the sail nor the driving hehn, 

But he looked on the rs^ng sea, 
And he joy'd — for the wav<es that woold overwhdin 

Would leave his spirit free ; 
And he pray'd that the ship to no Christian* realm; 

Before the storm might flee. 

He smiled amidst the tempest's frown, 

He sang amidst its roar ; 
His joy no fear of death could drown — 

He was a slave no more. 
The helmless ship that night went down 

On Senegambia's shore ! 
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SIR JOHN DINELY. 

It is some forty years ago since a remarkable personage 
was to be daily gazed at amongst the sights of n indsor. 
One of the writer's earliest recollections is of this singu- 
lar man. We see him now, as he appeared to our child- 
ish cmiosity, mysteriously creeping by the first light of a 
winter's morning through the great gate of the lower ward 
of the Castle into the narrow back streets of the town. 
He then constantly wore a large cloak, called a roque- 
laure, beneath which appeared a psdr of thin legs encased 
in dirty silk stockings. If the morning was wet, his cloak 
was not his only protection from the weather. He had 
a formidable umbrella ; and, what was most wonderful, 
he stalked along upon pattens. Often have we watched 
him creeping out of his solitary house in the Castle, and 
most carefully locking doors behind him, as he went on 
his morning errands. There he lived in one of the houses 
of the Military Knights, then called Poor Knights, to 
which body he belonged : it was the house next to the 
governor's. No human being, it was imagined, had for 
some years entered that house except its eccentric pos- 
sessor. The wise man, he held, was his ovm best assist- 
ant ; and so he dispensed with all domestic service. In 
the morning, then, he duly went forth to make his frugal 
purchases for the day— a faggot, a candle, a small loaf, 
perhaps a herring. All luxuries, whether of meat, or 
tea, or sugar, or butter, were renounced. He had ob- 
jects to be attained, and for whose attsdnment he laboured 
for years, which required money. His income in money, 
derived from his omce, besides his house, was about sixty 
pounds. Regular attendance upon the service of St. 
Creorge's Chapel was his duty ; and the long blue mantle 
which the Poor Knights wore covered the faded finery 
beneath, as well as the roquelaure hid the loaf and the 
farthing candle. But when the offices of the morning 
had been performed, and the sun, perchance, shone 
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brightly, out came another creature. Wherever crowds 
were assembled, — wherever royalty was to be looked 
upon, and the sounds of military music summoned the 
feir ones of Windsor and Eton to the gay parade, — there 
was Sir John Dinely. The roquelaure was cast aside, 
and then were disclosed the treasures which it concealed 
— the embroidered coat, the silk-flowered waistcoat, the 
nether garments of faded velvet, carefully meetine the 
dirty silk stocking, which terminated in the half-polished 
shoe surmounted by the dingy silver buckle. The old 
wig, on great occasions, was newly powdered, and the 
best cocked -hat was brought forth, with a tarnished lace 
edging. There walked, then, on Windsor Terrace, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, one who might 
have sat for the costume of the days of George II. All 
other days were to him as nothing. He had dreams of 
ancient genealogies ; and of alliances still subsisting be- 
tween himself and the first families of the land ; and of 
mansions described in Nash's ^History of Worcester- 
shire,' with marble halls and ^^ superb gates;" and of 
possessions that ought to be his own, which would 
place him upon an equality with the noblest and the 
wealthiest. A little money to be expended in law pro- 
ceedings was to make these dreams realities. That money 
was to be obtained through a wife. To secure for him- 
l^lf a wife was the business of his existence ; to display 
^mself properly where women " most do congregate, ' 
1 the object of his savings ; to be constantly in the 
»lic eye was his glory and his hope. The man had not 
irticle of levity in these proceedmgs. His face had a 
ive and intellectual character ; his deportment was staid 
dignified. He had a wonderful discrimination in 
fiding the tittering girls with whose faces he was fami- 
But perchance some buxom matron or timid maiden 
had seen him for the first time gazed upon the appa- 
1 with surprise and curiosity : he approached. With 
[idr of one bred in courts, he made nis most profound 
; and taking a printed paper from his pocket, reve- 
Y presented it and withdrew. We give an extract 
one of these documents which b before us*. — 



\ 
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" Eor a wife. 
<* As tbe pFQsipect of my marriage has laueh laereaBed 
lately, I sm determined to take ihe best means to discover 
tfie lady most liberal in her esteem, by giving her fonr- 
teesi days more to make her quickest steps rtowards matri- 
mony, from the date of this paper mitil eleven o'clock 
the next nK)rning ; and as the contest evidently will be 
superb, honourable, sacred, and lawfully afiectiomate, pray 
do not let false delicacy interrupt you. * ♦ * An emi- 
nent attorney here is lately returned fjom a view of my 
very superb gates before my capital hou&e^ built in the form 
of the queen's house. I have ordered him, or tiiie next 
eminent attorney here, who can satisfy you of my pos- 
session in my estate, and every desirable partieuJar con- 
oeming it, to make you the most liberal settlement you 
can desire, to the vast extent of three hundred thousand 
pounds." And then come some verses, concluding 
thus: — 

*' A beautiful |)age shall carefully hold 
Your iiMfyahip's train surroiuided wi^ gold.** 

Was this man mad ? He had a monomania cerlninly ; 
but in other matters he was the shrewdest man we ever 
knew. He was reserved and sarcastic to most persons, — 
for too frequently was he insulted ; but to those who were 
kind to him he displayed no common jnind. Our<diildish 
curiosity about this singular person became, as we igrew 
older, mixed with a respectful and higher interest. He was 
unfortunate. His misfortunes were inscribed in no less 
terrible a page than that book over which many a boy 
has wept and trembled— the * Newgate Calendar' In 
one of these volumes we had read that on the 17th of 
January, 1741, a dismal tragedy had occurred at Bristol. 
There were two brothers who had become enemies on 
account of the entail of property. The elder was Sir 
John Dine^ly Goodyere, Wonet, the younger, ^Samuel 
Dinely Goodyere, a captain in the navy, commanding the 
Ruby ship of war. The two brokers had long ceased 
to meet; but a common friend, at the request of the 
j^tmger, brought tkem Vi^ft\ii^t. They dined M his 
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house; tliey exchanged professions of brotherly love. 
When they separated, the baronet had to pass alone over 
College Green, at BnstoL B« was encountered by six 
sailors, with the captain of the Ruby at their head. He 
vm sedzed, gaggea, carried to a boat, and thence to the 
ilnp— and he wa* stnmgied. The reiteeaaice of the law 
was ^)«edy. The vessel wasdetainca upon suw)icion: 
liie crime' WW fully proved f and the" inliainan brotner ana 
twti of Ms eonfedefates were hanged witirin two months. 
The Sir John Dhiely of Windsor was the son of the mur- 
derer. ThtA the poor man was perfectly ikmiliar with dl 
the cifoeMBfttaiices ef this tragedy there cftn be no doubt; 
and we h«ve often thought that, s^tupin his lonely 
house, with the homble recollections of the past linger- 
ing abo8$ him, H was wonderful that he wa» not altoge- 
ther mad. The family estates which might have come 
to CapHtm Groodyere were meet probaWy forfeited to the 
crown. The peer advertiser for a wife alludes to this 
cirouHWlaaiice irt another of his bills : — " Pray, my young 
diamteffi^ give me a Mrhestfmg ; do not let your avaricious 
gtiartiKaii unjitsdy fright you wkh et fidie accotmt of a 
foff^More:** Bat the estates were net to be recovered ; 
and the jMHaky for the* crime in the second genertttbn 
was mltigMled) we hope, \sj th>e innocent defuanons by 
whif^ the s(»fi of the gaihy hrolher wtis buoyed up, even 
t^ hi» dying hour. Sir John Dhfiely wa# one morning 
miMmg from his due* afttendanee upon the service of St. 
Creole's Chapel; His door was broken open. His house 
WAS without ramiture except a table and a chair or two. 
i^ke passage byw^hieh it was entered was a receptacle for 
coaIs.^ The «iMi»g-4^eem was strewed with printing types 
*--^ he used to print h«s ewn bifis after the rndesft 
farfiion ; in a iMnall room beyond was^ stretched the poor 
ttan upon^ a pallet bed. He had studied physic ; and he 
YssbA prescribed for hinM^f not in)udkjiousfy, naving a few 
imedieines always at hand. He lingered a few days, and 
^Cfaen — 0# the ^h^m was over. 
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COACHES. 

In asking our readers to look back to the period when 
London was without coaclies — when no sound of wheeb 
was heard but that of the cart, labouring through the 
rutty ways, with its load of fire -wood, or beer, or perhaps 
the king's pots and pans travelling irom Westminster to 
Greenwich — we ask them to exercise a considerable power 
of imagination. Yet London had no coaches till late in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; and they can scarcely be said to have 
come into general use till the accession of James. Those 
who were called by business or pleasure to travel long dis- 
tances in London, which could not be easily reached by 
water-conveyance, rode on horses. For several centuries 
the rich citizens and the courtiers were equestrians. All 
the records oS early pageantiy tell us of the magnificence 
of horsemen. Froissart saw the coronation of Henry IV., 
and he thus describes the progress of the triumphant Bo- 
lingbroke through the city : — " And after dmner the 
duke departed from the Tower to Westminster, and rode 
all the way bareheaded ! and about his neck the livery of 
France. He was accompanied with the prince his son, 
and six dukes, six earls, and eighteen barons, and in all, 
knights and squires, nine hundred horse. Then the king 
had on a short coat of cloth of gold, after the manner of 
Almayne, and he was mounted on a white courser, and 
the garter on his left leg. Thus the duke rode through 
London with a great number of lords, every lord's servant 
in their master's livery ; all the burgesses and Lombard 
merchants in London, and every craft with their livery 
and device. Thus he was conveyed to Westminster. 
He was in number six thousand horse"* The old Eng- 
lish chroniclers revel in these descriptions. They paint 
for us, in the most vivid colours, the entry into London 
of the conqueror of Agincourt ; they are most circum- 
stantial in their relations of the welcome of his unhappy 

♦ Lord Bemers* Froissart 
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son, after the boy had been crowned at Paris, with the 
king riding amidst flowing conduits, and artificial trees 
and flowers, and virgins making '' heavenly melody," and 
bishops '^ in pontificalibus ;" and having made his oblar 
tions at the cathedral, '' he took again his steed at the 
west door of Paul's, and so rode forth to Westminster.'** 
Bjr the ancient " order of crowning the kings and queens 
of England," it is prescribed that, " tiie day before the 
coronation, the king should come from the Tower of 
London to his palace at Westminster, through the midst 
of the city, mounted on a horse, handsomely habited, and 
bare-headed, in the sight of all the people, f The citi- 
zens were familiar with these splendid equestrian proces- 
sions, from the earliest times to the era of coaches ; and 
they hung their wooden houses with gay tapestry, and 
then* wives and daughters sate in their most costly dresses 
in the balconies, and shouts rent the air, and they forgot 
for a short time that there was little security for life or 
property against the despot of the hour. They played 
at tnese pageants, as they still play, upon a smaller scale 
themselves ; and the lord mayor's horse and henchmen 
were seen on all solemn occasions of marching watches and 
Bartholomew fairs. The city dignitaries seldom ride now ; 
although each new sheriff has a horse-block presented to 
him at his inauguration, that he may climb into the saddle 
as beseems his gravity. The courtiers kept to their riding 
processions, down almost to the days of the great civil 
war ; perhaps as a sort of faint shadow of the chivalry 
that was gone. Garrard tells us, in 1636, how the Duke 
of Northumberland rode to his installation as a knight of 
the garter at Windsor with earls, and marquisses, and 
almost all die voun^ nobility, and many barons, and a 
competent number of the gentry, near a hundred horse in 
all. J The era of coaches and chairs was then arrived ; 
but the Duke of Northumberland did not hold that they 

* Fabyan. 

t Liber Regalis, quoted by Stnitt in his * Manners,* vol. iii. 
p. 422. 
X Strafford's Letters, vol. i., p. 427. 
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belonged to knighthood. Fifhr years earlier coaehes 
-vrere dunned as ^^ effeminate. Aubrey, in hid siiort 
memoir of Sir Philip Sidney, ded^Hbee tlie feelhi^ aboat 
eoechefl^ in the days of Elizabetli: *^ I hk^e hentt Dr. 
Fell say that he hss been told by aneient gentlemen ef 
those days of Sir Philip, so fatt^ons for men-at-anns, ^t 
'ttras then held as ^eat a disgrace for a yocmg gentlennai 
to be seen riding in the street in a eoach, as it- wofctM now 
for such a one to be seen in the streets in a pettieoect and 
waistcoat ;; so mach is the feshion of the times now 
altered.** * Oor friend the Water-Poet looks back upon 
^hat'to him golden age with a ^mikr deling. 

Nor was the use of saddle-faorses confined to men in 
the early days. Chaucer thus deserHl^es hi» * W^ df 
Birth :'— 

** Upon an ambler easily she sat, 
Ywimpled well, and on her head a hat 
As broad as is a buckler or a targe, 
A foot-mantle about her hipp^ hirge^ 
And on her feet a pair of spurr^ ^mrp," 

When Katherine of Spain came over in l50i to marry 
Prince Arthur^ a horse was provided (or her conveyance 
from the Tower to Saint PauF^, upon which she was to 
ride ^' with ihepiUton behind a lord to be named by die 
king ;" but it was also ordered that ^^ eleven jMi^eya in 
one suit be ordained for such ladies attending upon the 
said princess as shall follow next unto the sM pillion»*t 
The great ladies long after this rode on horseback oa 
ordinary occasions. Elizabeth commissioned Sir Thomas 
' Gresham to purchase a horse at Antwerp ; and the mer- 
chant-prince writes to Cecil in 1560 : — " the Queen's 
Majesty's Turkey horse doth begin to mend in his feet 
and body ; which doubtless is one of the readiest horses 
that is in all Christendom, and runs the best."} Of poor 
Mary of Scotland, the Earl of Shrewsbury, after convey- 

* Lives, p. 554. 

f HaA. MS.f quoted in No<<tha]kibeHicnd Hooaehold-'Bdok, 
p, 449, 
$ Burgon'8 Life of Gh?esham, '7o\. i. ^. ^Q» 



wg herto Buxton, writes to Oeil in 1580 : — '< Sfaehada 
bard be^ning o£h»r journey :; for <vrhen she would have 
taken ker borse, he ttttrted aside, and therewith she^eU, 
and hurt her back, which she still complains of, notwith- 
standing she applies the bath once or twice a day/** 
The ^'horse-litter " appears to have formed a connectiiig 
link between the saddle and the coaeh. Wbcxi Marga- 
ret, daughter of Henry YIL, set forward for Scotland, 
she rode on a '^ fair palfrey;" but aftser her was '^ con- 
veyed by two foo?tmen one very rich litter, borne by two 
fair coursers very nobly drest, in the which litter the said 
queen was borne on the catering of the good towns, or 
otherwise to her good {JaaBure." -f The litt^ was, as 
wo here see, a vdhide of ceremony. Hall, the great 
chronicler of sights, t^us describes the conveyance of 
Anne Bullen to her coronation : — *' Then came the queen 
in a litter of wiiite di«th of gold, not covered nor bailed, 
wliich was led by two paH&eys clad in white damask down 
to the ground, head and all, led by her footmen. * * * 
So she with sdl her company and the mayor rode forth to 
Temple Bar, which was newly painted and repaired, 
where stood also <divers singmg men and children, till she 
came to Westminster Hall, which was richly hanged with 
doth of arras, and new glaeed. And in the middest of 
the hall she was taken out of her litter." Up to the time 
of Charles I. ^ the hor8e4itter continued to be used on 
state oeeasions ; but it gradually became exclusively em- 
ployed by the rich and aged, at a period when coaches 
were still terribly rough vehides. Evelyn, in his 
'Diary,* states that he travelled in one with his ^ck 
father, in 1640, from Bath to Wotton ; and this. Main- 
land says, is the latest addition of the conveyance wbidi 
he can find. There b a later mention of it, in a Intter 
attack upon the <^ repuldicttis, in 1680 : ''Can we for- 
get ^tbfft hionid ao^ont when Major-Greneral Skippon 
came ia a horae«litter, wounded, to London ? When he 

* Lodge's 'Illustrations,^ vol. ii.'p. 239. 
t Leland's * Collectanea,* quoted in Marklasi^^ ^^xiaJ^^ 
paper fm th^.earlj use of carriages, ' AtchseoVo^pa-J ""wN. ^^ 
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passed by the brewhouse near St. John's Street, a devilish 
mastiff fleWf as at a bear, at one of his horses, and held 
him so fast that the horse grew mad as a mad dog ; the 
soldiers so amazed that none had the wit to shoot the 
mastiff; but the horse-litter, borne between two horses, 
tossed the major-general like a dog in a blanket.'** No- 
thing can be more exact than this description of a litter. 
Of the elder yehides that preceded coaches, whether 
rejoicing in the name of chare, car, chariot, caroch, or 
whirlicote, we have little here to say. Their dignity was 
not much elevated above that of the waggon ; and they 
were scarcely calculated to move about the streets of 
London, which are described in a Paving Act of 1539 as 
'* very foul, and full of pits and sloughs, very perilous 
and noyous, as well for the king's subjects on horseback 
as on foot, and with carriages." There appears little 
doubt that the coach first appeared about 1564 ; although 
the question was subsequently raised " whether the devil 
brought tobacco into England in a coach, or else brought 
a coach in a fog or mist of tobacco."t Stow thus de- 
scribes the introduction of this novelty, which was to 
change the face of English society : ** In the year 1564, 
GuiUiam Boonen, a Dutchman, became the queen's coach- 
man ; and was the first that brought the use of coaches 
into England. After a while, divers great ladies, with 
as great jealousy of the queen's displeasure, made them 
coaches, and rid up and down the countries in them, to 
the great admiration of all the beholders ; but then by 
little and little they grew usual among the nobility and 
others of sort, and within twenty years became a great 
trade of coach-making." In little more than thirty years 
a Bill was brought into Parliament " to restrain the ex- 
cessive use of coaches." 

. One of the most signal examples we can find of the 
growing importance of the middle classes is exhibited in 
their rapid appropriation to their own use of the new 
luxury, which the highest in the land ventured at first to 

* Last Speech of Thomas Pnde, Vbxl Miscellany. 

' Tay\oTv 
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indulge in, timidly, and with '^jealousy'* of the queen's 
displeasure. It was in vain that Parliament legislated 
against their " excessive use ;" it was equally in vain that 
the citizens and citizens' wives who aspired to ride ia 
them were ridiculed by the wits and hooted by the mob. 
As in the diffusion of every other convenience or luxury 
introduced by the rich, the distinction of riding in a coach 
soon ceased to be a distinction. The proud Duke of 
Buckingham seeing that coaches with two horses were 
used by all, and that the nobility had only the exclusive 
honour of four horses, set up a coach with six horses ; and 
then "the stout Earl of Northumberland" established 
one with eight horses.* Massinger, in *The City 
Madam,' exhibits Ann Frugal demanding of her courtly 
admirer — 

" My caroch 
I Drawn by six Flanders mares, my coachman, groom, 
Postillion, and footmen." 

The high-bom and the wealthy soon found that those 
who had been long accustomed to trudge through the 
miry streets, or on rare occasions to bestride an ambling 
nag, would make a ready way with money to appropriate 
the new luxury to themselves. Coaches soon came to be 
hired. They were to be found in the suburban districts 
and in inns within the town. Taylor (he writes in 1623) 
says, " I have heard of a gentlewoman who sent her man 
to Smithfield from Charing Cross, to hire a coach to carry 
her to Whitehall ; another did the like from Ludgate Hill, 
to be carried to see a play at the Blackfriars." He im- 
putes this anxiety for tne accommodation of a coach to the 
pride of the good people, and he was probably right. He 
gives us a ludicrous example of the extent of this passion 
in the case of " two leash of oyster-wives," who " hired 
a coach to carry them to the green-goose fair at Stratford- 
the-Bow ; and as they were nurried betwixt Aldgate and 
Mile-end, they were so be-madam'd, be-mistress'd, and 
ladyfied by the beggars, that the foolish women began, to 
swell with a proud supposition or \magttvary ^^ata\R.'aa, 

* See Wilson's Memoirs, 
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and gave afl their money to the mendk^mting canters.*'*^ 
The riefa visitors who came to London from the country 
were CTeat employers of coaches ; and Taylor tells us that 
the " Proeltoiation concerning the retiring: of tfie gentry 
oat of the eitv into their countries " somewhat *^clear^ 
the streets of these way-stopping whirligigs; for a matt 
now might walk without hiiaing Stand up, hofhysi fel- 
low that can scarcely either go or stand himself."t It is 
easy to conceive that in those days of ffl-paved and nar- 
row streets the coaches nrast have been a great impedi- 
ment' to the goings-on of London business. The Water^ 
Poet is alive to all these inconveniences: '* Butchers can- 
not pass with their cattle for diem ; market folksr, whfch 
boring provferon of victuals to the city, are stopped, stayed, 
and hindered ; carts or wains, with their necessary^wares, 
are debarred and letted ; the milk-maid's ware is often 
spilt in the dirt ;" and then he describes how the proud 
mistresses, sitting in their "hell-cart" (Evelyn tells us 
tiiis was tiie Londoner's name for a coach long after)) 
ride grinning and deriding^ ait die peofle " erow^ed and 
i^irowied up against stalls aad siK>ps» D'Aven«it, soiiie' 
finrty or fi&y yeaf» later, notices the pofwlar fisldmg': 
<^ Mast^ Londoner^ be not so hoi agMnst ooadies." Bkit 
die coadie» flourished in smte of the» popdaee. The ear^ 
maii> miglit dnve up against. th«m, and die eoachman, 
'* with six nobles^sitdng together," might beeompdled 
to "stop^ and give pliace teas maay bcorels'of beer."]f 
They tears^ed, too, m sf»te of dve roads. '* It is ffmes^ 
uneasy kind oS passage in coaches^on the paved streets of 
London, wherem men and women are so test; tumbled,, 
jambled^ nimbled, and crossing of kenneb, danghi^, sai 
uneven, ways." § It is affirmed in a pamphlet quoted by 
Mavklandv entided < Coadi and Sedan,' diat in t636^tbe 
eoaehes " m London^ the subuiHbs^ and witbki four miies-^ 
aompasBwidiouit, are redconed tothenmnberof six tfaotf- 
sand and odd." 
It was two years before the date of tins calcukdon^duit 

* World runs on Wheels, p. ^0. \ I'l, 

t D'Avenant. % Ta^\Qt. 
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the' first haekn^-coaeh stand was estabKshcd in London. 
Garrard thus describes it in a letter to Strafford : " I 
eannot omk to mention any new thing that comes up 
amongst us, thottgh* nerer so triviai : here is one Captain 
Bc^ ; he hath been a sea cerotedn, but now lives on the 
knd, about thi^ citr, where he tries experiments. He 
hath ereeted, according to his abiKty, some four hackney- 
eeadies, pot his men in livery, and appointed them to 
sIiuhI at tne May-pole in the Strand, giving them instrac- 
tioBS at what rates to carry men into several parts of Ae 
town, where aD day they may be had. Other hackney- 
Hien seeing this way, they locked to the same place,, and 
perform their journeys at the same rate. So mat some- 
tines there fe twenty of thent together, which cKsperse 
vp and dewR, tiiat they and others are to be had every- 
where, a* watermen are to be had by the water^side. 
Everybody is much pleased with it. For, whereas be- 
fM^ eeaches eoedd not be had but at great rates, now a 
BMM nay have one much cheaper.'^ 

Writing two months after, the same retailer of news 
says*, '^ Here is a prochimation coming forth about the 
f e fer mation of ha^jmey-coadies, and ordering^ of other 
coaches about London. One thousand nine hundred was 
the number of hackney-coadtes of London, base lean 
jades, unworthy to be seen in so brave a city, or to stand 
about a king's court." In 1635 he writes, ** Here is a 
proclamation coming forth, to prohibit aU hackney- 
coaches to pass up md down in Loaddn streets ; out of 
town they may go at pleasure as heretofore.*' It is per- 
fectly clear tint dw Kmg* might pvodaioiy and that his 
subjects would not hearken to hna,. as long as they 
found hackney-coaches essential to their* business or plea- 
sure. We have an amusing example of the inefficiency 
of such meddKng twenty-five years after. Pepys, in 
his IMary of 1660, writes^ " Notwithstanding this is the 
first day of the King's proclamation against hackney- 
ooecfaes coming into t£e streets to staad to be hired, yet 
I got one to canxme home." We \iim\L -s^^ Xmkw \sa 

* Strafford's Letters, toI. i. p. ^^*t. 
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cunning chuckle as he hires the coach, and laughs at the 
law-md^ers. 

When Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I., returned 
from his faithless wooing of the daughter of Philip IV., 
he brought with him three sedan-chairs of curious work- 
manship. Such a mode of conveyance was unknown to 
the English. They had seen the fair and the feeble 
carried in a box, supported by a horse before and a horse 
behind; but thev felt, therefore, something like what 
we have felt at tne sight of an election rabble harnessed 
to the wheels of a popular candidate — they felt that men 
were degraded, when the favourite of James and Charles, 
Buckingham, first moved into the streets of London 
borne in his sedan on men's shoulders. ^^ Baby Charles'* 
had presented " Steenie "^with two of these luxuries of 
foreign growth. Wilson says, " When Buckingham 
came to be carried in a chair upon men's shoulders, the 
clamour and noise of it was so extravagant, that the 
people would rail on him in the streets, loathing that 
men should be brought to as servile a condition as horses." 
The very year of the expedition of Charles and Buck- 
ingham to Spain, 1623, was Massmger's * Bondman' 
Sroduced, Charles and the favourite returned to Lon- 
on early in October ; the play was first acted on the 
3rd of December. It contains these lines : — 

" 'Tis a strong-limVd knave : 
My fether bought him for my sister's litter, — 
O pride of women ! Coaches are too common ; 
They surfeit in the happiness of peace, 
And ladies think they keep not state enough 
If, for their pomp and ease, they are not borne 
In triumph on nien*8 shoulders" 

Gilchrist and Gifford think that this was an allusion to 
Buckingham. If so, and there can be little doubt of the 
matter, the vain favourite must have paraded with his 
new luxury, " degrading Englishmen into slaves and 
beasts of burden" (as a writer of that day expresses 
himself), upon the instant of Yns retoxiv. 
But the popular clamour was as \i«Sfec\.>3«\. «.^\fta\. '^^ 
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chairs as against the coaches. In 1634, Garrard, writing 
to Lord Strafford, says, " Here is also another project 
for carrying people up and down in close chairs, for the 
sole doing whereof Sir Sander Buncombe, a traveller, 
now a pensioner, hath obtained a patent from tlie king, 
and hath forty or fifty making ready for use." The 
coachmen and chairmen soon got up a pretty quarrel ; 
and in 1636 we find published the amusing tract entitled 
^ Coach and Sedan, pleasantly disputing for place and 
precedence.* The title exhibits to us the form of the 
sedan, with its bearers touting for custom — and we have 
a description of the conveyance and its men, which, with 
the engraving which accompanies it, clearly enough 
shows uiat the chairmen no longer bore the " litter" on 
their shoulders, palanquin-fashion, but that they quickly 
adopted the mode of carrying which has lasted till our own 
day, however the form of the thing carried has changed. 
We have now the coach and the chair fairly launched 
into the streets of London, of which they held joint pos- 
session for more than a century and a half. We have no 
doubt that the chair was a most flourishing invention. 
The state of the pavement till the middle of the last 
century must have rendered carriage conveyance any- 
thing rather than safe and pleasant. Dulaure tells us 
that before tiie time of Louis XIV. the streets of Paris 
were so narrow, particularly in the heart of the town, 
that carriages couid not penetrate into them.* D'Aven- 
ant*s picture of London, before the fire, is not much 
more satisfactory : ** Sure your ancestors contrived your 
narrow streets in the days of wheel-barrows, before those 
greater engines, carts, were invented. Is your climate 
so hot that as you walk you need umbrellas of tiles to 
intercept tiie sun ? or are your shambles so empty that 
you are afraid to take in fresh air, lest it should sharpen 
your stomachs? Oh, the goodly landskip of Old Fish 
Street 1 which, had it not hwi the ill luck to be crooked, 
was narrow enough to have been your founder's perspec- 
tive : and where the garrets (perhaps not iox ^twwX. ^V 

* Histoire de Paris, tome ix., ip. 4%^. 
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architecture, but through abundance of amity) are so 
made, that opposite neigabours may shake hands without 
stirring from home. 

The chair had a better chance than the coach in such 
a state of afi^drs. In the pictures of coaches of the time 
of Elizabeth, the driver sits on a bar, or narrow chair, 
very low behind the horses. In those of Charles I. he 
sometimes drives in this way, and sometimes rides as a 
postillion. But the hackney-coachman after the Restora- 
tion is a personage with a short whip and spurs ; he has 
been compelled to mount one of his horses, that he may 
more effectually manage his progress through the narrow 
streets. His coach, too, is a small affidr. D'Avenant 
describes the coaches as ^' uneasily hung, and so narrow ^ 
that I took them for sedans on wheels." As the streets 
were widened, after the £re, the coachman was restored 
to the dignity of a seat on the carriage ; for, in the times 
of William III. and Anne, we invariably find him sitting 
on a box. This was a thing for use and not for finery. 
Here, or in a leather pouch appended to it, the careml 
man carried a hammer, pincers, nails, ropes, and other 
appliances in case of need ; and the liammer-cXoiHa. was 
devised to conceal these necessary but unsightly remedies 
for broken wheels and shivered panels. The skill of this 
worthy artist in the way of reparation would not rust for 
want of use. Gay has left us two vivid pictures of the 
common accidents of the days of Anne. The carman 
was the terror of coaches from the first hour of their use \ 
and whether he was the regular city carman, or bore the 
honour of the dustman, brewer's man, or coal-heaver, be 
was ever the same vociferous and reckless enemy of the 
more . aristocratic .coachman. 

** I've seen a beau, in some ill-fated hour, 
When o'er the stones chok'd kennels swell the shower, 
In gilded chariot loll ; he with disdain 

, ViewSi spaUer'd passen^rs all drendi'd in laixL 
. With mad fiU'd high, the rumbling cart draws .near ; — 
Now rule thy .prancing steeds, lac'd charioteer : 
The dustman lashes on with spiteful rage, 
His ponderous spokes thy ]^aiixlt^ ^\u^\ e^ii^gB^ \ 
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Crushed is thy pride, down falls the shrieking beau. 
The slabby pavcanent crystal fragments strew ; 
Black floods of mire ih* embroidCT'd coat disgrace, 
[ And firad eswraps^he honours of his face." 

The dangers of opened vaults, and of mighty holes in 
die 'paving, fenced round with no protecting ndl, and 
llltuninated only by a glimmering rushlight in a dark 
street, seem to oelong altogether to some barbaric region 
liHiich never could have been London : — 

** Where a dim gleam the paly lantern throws 
O'er the mid pavement, neapy rubbish grows. 
Or arched vaults their gaping jaws extend, 
Or the dark caves to common-shores descend ; 
Oft by the winds extinct the signal lies, 
Or smother'd in the glimmering socket dies 
Ere night has half roU'd round her ebon throne ; 
In tike wide gulf the shattered coach o'arthrewn 
fiinks with t£e<8norting steeds ; the reins are hnrise. 
And firomrtbe crackling axle^iw the spoke.'' 

But kmg after Oay's time the <!annenand the ^vement 
■lade havoc 'with -ooaches. If we open Ho^rth, the 
great painter of manners shows us the vehieidar dangers 
o£ his age. Bonfires m the streets on rejmcing nights, 
liHth the " Flyine-coech," that went ^ve miles an hour, 
•vertivned into uie flames ;'" the four lawyers getting 
out^ a haokney-eoach that has come in collision with a 
caiman, while the brewer's man rides upon his shaft in 
aomniferous majesty ;t the dustoian's bell, the little boy's 
dram, the knife-gnnder's wheel, all in the middle of the 
ftreet, to the terror of the horses :^ these representations 
exhibit the perils that assailed the man wno ventured 
into O'Oeaeh. The chah* was no doubt saler, but it had 
its ineonvenienoes. Swift describes the unhappy condi- 
tion of a •fopdurinf a ^' City shower:" — 

^ Bo^& in a chairihe beau Impatient *its, 
t While spouts run clattering o*er the roof by flts ; 
And mer €uid aaon with f^ghttvH din 
The leather sounds ;— he trembles from within!" 

♦Night. t Second Stag«ioiet>oAUi. . 

.f Enraged Musician. 
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The chairmen were very absolute fellows. They crowded 
round the tavern-doors, waiting for shilling customers ; 
they did not hesitate to set down their box when a con- 
venient occasion offered for the recreation of a foaming 
mug.* They were for the most part sturdy Milesians, 
revelling, if they belonged to the aristocracy, in all the 
finery of embroidered coats and epaulettes, and cocked 
hats and feathers. If they were hackney-chairmen they 
asserted their power of the strong arm, and were often 
daring enough as a body to influence the fate of West- 
minster and Middlesex elections, in the terror which 
they produced with fist and bludgeon. But they are 
gone. No Belinda now may be proud of 

" Two pages and a chair." 

They glide not amongst tlie chariot-wheels at levee or 
drawing-room. The clubs want them not. They have 
retired to Bath and Oxford. We believe there is one 
chair still lingering about : May-Fair ; but the chairmen 
must be starving. The Society of Antiquaries ought to 
buy the relic. 

Walpole has somewhei*e a complaint of the increase of 
London, that it would soon be impossible for the chair- 
men to perform their functions. This sounds very like 
the notion that the noble and the rich could ride in 
nothing but chairs. These were the days when the pri- 
vate chair had its *' crimson velvet cushions and damask 
curtains,'* such as Jonathan Wild recovered for the 
Duchess of Marlborough, when two of his rogues, in the 
disguise of chairmen, carried away her chair from Lin- 
coln's Inn Chapel, while the " true men " were drinking. 
The town has increased beyond Walpole's calculation, 
and that is, in some measure, the reason why the chairs 
are gone. The town did not stop in its increase to con- 
sider the chairs. But there is another reason. The rich 
and the high-bom have wisely learned to be less exdu- 
sive than of old ; and as they must now-a-days wear coats 
of the same fashion as humbler men, so must they ride 

Hogarth's B^x ^Xxt^t. 
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la their awn carriages, with no other perceptible dif- 
ference between the carriage of the duke and his 
tailor than that of the blazonry. Fepys tells us of " my 
Lady Peterborough being in her glass-coach with the 
glass np, and seeing a lady pass by in a coach whom she 
would salute, the glass was so clear that she thought it 
had been open, and so ran her head through the glass." * 
This hints of the days when ladies were learning to ride 
in glass-coaches, having just passed through the transition 
state of open coaches, and curtained coaches, and coaches 
with talc windows. How ashamed the wife of Jdin 
Gilpin would have been not to have known better! 
And so when everybody rode in coaches the lords and 
ladies set up their chairs. The times are altered. We 
have seen a peer in an omnibus. 

It is very difficult to conceive a London without an omni- 
bus or a cabriolet. Yet who amongst us does not remember 
the hour when they first appeared ? For some two 
hundred years, those who rode in hired carriages had 
seen the hackney-coach passing through all its phases of 
dirt and discomfort; the springs growing weaker, the 
**iron ladder" by which we ascended into its rickety 
capaciousness more steep and more fragile, the straw 
filthier, the cushions more redolent of dismal smells, the 

f lasses less air-tight. But it is of little consequence, 
fobody rides in them. The gentlemen at the " office 
for granting licences for carriages plying for hire in the 
metropolis " tell us that lieenees are still granted to four 
hundred hackney-coaches. Alas, how are the horses 
fed? Are the drivers living men who eat beef and 
drink beer ? We doubt if those huge capes ever descend 
to receive a fare. Are they not spectre-coaches — coach- 
men still doomed to sleep upon their boxes, as the wild 
huntsman was doomed to a demon chace — for propitiatioa ? 
The same authority tells us that there are fifteen hundred 
cabriolets to whom licences are graated. These we 
know are things of life. They jusn about the streets as 
rapid as fire-ffies. They lame few, tVie^ V;S^. Se^«t, 

* Diary, 1667. 
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They sometimes overturn us : — but their serious damage 
is not much. We borrowed them from the French on a 
fine May morning in the year 1820. It is remarkable 
how slow we are in the adoption of a new thing ; and 
how we hold to it when it is once adopted. In 1813 
there were eleven hundred and fifty cabriolets upon the 
hackney-stands of Paris — " Cabriolets de place," — and 
we had not one. Now, we have fifteen hundred of them. 
Our English one-horse hackney-carriages have run 
through every variety of form ; and have at length set- 
tled down into as comfortable vehicles as men can 
ride in. 

We have ridden in one of the hundred omnibuses that 
run from Paddington to the Bank with an elderly gentle- 
man who told us that in his day there was only one stage 
from that then suburban neighbourhood to the commer- 
cial centre, and that was never filled. There are now 
above seven hundred omnibuses and short stages — for the 
most part omnibuses —in the Metropolitan District — that 
is, licensed to run within ten miles of the General Post 
Office. They carry some sixty thousand people daily, 
and receive annualty in fares about three-quarters of a 
million sterling. The omnibus was tried about 1800, 
with four horses and six wheels ; but we refused to 
accept it in any shape till we imported the fashion from 
Paris in 1830. 

[1840.] 



THE SMUGGLERS. 

A TALE. 

On the coast of Sussex there is a little village which is 
almost secluded from the observation of the world, and 
which is at a sufficient distance from the sea to bear the 
ordinary character of inland scenery. It consists of a 
few scattered houses, and one or two little farms ; — its 
inhabitants are principally agric\]\t\iN\\«^\vT«^\--\\.V3As 
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its small parish-church and its green and leafy burial 
place ; — and a very humble cottage, with an uncouth and 
half-obliterated sign, affords sufEcient refreshment to the 
contented peasants. On a neighbouring hill stands an 
old-fashioned windmill ; — and from this spot, which 
serves as a beacon to the mariner, there is one of tliose 
magnificent prospects which are so attractive to the 
reflecting mind. Here, during an occasional visit to the 
coast, have I ofiten been riveted for hours, delighted to 
sit and watch the receding vessel diminishing to a speck, 
and follow the crew, in imagination, through their pe- 
rilous course over the trackless ocean. 
• Some few years back, I one day encountered the pro- 
prietor of the ancient windmill. He was a very young 
man, full of health and animation. That dispenser of 
every blessing, Content, sat upon his brow. His occu- 
pation afforded him an honest maintenance ; — and as his 
wishes were limited his fears were few. He was besides 
just married. Earth tas no greater happiness to bestow 
than the early days of domestic intercourse; — when a 
young pair have realized their fondest anticipations — 
when, undisturbed by the gi'owing cares of the world, 
their most anxious wishes are to appear pleasing in each 
other's* eyes — when their lives snow like a beauteous 
morning of spring, which is to lead them to a genial 
summer, and a rich autumn. The winter of their years 
is then too far removed to be regarded with apprehension. 

The young miller invited me to his cottage ; — I loved 
the sight of human happiness too much to decline his 
civility. I found there a modest and agreeable woman, 
devoted to the duty of promoting the welfare and comfort 
of the man to whom she had given her heart. I lifted 
up my thoughts to heaven in thankfulness for the bless- 
ings which God bestows upon his creatures; — and I 
prayed that a day of sorrow might not come across the 
simple and innocent course of this happy couple. 

In two years I again visited this part of the country ; — 
and my flrst steps were almost involuntarily d\T^e\fc^ \» 
the windmill. As I ch'mbed the hiW my s,\fe^s\\«^^ "^ 
the alacrity of one who expects a pleasure \ mv^ «^ ^^^^ 
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ezertioA brought me to> tfae door of the once happycot- 
taee. It was closed. The little garden was covered 
with weeds; — the honeysuckle that was so neatly traiied 
round the poseh sdmost choked the entrance it was 
meant to adorn ; — Ae windo>vs were broken ; — ^there was 
no sound of life about the habitation I hurried to tiie 
windmiff. Its sails were idle ; — the crazy &bric shivered 
m the gale. I felt a fbrebo(Rng of evil^ and I descended 
the hill with steps infinitely dower than those which had 
carried me to its summit. 

I could not pass through the yiUage widiout making 
an anxious inquiry about the fortunes of John Anderson, 
the miller. 1 rested nt the small pnblio-house. The 
landlord was of a commnnicatire temper ; and I therefore 
lost little time in leading him to the subject of my curi- 
osity. Immediately that I mentioned the name of the 
young man, the kind host exclaimed, with an unafiected 
sigh, " Ah, sir, that 's a very sad story." At the instant 
a female, in diecent mourning, carrying a little child, 
passed the window. I looked in her race — it was pale 
and shrivelled — not a feature called up an old recoflec- 
tion. The landlord shrunk back ; — and drawing me to- 
wards him in a hurried whisper, said, '* That is John 
Anderson's widow — she lives only for her child — and 
will soon join him in the churchyard yonder." 

I saw in the tone and manner with which these words 
were pronounced that there was something extraordinary 
in the circumstances of the young miller's death. The 
master of the public-house perceived that I was inter- 
ested, and proposed to inform me of the unhappy occa- 
sion that had consigned the healthfol and industrious 
John Anderson to a premature grave. His narrative 
was long and rambling ; — but the following is the sub- 
stance of the unhappy story : — 

The miller had been married about six months, when 

a seafaring stranger came to lodge at the viHage. He 

was a man above the ordinary appearance of saifors ; and 

spoke as one used to command. He was of very strong 

passionsy which he occasionaWy exeiied by intoxication; 

-^but ho mixed little witli t\ie \T\\a.^T^, ^jA^^RWw&^fi 
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have a great oonlempt for their habits and understand- 
ings. John Anderson alone pleased him. He would 
frequent! jr walk to his mill^ where he would pass long 
winter evenings in coayersation with l^e youthful pajr, 
filling them wiiA admiration of his courage and the perils 
he had sustained. The stinnger frequently deemr^d. 
that it was a shame so fine a youth as Anderson shoiM 
be pent up for life in a cxaiy inQl ; — ^liiat he could^iow 
him the way to honour and riches ;'r-and that his courage 
and address would win £9r him the proudest distinctions. 
It was thus that the once-contented young man gradually 
acquired a dislike of his oecupadon \ and, as a. natural 
consequence, he ^was less industrious.. A change in the 
markets about the same time depdved him <of a consideF- 
able portion of his little isavings; — ^he 'did not attempt to 
redeem his loss by increased exertion^ but was frequently 
from home, and sometimes left his> wxfe alone to hear the 
hoOow wind whistle through their solitary and exposed 
cottage. It was evident thftt. the atrangerhad aequirad 
a isAM influence upon iiis mind ; — ^and lihose who loy«d 
him, and they were not a few, bitterly regretted that the 
seafaring man had ever lighted upon their village. 

It was late on an evening in the dreariest season of the 
year, that Anderson and the Captain (for so tlie villagers 
called the stranger) came in a hurried way to the public- 
houso. Tkey eat fi)r June itine: dnnkiag frociy. The 
spirits of tiie«tr«i^»r ^heonae'eleinted At «very draught 
to' a fearful sort of desperation ; — Anderson attempted to 
be gay, but a sigh occasionally escaped .him, and he then 
sdi^d the ^lass with a frantic haste. He at last became, 
what the mndlord liad never before seen, half intoxi- 
cated. A wlustle was heard without. The stranger 
instantly grew collected; and in a minute threw ofi* the 
influence of the liouor. He said, in a low but deter- 
mined voice, to Anoerson, *^ It is time." 

They le£b the house. The landlord sufi|>ected -that 
S(»uetlung would be wrong, and sat up till a late hoor. 
It was near midnight when he heard firiaig. ^^ ivs^c^ 
with .some country peopie, vbl the direction oi ^^ wjwiA^ 
and found oa ike ibeaca a small party o£ leveoaife-^jS^c^st^ 
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with, his immediate obligatiooa, neither attains the bless- 
ings within his reach, nor approaches a angle step to the 
ideal good ; ke has oast aw^ the link which connects 
the pesent with the &ture< Should the Almighi^ D^ 
poser of events go out of the usiial coui^ to bestow, that 
by chance which He ordinarily reserves for esiertion, it 
IB only to manifest the justice of his dispensations in a 
more striking way, by giving an outward blessing with- 
out gsanting an inward capacity hr its enjoyment. No 
man kno>«i^ the value of happiness, vfho has not diligently 
sought it by regular virtues and consistent resc^vas. 

There ai« two classes of persons who are peculiarly 
exposed to the influence of these dangerous principles. 
The one is composed of those who possess too much 
ability and infom^on to be contented with the drudgery 
of mechanical occupations, and toa little to perceive the 
possibility of giving a lustre to their proper employments 
oy diligence and skill. The other comprises all those 
unhappy persons who have too acute feelings to live 
amidst disquietude and dependence^ and too litde firm^ 
ness of purpose to emancipate themselves by resolute 
enterprise, or assiduous forbearance. The course of 
each of these charaetens is ilhistrated by a thousand fatal 
examples. We will attempt a little connsei to any who 
may nnd themselves in such situations. 

As society is regulated, there cannot be many employ- 
ments which demand very brilliant talents, or great deli- 
cacy of taste for their proper discharge. Tlie' consti- 
tution of the social world adapts itself to the order of the 
natural ; and we shall there nnd that not one in a thou- 
sand possesses that mental organizatuHi which belongs to 
the legiskUM*, the poet, or the artist. The great rule 
which nature has laid down in the &)rmatii6ii <^ the 
human mind is moderation. She has sometkaesi finished 
Ler performanoes with the most scrupulous exactness; 
Itas sometimes sent them forth shapeless and rude ; but 
the mass of her operations neither attract by their beauty 
nae disgust by their defoimity ; they are like those po* 
'dftctioas of art which €oi^bu\e to \)lELe cfixn&ac^ qC nfe, 
witbotU being useless from their ^icslC^ y w VcL^vseM^Kwes^ 
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irom ilieir roughiress. It is thus we see that the great 
i)ulk of society, the really useful part, is composed of 
plain, plodding men, who move " right onwards " to the 
sober duties of their calling ; these are the profitable 
bees of the hive,, who neither envy the drones nor the 
botterffies by which they are surrounded. At the same 
time liie universal good demands that those whom nature 
hm greatly endowed should leave the ordinary track to 
take up hi^er and more ennobling duties. Society owes 
imicfa of its safety and most of its pleasures to their es> 
ertions. The difficulty consists in tne general, incapacity 
of men t» determine on their own powers ; to distinguish 
between the inflations of vanity and the inspirations of 
tsdent. l^To man highly gifted ever left the arudgery of 
an ignoble station witnout success ; thousands partially 
endowed with some brilliant quality, have rushed from 
the safety df obscure competence to perish amidst the 
povei'ty and mortification of all those who aspire to the 
exercise of arts to which they are unequal. Here then 
is the danger. The sober duties of an industrious voca- 
tion are despised, to contemplate, with a feverish rest- 
lessness, the tempting honours of some situation in which 
merit and success are conceived to be inseparably united. 
England, happily for us, is full of bright examples of 
the greatest men raised from the meanest situations; 
and &e education which England is now almost uni- 
versally bestowing upon her children will multiply these 
examples. But me diffiision of knowledge will also muU 
tiply the victims of that evil principle which postpones 
the discharge of present and immediate duties, for the 
anticipations of some destmy above the drudgeries of a 
faandicraftman, or the tiresome calculations of a shop- 
keeper. Let it not be imagined that even some of the 
poorest and humblest in station are unvisited by such 
feelings. The examples are perhaps. not so common as 
in^e class just above them. But every village can t^ 
its tale of the forward lad of the Sunday School be- 
coming the oracle of the alehouse, and Yrf ^^ -t^^^^^t 
gradation sdaking into a dreaming idler, and «w ^'wr^^^^^ 
vagabond. To a youih Ml of sangUHve atiA. ^etwst'^ 
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inconsistent hopes of honour and prosperity, age and 
experience generally bring a tardy wisdom. But that 
wisdom often comes too late. If the object of desire 
be at length found decidedly unattainable, existence is 
wasted in a sluggish contempt of present duties ; the 
spirit is broken ; the temper is soured; habits of misan- 
thropy and personal neglect creep on ; and life eventu- 
ally oecomes a most tedious and miserable pilgrimage 
of never-satisfied desires. We need not stop to enforce, 
at any length, the advantages of an opposite conduct 
Who has not seen the delightful contrast of an intelli- 
gent mechanic or tradesman industrious and contented, 
— neither forgetting his duties to society and his family, 
nor regardless of me cultivation of his own peculiar en- 
joyments ; dignifying his hours of leisure with the cul- 
tivation of his mind, and confining those abilities to the 
improvement and pleasure of his family, which might 
fail in their reward were they incautiously exposed to 
public view ? This is the useful and happy citizen I 

We hardly know how to address those whose error* 
and misfortunes are ^derived from a misplaced sensibility. 
There is so much of disease in the composition of their 
minds, that we fear no moral prescriptions can efiect a 
cure. Certainly no class of human beings are more 
inclined to postpone the serious performance of ordinary 
duties, to adapt themselves to those unattainable visions 
and glimpses of happiness, which they invariably set 
up as a contrast to tneir immediate discontent. There 
is only one argument to be used with such,— to assure 
them that every situation will produce to them its at- 
tendant misery. The advice of Epictetus, on ancient 
philosopher, is particularly applicable to every one of 
these : — '^ Abstain for a time from desire altogether, 
that in time thou mayst be able to desire rationally." 
—This, if not very easily practicable in its full extent, 
has very much of substantial wisdom in its admonitions. 
But, if desire be too closely linked with the primitive 
feelings of our nature to be easily suspended, let there 
be one streimoua attempt to exercise it upon those real 
blessings which are compatWAe V\l\v cscrj ^\3b.>assa\ 
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those blessings which are thus beautifully described by 
our great moralist, Dr. Johnson : — 

** Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 
For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 
For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill ; 
For faith, that panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kmd nature's signal of retreat ; 
These goods for man the laws of HeaVn ordain, 
These goods He ^nts, who grants the poVr to gain ; 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind. 
And makes the happiness she does not find." 



STREET SIGHTS. 

In a poem written in " verse burlesque " by Sir William 
D'Avenant, entitled * The Long Vacation in London/ 
there is a very satisfactory enumeration of the principal 
sights which were presented to the admiring wayfarers 
of our city at the period when the Restoration had given 
back to the people some of their ancient amusements, and 
the councils of the primitive church were no longer raked 
up, as they were by old Prynne, to denounce bear* 
leaders and puppet-showmen as the agents of the evil 
one, — excommunicated persons who were to be dealt 
with by the strong arm of the law, civil and ecclesiastical. 
The passage in D'Avenant*s poem is as follows: — 

** Now vaulter good, and dancing lass 
On rope, and man that cries Hey, pass I 
And tumbler young that needs but stoop, 
Lay head to heel to creep through hoop ; 
And man in chimney hid to dress, 
Puppet that acts our old Queen Bess, 
And man that whilst the puppets play, 
Through nose expoundeth what t&e^ sa.-^ \ 
And white oat-eater that does dveVi 
la stable small at sign of Bell, 
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That lift ap hoof to show the pranks 
Taught by magician, styled Banks ; 
And ape, led captive still in chain 
Till he renoance the Pope and Spain : 
All these on hoof now trudge froim towa 
Tooheat.poor. tarnip^fltting olown/' 

What a congregation of wonders. is Here! Hb^F^ 
could not have painted his glorious ' SouUiwark Fair ' 
without actual observatiQii ; but here is an assembla^ 
from whicL a companion, pictujre might ba made, o^rii^ 
us the varieties of. castunw .and cii^mcter which distin- 
guish the age of Charles IL from that of Geotge H. 
But such sights can only be grouped together now in 
Loudon upon remarkable occasions. The London of our 
own day, including its gigantic suburbs, is not the place 
to find even in separate localities the vaulter, the dancing 
lass, the conjurer, the tumbler, the puppet-show, the 
raree-show, the learned horse, or the loyal ape. Fleet 
Street,, for example, is much too busy a place for the 
wonder^mongers to congregate in. A merchant in Ben 
Jonson's * Fox ' says — 

" 'T'were a rare motion to-be seen.in Eleet-street." 

A moftioB L^anodiernamefor a puppetHihow. His eom^ 
penion. answers, 

'* Ajy in the Tiermr 

Fifty years afterwards D'Avenant tells, us of his vaga<^^' 
bonds^ that in the Long Vacation ^ « 

<* All these on hoof now trudge from town >^ 

To cheat- poor tttmip-eating. down.'* j 

The sight-showfflis, we thus^ 8ae,.we!re in higfav activity i^ 
the Term, beeause Fleet Street wai^ then lyi. When } 
it now empty ? There is no room for tii«r trades^ Th^ 
are elbowed out* We have seen, hofwever, in. some haf 

Suiet thoroughfare of Lambeth, or of Clerkenwell,' 
ingy doth spread upon the road, and. a ring^ of childif 
called together at the sound of horn, to behold a^dandlf 
lass m ail the finery of calico trowsera and spangles, aiy 
tumbler with his hoop : and oa cma. QCfiuaoEL^^ iv&.W 
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was eztracted.&miLaur podietfr, because the said tumbder 
had his hoop splendid with ribbons, which showed him 
to have & reverence for the poetry and antiquity of his 
calling.. He knew the line, — 

"'And'iwar his' ooloors like a tumbler's hoop."* 

But the tumbler himself was a poor performer. His 
merit was not .called out. The stceet-paasengers had. as 
little to give to him as to the beggars, because they were 
too busy to be amused. If the Italian who exhibited 
before Queen Elizabeth at Kenil worth could luppenr 
agidn in our metropolitan thoroughfares, we should pass 
on, regardless of his: *^ turnings, tumblings, castings, 
hops, jumps, leaps, skips, springs, gambles, summersets,, 
caperings, and flights; forward, backward,, sideways, 
downwani, and upward, with sundnr vnndings, gyrings,, 
and cireumfiexioiis."t Joseph Clark, the great posture*- 
master, who figured about the period of the Revolution, 
would hafvie had a. much better chance with uft» We re- 
(mire powerful stimulants ; and he, as it is recorded in 
tne ' Philosophical Transactions,' had ^^such anabsc^tej 
command of all his muscles and joints, that he could dis- 
joint almost his whole body." 

D'Avenant has grouped his perfbrmers as they had 
been practically associated together for some centuries 
before his time. The joculator was not very inferior in 
dignity to the minstrel ; but in time he became degraded 
into a^jH^/er, and a hocus-poons. The ** man that cries 
Hey, pass!" was the great star of tiie exhibition, and the 
Ripe-aanoer and tumbler and vaulter were his satellltesr. 
In a print to»the "Orbis Pictus" of Comenius (1668) 
the jng^^ and his exhibition are represented with these 
various attractions. Nor was music wanting to the charm 
of these street perfi)rmflnoe& The beaut&d air known 
by the name of * Balance a Straw' was an especial 
iavourite w^ the Tope*daiieers, imd certainly its graceful 
movement would indicate that these peribnnances had 

♦ Love's Lafcoxttf* 8 "Loal. 
f Xtfoehamfs Letter fifom KeniVwos^ VVl V 
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somewhat more of refinement in them than is commonly 
supposed to belong to such amusements for the people. 
The air is given in Mr. Chappeirs collection ; but we 
hope it may still be heard trom the chimes of some 
country church, which have gone on for a century or two 
bestowing their melodies upon thankless ears : more pro- 
bably, growing out of order, the chimes have been voted 
a nuisance by the vestry, and are consigned to oblivion, 
with many other touching remembrances of the past. 

The conjurer's trade with us is lasing its simplicity. 
This assertion may appear paradoxical. But the le^ti- 
mate conjurer,^tne man of cups and balls, — is a true 
descendant of the personage, whether called joculator, or 

geeman, or tregetour, who delighted our Saxon and 
orman progenitors. He had no such dangerous tricks 
in his catalogue as that of being shot at with real powder 
and with red ball. He did not blind the spectators by 
their fears. He was a great artist, though, in his way ; 
probably greater than the modem wizards. What are 
the thimble-riggers of our degenerate day compared with 
Chaucer's sleight-of-hand man ? — ] 

" There saw I eke Coll Tregetour 
Upon a table of sycamore, 
Playing an uncouth thing to tell ; 
I saw him carry a windmill 
Under a walnut sheU." 

With tricks such as this did the Chinese jugglers astonish 
us some twenty years ago. The juggler is, indeed, of a 
corporation tliat has held the same fee-simple in the 
credulity of mankind during all ages and in all countries. 
In an interlude of , the reign of Elizabeth we have these 
lines ; — 

' What joggling was there upon the boards ! 

What thrusting of knives through many a nose 1 
J What bearing of forms I what holdings oi swords I 
What puttmg of bodkins through leg and hose I" 

Mr. Lane, in his interesting work, * The Modem Egjrp- 
tians,' tells us of the Khdwee, or coAjuror of Cairo, 
that ** in appearance, he forces an iron spike into the 
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boy*s throat ; the spike being really pushed up into a 
wooden handle. He also performs another trick of the 
same kind as this : placing the boy on the ground, he 
puts the edge of a knife, upon his nose, and knocks the 
blade until half its width seems to have entered." 
Amongst the other accomplishments of this gentleman^ 
Mr. I^e informs us, ''he puts cotton in his mouth and 
blows out fire." How universal must be the art when 
this, the commonest trick of a clown at a country fair, 
affords delight on the banks of the Nile I Hogarth has 
such a man in his ' Southwark Fair ' riding a great horse. 
This was probably a real fire-eater, to whom hot coals in 
his mouth were a daily bread. We have had no such 
men since the great Mr. Powell, who, it is said, was 
honoured with a medal by the Royal Society. The 
foreigner who was amongst us a few years ago, and was 
rumed because he would not consent to be entirely roasted 
in his own oven, and he that shrunk from swallowing 
real corrosive sublimate, were manifest impositions. 
Our streets are dull, and require a Powell to enliven 
them. Where is the mountebank gone? He was a 
genuine Londoner. He set up hb bills 



" That promis'd cure 
Of ague or the tooth-ache,' 



amidst jokes and compliments which would go further to 
cure some diseases than the gravity of the whole College 
of Physicians. Dr. Andrew Borde, whose * Breviarv 
of Health' was printed in 1547, was a great English 
mountelmnk. Heame has thus described him : — ** Dr.: 
Borde was an ingenious man, and knew how to humour, 
and please his patients, readers, and auditors. In his 
travels and visits he often appeared and spoke in public^ 
and would often frequent markets and fturs wnere a 
conflux of people used to get together, to whom he pre- 
scribed ; and to induce them to flock thither the more 
readily, he would make humorous speeches, couched in 
such language as caused mirth, and wonderfully propa- 
gated his fame : and 'twas for the same end that he made 
use of such expressions in his books as would otherwise I 
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(the circumBtanees not considered) be very justly pro- 

noimeed bombast 'Twas from the deetor'ismeaiod 

ofnsmg such ^peeehes at mavkets and fairs, tiiat in i^r- 
times tiiose that imitated the like humorous, jocose lan- 
guage were styled Merry Andrews, a term much in 
vogue on our stages." 

No wonder that so great a scholar and ingenious a man 
should have left disciples who would emulate his fame, 
and in two centuries produce so illustrious a person as 
the mountebank of Hammersmith, immortalbed in the 
'Spectator :' — ** There is scarcely a city in Great Britain 
but has one of this tribe who takes it into his protection, 
and on the market-day harangues the good people of the 
place with aphorisms and receipts. You may depend 
upon it he comes not tlierc for his own private interest, 
but out of a particular affection to the town. I remember 
one of these public-spirited artists at Hammersmith, who 
told his audience that he had been bom and bred there, 
and that, having a special regard for the place of his 
nativity, he was determined to make a present of five 
shillings to as many as would accept of it. The whole 
crowd stood agape, and ready to take the doctor at his 
word ; when, putting his hand into a long bag, as every 
one was expecting his crown-piece, he drew out a handful 
of little packets, each of which he informed the spectators 
was constantly sold at five shillings and sixpence, but 
that he would bate the odd five shillings to every in- 
habitant of that place : the whole assembly immediately 
closed with this generous offer, and took off all his physic, 
after the doctor had made them vouch for one another 
that there were no foreigners among them, but that they 
were all Hammersmith men." Alas I who could find a 
mountebank at Hammersmith now? We must take the 
physic without the jest. Newspapers have annihilated 
the mountebank. Advertisements usurp the office of the 
Merry Andrew. And thus we flee to Morison's pills. 
Was there more Credulity in those times when, after a 
ti^'embling of the earth, an itinerant professor was emi- 
nently successful in the sale of a meaicine " very good 
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agamst an eftrlhqiiake?'* We have as mueh; but the 
&m of the thing is changed. 

Thenfonis-daBcers went «ut beliM^ the mountehanks. 
Loodon hag been no flace hr them lor two eentaries. 
They still linger in the mi^and villages ; but ^ tabor 
and boUs have not set feot in London for snapiy a ^rear. 
The greatest monid-danc^ npon reeord was Will ISim^^ 
the listen of ^s da^, who in 1&99 danoed the entira vkw 
from London to Norwich ; and inoi«0¥er wrote « h&SHL 
about his dancio^, which a learned body has lately re- 
published. The opening passage of this ourious pnnphlet 
is descriptive of a state <^ society such as exists not 
amongst us now. Kemp was a person of high celebrity 
in his professioa, aad respectable in his private life. 
Imagine such an actor makiog a a^kxeei exhibitioin at the 

E resent day, aod taking sixpeatoes aad groats amidst 
earty prayeis and Grod-speeds. 

Kemp was a piayer of Shakspere's theatre — a privi- 
leged man saacticHied by the Lord CluunbeclaBn^s licence 
^— welcomed into good society — -not hunted abont from 
town to town under the terrors of the law&agaast vaga- 
bonds. During the reign of £li2sabeth aaay baron of die 
realm might license a company of pkyers ; but in tiie 
first year of her successcn* tins questionable privilege was 
rcBBOved, and '^ ii^rlude players, mins^^k, jug^e£s,aitd 
bear-wanls/' were l^t to me Ml penalties whKh awmted 
^Mdle persons." While the peofile, howerery were 
willing to encourage them, it was not very easy ler statutes 
to put them down; and if there were fewer licensed 
players^ the number of nnlicensed, who traveMed about 
with mot»0ju or puppet^hows, were prodigiously in- 
creased. The streets of London appear to have swarmed 
with motions. They were aometiBies called droSeries. 
The poor Italian boy who travels to London &om bis 
native Apennines, and picks up a few daily pence with 
his monkey <»* his mouse, calls his exhibition his comedp^ 
But the puppet^ow man, in the palmy days of itine- 
rancy, haa a very good comedy to exhibit, wludi modem 
ferce and pantomime have not much improved upon. 
The puppet actors, according to Ben Jonson^ lixed \a 
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baskets, and they "were a civil company." "They 
offer not to fleer or jeer, nor break jests, as the great 
players do." Their master was " the mouth of them all." 
but in the hands of a clever mouth their satire and bar- 
lesque must have been irresistible. Jonson has given us 
a fair specimen of the burlesque in his own pup])et-show 
of * Hero and Leander.' Old Pepys did not like the 
pippet-show ; but that is no great matter for the man 
who calls ' A Midsummer Night's Dream ' " the most 
insipid, ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life." 
We believe that they were very good puppets ; and the 
classical story very much improved by being made "a 
little easy and modem for the times." The writer of the 
motion thus explains the scene and the characters: — 
"As for the Hellespont, I imagine our Thames here; 
and then Leander I make a dyer's son about Puddle- 
wharf; and Hero a wench o' the Bank-side, who going 
over one morning to Old Fish Street, Leander spies her 
land at Trig-stairs, and falls in love with her. Now do 
I introduce Cupid, having metamorphosed himself into a 
drawer, and he strikes Hero in love with a pint of sherry." 
The puppet-show continued to be a real street sight, 
not only for children, but for " people of quality," in the 
reign of Anne. Mr. Powell placed his show under the 
Piazzas of Covent Garden ; and the sexton of St. Paul's 
Church complained to the * Spectator,' that when the 
bell was ringing for daily morning prayers, it was deemed 
a summons to the puppet-show, and not to the church. 
The town, according to the same authority, was divided 
between the attractions of Rinaldo and Armida at the 
Italian Opera, and Whittington and his Cat in Mr. 
Powell's exhibition. Powell was an innovator; for, 
whilst his contemporary puppet-show managers repre- 
sented the * Old Creation of the World,' and * Noah's 
Flood,' after the fashion in which the puppet-shows con- 
tinued the attractions of the ancient mysteries and 
moralities, Powell introduced a pig to dance a minuet 
with Punch. All the old fine things have perished, 
^here can we now go to see "a new motion of the 
' of Nineveh, with Jonas and the Whale," which 
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were once to be daily found at Fleet Bridge ?* Punch 
and the Fantoccini are the only living representations of 
the puppets. But Punch is still with us and of us. The 
police legislators tried to exterminate him, but he was 
too mighty for them. He is the only genuine represen- 
tative which remains of the old stage. When we hear 
his genial cry at the comer of some street, and note the 
chuckle of unforced merriment which comes up from the 
delighted crowd, we know that he has passed the mortal 
struggle with the fiend, and that he has conquered him, 
as the Vice of old conquered. Punch was, however, lost 
something of his primitive simplicity. We are not quite 
sure that the dog is genuine, — but that may be tolerated. 
There are a great many societies formed amongst us for 
reviving things which the world had unwisely agreed to 
forget ; and we are not without our hopes that there may 
be room for an association that would restore us the 
genuine puppet>show. It is an objection, however, that 
there is not much left of the black*letter literature of the 
puppets. Punch in his present shape is probably Italian. 
From Italy come the puppets that perform the most 
diverting antics upon a board, to the sound of pipe and 
drum. But these were once genuine English. Mr. 
Smith, the late keeper of the prints in the British 
Museum, complains, m his ^ Cries of London,' that the 
streets are infested with these Italian boys ; and yet he 

fives us a most spirited etching of one of them. Mr. 
mith thought it necessary to be solemn and sarcastic 
when he had pen in hand ; and in that curious farrago 
* Nollekens and his Times,' he is perfectly scandalized 
that the old sculptor enjoyed Punch. He gi'avely adds, 
" In this gratification, however, our sculptor did not stand 
alone ; for I have frequently seen, when I have stood in 
the crowd, wise men laugh at the mere squeaking of 
Punch, and have heard them speak of his cunning pranks 
with the highest ecstasy." We are glad to find, upon 
such grave testimony, that the race of wise men is not 
extinct, 

♦ Jonson's * Every Man out of his Humour,' 
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We hsMre sonie §ears that the imm^atioii of Xtalua 
boys is dedi&iag. We do Aot see the moDkejr aiMi tbei 
wme mice so 4)ften us we could wish to do. The ii))e- 
beareri is a peraooi^e f^ high antiquity. We have the 
ape on shoulder in a manusmpts three handled j^ean 
earlier thaa the date of. hdm who is 

'^* Led capti'V'e st^l in ^udjt 
HU be leBGonoe the Pope and ^pajo." 

Let «s cleave to old customs. What if the monkey of 
the streets be but a monkey, and his keeper know aoAing . 
of the peculianties which distinguish the many £unilies 
of his race? What if he be but liie commonest of 
monkeys ? Is he not amusing ? Does he not come wxlh 
a new idea into our crowded thoroughfares, of distant 
lands where all is not labour and traffic— ^where "a 
wilderness of monkeys'* sit in the green trees, >and throw 
down the fruit to the happy savages below ? And Aen 
these Itidian boys themselves, wi& their olive chedcs and 
white teeth— they are something Afferent from your true 
London boy of the streets, with his mingled look of 
cunning and insolence. They will show you their trea- 
8Vff%8 with a thorough conviction that they are giving 
you pleasure ; and if you deny the halfpenny, they have 
stUl a smile and a bon jour — for they all know that 
French is a more current coin than, their own dialect. 
We fear the police is hard upon them. We would put 
in a word for them, in the same spirit of humamty i^ 
which our delightful Elia pleaded for the beggars. 

In Ben Jonson's ' Alcnymist,' the master of the ser- 
vant who has filled the house with searchers for the 
philosopher's stone speculates tlins : — 

'' Wkat/shmdd my knave advance 
To draw this oempany ? he lumg ost bo banners 
Of a strai^e calf with five legs to be seen, 
Or a hiige lobster with six claws Y* 

And he adds — 

** May be, Taft lasiB lihR ^eas that ran at tilt 
Upon a table " 
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Nbt nnw J y^ars Bg(y '* the industrmis fleas "^ were ex- 
liil»Hed as proper esaraples ta tke rismug generaticn. 
Nor ought the wise ana the lefHuecl to kitigh at these 
thin^. If the industry of the fleas be somewhat ques»- 
tibnftble, there can be no doubt that their instructor had 
been soffictently laborious. They say that dancing- 
beiffs are made by setting the poor animals upon a heated 
iron ftoor ; but the habit is retained through that wonderM 
power of disdpline by which the eye and the voice of 
nan become supreme over the inferior animals; There 
must have been a thorough mter-^communieation of ideas 
between the lords of the ereataon and the baboon that 
played on the giuitar — the ape i)^t beat his master at 
chess in the presence of the King of Portugal — the ele- 
phant which Bishop Burnet saw play at ball — and the 
fetre which beat the tabor at Bartiiolomew Fiar. Our 
tmcestors delisted in such street sights^ and not unwisely 
80. In the age of Elizabeth and James new countries 
had been explored; travelling to far-distant lands had 
become common ; and thus, he that brought home ^' a 
dead Imfian'* or "a strange fish" was sure to be re- 
warded. ** Were I in England now (as once I was), 
and had but this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but 
woald give a piece of silver ; there would this monster 
make a man ; any strange beast there makes a man : when 
they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they 
win lay out ten to see a dead Indian.'* So learned 
Trincmo, in the * Tempest,' reprehends our countrymen. 
But they were not far wrong, if wrong at all. To see 
these wonders disabused them of many erroneous notions ; 
and- if their credulity was sometimes stimulated, their 
general stock of knowledge was increased. It was be- 
Eeved up to the middle of the seventeenth century that 
the elephant had no joints in his legs, and that it never 
fey diBwn. An elephsmt was shown about kneeling and 
l}TOg tlown, and the belief vanistied. Sir Thomas ftown 
ms^ies Ibr more such street sights, lest the error should 
Kfvive- m the next generation. Exhibitions of ^ciMty, 
snch as elephants oflfer to us, are good for the multitude, 
A due apj3reclation of what may oe eff^cl^Vii^ ^^ ^ssa^i- 
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bination of perseverance in man and of sagacity in a brute 
indicates a philosophical spirit in a people. Banks's 
horse was the great wonder of Elizabeth's time. He and 
his master have even found a niche in Raleigh's * History 
of the World:' — ** If Banks had lived in older times, he 
would have shamed all the enchanters in the world ; for 
whosoever was most famous among them could never 
master or instruct any beast as he did." This famous 
animal was a bay gelding, and he was named Morocco. 
In ^ Love's Labour's Lost,' Moth, puzzling Armado with 
his arithmetic, says, " The Dancing Horse will tell you**' 
Hall, in his * Satires,' notices 

" Strange Morocco's dumb arithmetic." 

Sir Kenelm Digby informs us that Banks's horse would 
restore a glove to the due owner after the master had 
whispered the man's name in his ear ; and would tell the 
just number of pence in any piece of silver coin, newly 
showed him by his master." The Sieur de Melleray, in 
the notes to his translation of the ^ Golden Ass ' of 
Apuleius, tells us that he saw this wonderful horse in the 
Rue St. Jacques at Paris ; and he is astonished that the 
animal could tell how many francs there were in a crown, 
but his astonishment was measureless that, the crown 
being then of a depreciated currency, the horse should 
be able to tell the exact amount of the depreciation, in 
that same month of March, 1608. Banks had fallen 
among a people who did not quite understand how far 
the animal ana his keeper might employ the language of 
signs ; and he got into trouble accordingly. The better 
instructed English multitude had been familiar with 
** Holden's camel," famed for " ingenuous studies ;" and 
they had seen Morocco himself go up to the top of St. 
Paul's. Though they lived in an age of belief in wizards, 
they had no desire to bum Banks as a professor of the 
black art. But he had a narrow escape in France ; and 
his contrivance for the justification of his horse's character 
and his own shows him to have been as familiar with the 
human as with the brute nature. The story is told by 
Bishop Morton : — " WVacVi Wvxv^'fc^ VcAa my remem* 
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story which Banks told me at Frankfort, from 
experience in France among the Capuchins, by 
3 was bronght into suspicion of magic, beoeuise 
trange feats which his horse Morocco played (as 
j) at Orleans, where he, to redeem his credit, 
I to manifest to the world that his horse was 
less than a devil. To this end he commanded 
! to seek out one in the press of the people who 
icifix on his hat ; which done, he bade him kneel 
ito it ; and not this only, but also to rise up again 
kiss it. ' And now, gentlemen (quoth ne), I 
f horse hath acquitted both me and himself;' and 
Iversaries rested satisfied ; conceiving (as it might 
bat the devil had no power to come near the 
The people of Orleans were imperfectly civilized ; 
iks and Morocco were destined to fall into bar- 
lands. We have no precise record of his fate ; 
3 humorous lines of Jonson have been accepted as 
ig a tragical truth : — 

longst these Tiberts,* who do you think there was ? 
anks the juggler, our Pythagoras, 
tutor to the learned horse ; both which, 
, beyond sea, burned for one witch, 
spirits transmigrated to a cat." 

irs to us that Banks's horse, and Holden's camel, 
elephant that expressed his anger when the King 
1 was named, must have had a considerable in- 
in repressing the bear-beating cruelties of that 
hese were among the street sights sanctioned by 
ithority. The patent to Henslowe and Alley n, 
ers, constituting them '^ Masters of the King's 
' in 1604, authorises them " to bait, or cause to 
d, our said bears, and others being of our stud 
B all and every convenient places or places, at all 
eet ;" and accordingly the Masters of the Royal 
}ut down all unlicensed bearwards, and filled the 
id country with their performances. This is an 

♦ Cats. 
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iHwstnrtkm of Master Slender's pertment question to 
Mistress Ann Page, "^ Why do your dogs bark so ? be 
l^ere bears i' the town ?** 

It is « blessing l^att we hare now no sach street sights 
as beor-baitk^. Bull-bftiting, too, is gone : eock-figbting 
is no mere seen. Pogifism has made a faint attempt at 
refifvat ; bat we can part with that too. Are the people, 
then, to have no amesements accessible to all ? Are &e 
street sights to be shocfktered out by commerce and 
luxury, a»d not a recreation to be left ? We answer, let 
a wise go^eEnment double and treble the class of heidlii- 
M exercises, and of intellectual gratifications. Gire ni^ 
new parksj.if possible. Let us have gardens in which aH 
may freely walk. Open our cathedrals, as the Natioaal 
Gailery and Hampton Court are opened. Instead of 
sending all the rare animals which «re presented to tiie ' 
Crown to be shown for a shilling by one society, have 
menageries in Hyde Park and the Regent's Park. | 
Take an example from the man who, when ike planets * 
are shining bnghtly out of a serene heaven, plants a 
telescope in Leicester Square or St. Paul's Church Yard, 
and finds enough passengers who are glad to catch 
fflimpses of worlds unseen to the naked eye^ and forget 
for a moment, in the contemplation of the mighty works 
of Omnipotence, the small things which surround us 
here. Open the greM books of Nature, of Science, and 
of Art to the pee^ ; and they will not repine that the 
days of conjurers, and puppet-shows, and dancing bean 
have passed away* If govemmenis have too long neg- 
lected these tbmga, it is a blessing of our time that t& 
people with wMlthy leaders are accos^f^hing fer 
themselves much more than governments will readily 
undertake. 
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THE POACHERS : 

Jb TA^£B« 

'Tfeartftst starof acaltn evenin^of October was twinkling 
in the horizon, as Alice Green linffered' with her lover 
near the green porch of her father's cottage. This 
humble and happy dwelling was in a sequestered part of 
Windsor Forest. It was situated in the bottom of a 
deep gkde, surrounded by the most Io% and majestic 
trees. A traveller might pass it by unobserved, if he 
did not hear the bark of the sheep-dog; or was regard- 
less of the grey smoke of a turf fire, climbing' upwards 
Ibetween the oaks and beeches of several centuries' 
growth. A little exertion, however, Boatt led the inmate 
of this lowly spot to an eminence which overlooked the 
surrounding country. Oh one side they might behold 
tMe Thames wandering through a long series of fertile 
meadbws^ on another the majestic casde of Windsor, 
telling of old times, might be seen throurfi the openings 
of the foliage, shining in the broad' li^ht of the 
w^st^m sun, or blackening in the evening shadows against 
the loftier and more distant hills. There was a seat near 
the cottage which commanded this beautlftil prospect ;-^ 
and here would Alice Green, and her fitther, whose age 
she nourished with the affection and duty of an only 
child, sit through the long hours of the summer evenings, 
whilfe they ate their simple meal, and Ae fond old man 
would call up the recollections of his youth, and tell his 
daughter over and over again, the few, but to him impor- 
tant, incidents of a contented and unvarying life. It was 
on this ancient bcsnch, carved with many a rustic name, 
that Alice and her lover lingered, ere they parted for 
the night. The hour was one of tranquillity ;— but as 
the setting sun threw its last rays upon Ihe many-coloured 
branches of the forest, and as the wind whistled amongst 
the fidling leaves, the mbd of Alice graddally acquu^ 
that pensiveness which^ belongs to this aftsaofv^ «sA ^oa 
reeeir^ mtb trembling forebodings \5ftft <»xi^^wv\. JW.- 
S»me ofsBtieioated happiness wlaicVi^ CV^*'^^^ '^^'E^^^ 
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(for such was the young man's name) addressed to her. 
Their acquaintance had been blessed with the full sanc- 
tion of Alice's father. The young man was entirely his own 
master. He possessed a few acres of land, and rented a 
few more ; — and he hoped that Alice would assist him 
in the duty of managing his little farm^ and be to him as 
affectionate a wife as she was a daughter. They each 
sincerely loved the other ;-r-but their characters were 
widely different. Seabrook was eager, passionate, and 
presumptuous — Alice was doubtful, timid, and retiring. 
The old man was, however, satisfied to intrust lus 
daughter's happiness to his young friend ; — and the day 
of their marriage was already named. 

By the time that Seabrook had received the cordial 
good night of Alice's father, the twilight was almost 
passed. His home was about two miles distant. He 
was intimately acquainted with the least frequented paths 
of the forest ; and he therefore fearlessly penetratea into 
the wood, without an apprehension of losing his way. 
He had not walked far before it became dark. He still 
persevered in his course, sometimes dashing through the 
thick fern, and at others putting aside the prickly under- 
wood. Within half a mile of his house, which was on 
the edge of the forest, he heard a shot ; — and presenUy 
three or four young men ran up to him, and demanded 
his business there. He at once recognised several village 
acquaintance. They without hesitation told him they 
were beating for game ; — tliat the pheasants were plenty, 
.and the risk little. Seabrook had unfortunately acquired 
A notion which is very common in the country, that the 
Jaws for the preservation of game are arbitraiy inventions 
of the rich to oppress the poor ;— that the birds of the 
air are the property of all ;— and that there is no moral 
guilt in violating or evading those enactments whidi 
secure the right of taking them to the possessors of the 
land upon which they are fed.* Seabrook had, indeed, 
seen several fatal examples of the wretched career of 

* It is a delusion to imagine that this notion can ever be 

eradicated — that game w\\\ e^er come to be regarded as 

other property is regarded. Tbft 0(«x&ft Vtt^i^ is^oaidkXsi^ ^ftare^ 
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poachers. He had seen some of the companions of his 
boyhood embarking in this perilous pursuit, some with a 
systematic dislike of regular exertion, and others periiaps 
from want, or a mere love of adventure ;— and ne had 
beheld them gradually losing all the distinctions of the 
respectable citizen, becoming outcasts and vagabonds, 
suffering, perhaps, the lighter penalties of the law for 
such offences, but still going on till they were engaged 
even in more desperate pursuits, and were visited with 
more complete punishment and disgrace. But there are 
moments which the wisest and the best should ask to be 
spared; — when the lessons of experience are thrown 
away. '* Lead us not into temptation " is a striking part 
of the Christian's prayer ; and the weakness of human 
nature is always furnishing evidence of the wisdom in 
mercy of that heavenly teacher who prescribed it for our 
infirmities. Seabrook was led by curiosity to join these 
careless and wicked men. They placed a fowling-piece 
in his hand — and he penetrated with them into the 
farther recesses of the wood. At the pass of a narrow 
brook, the gamekeepers rushed out upon the party. 
The foremost of the poachers fired, and a man fell. 
Seabrook immediately threw down the gun, and sur- 
rendered himself. Two others of the gang were secured. 
How immense a change had a moment of imprudence 
produced in this young man's situation and feelings I 
Instead of his own peaceable cottage, with his cheemil 
meal, and the quiet hour of prayer and sleep, he found 
himself in a common gaol, — surrounded by profligate and 
impenitent violators of the laws. That night brought 
with it no rest. In the morning he was conveyed, in 
fetters, to a neighbouring magistrate. The worthy man 
immediately recognised Seabrook ; and he remonstrated 

lished, or greatly changed, before any real improvement can 
t^e place in the rural population. The moral of this tale 
Is not wholly for poachers : it may glance at the position of 
those who are placed in antagonism to poachers, and are 
thus greatly responsible for the evils of a system which has 
been the destruction of many a man "with b^\X&T \tScm»:^««» 
than those which belong to habitual poac^^t^ 
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more as a ftllier than a judge j upon- tiie danger and 
demdation- of his condiiibn. llie unfbrtunate youth in 
arewwords convinoed the magistrate that he was not 
an habitual offender;^— that his participation in tilis crime 
had been the efiect of accident and thoughtlessness. But 
the- magistrate could not allow his pity to usurp die place 
of his duty. The evidence was clear diat Seabrook had 
been found with arms in his hands— that he was an ac- 
cessary in the ofi^nce ;< — and that a man had been shot. 
The life of the wounded gamekeeper was in danger; — 
and there was no altematiye but that of committing all 
the prisoners to the county gaol, upon the capital charge 
of firing at a fellow-creature wiiii intent to murder. 

The news of Seabrook's disgrace of course quickly cir=- 
culated. Upon Alice it fell with a fearful weight, which 
bowed her to the earth. She no longer went about her 
household duties, receiving and diffusing happiness, like 
a glad and ministering spirit ; — she no longer called her 
aged father from his bed, with a voice that gave assur- 
ance of a day of cheerftilness ; — she no longer prepared 
for him his evening meal, with an alacrity that showed 
the peace of a mir^fel and' innocent heart. Her occu- 

Eations were however not neglected.. She struggled with 
er grief ;— but the melody of her happy voice was no 
more heard in that cottage ; — and even when the father 
and the child sung their daily hymn of praise and tiiank- 
fhlness, a feeble and a broken sound' went up from Alice 
to the throne of grace, instead of the hanncmious grati- 
tude of a pious heart. Her health gradually wasted. 
I^e was however in some degree consoled, by the univer- 
sal assurance that Seabrook was not deeply engaged in 
the profligacy of those men into whose snares he had 
flillen. The old man too visited him in prison; and re- 
ceived from his own lips a full explanation of the unhappy 
transaction. But Alice was broken in spirit ;-^ner 
Ibver had become degraded by the participation in a. 
crime ; — the being in ^om she hoped to repose her best, 
and purest thoughts was the inmate of a prison. 

The day of trials i^proached : the two poachers were: 
"apitally arraigned for wounding, the gameLeep^^ — wem 
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convicted and were sentenced to die. Seahrook was 
indicted upon a less fleidous charge — ^and Jie was adjudged 
to be transported beyond the seas. The mercy which in 
this country is almost always extended to those that are 
deserving was exercised in the case of this unfortunate 
^oung man. The neighbours, magistrates, an4 all who 
Jmew thim, imited in a petition to &e highest authority'; 
.and, after a confinement of a few months, .Seabrook was 
discharged with a royal pardon. 

The first impulse of iiis mind, iy)on obtaining his 
liberty, was to hasten home. But he felt himself dis- 
graced. He went therefore to visit a relation in a more 
distant part of the county ; but he soon became alarmed 
wiien he thought of his Alice — and he lost no time in 
reaching her neighbourhood. The winter was now set 
in. It was late in a cold and misty afternoon that he 
arrived at the cottage of Alice's father* He walked 
round vnth a sad foreboding — but he heard nothing ^ — 
he opened the wicket with a tremblifig hand — but no 
one appeared ; — he at last passed the porch, and beheld 
no one but an aged woman whom he knew as an attend- 
ant on the sick. He dared not express his fears — he 
rushed towards the village. 

In the lane where he bad often walked with Alice, he 
at length met some persons approaching. They made 
way for his eager st^ ; — 'but they did not -address shim. 
A sudden turn at length brought iiim to the sad proces- 
flion of a few persons returning, in the habiliments of 
woe, from the place of burial to ^ house of mourning. 
He saw an old man supported -by two friends ; — ^it was 
Alice's &ther. The iiiiness of his misexy at once burst 
upon him — lie fell down in the pa(tiiway,:and was carried 
meless to his own house. 

A fever ctf the most serious kind was the consequence 
of this agony of the soul. ^Seabrook at kng^ recovered. 
There was a quiet decision in his manner which alarmed 
all bis friends. One morning he was missing. His 
brother entered upon tiie farm ;-Hand, after a few years, 
tiie unhmiy youtn was forgotten, except by those who 
delig&tea to tell a tate «f woe hy ibtar >Qiristmfi& fbKi&, 
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A long period had elapsed after the events we have 
described ; when, on a summer night, a sickly and feeble 

stranger entered the village of . No one knew him. 

He asked for old William Green, and was told that he 
had been dead many years. He heard the story of Alice 
and Seabrook ; — and the peasants thought he had a kind 
heart, for he wiped a tear from his eye. The stranger 
walked out under the harvest moon, and entered the 
churchyard. A curious villager followed him. He was 
seen to search out the head-stone which proclaimed 
where Alice and her father were buried, and kneeling 
down was heard to say, in the intervals of his sobs^ 
" Hear my prayer, O God, and hide not thyself from 
my petition. Take heed unto me and hear me, how I 
mourn in my prayer — O, that I had wings like a dove, 
for then would I flee away and be at rest. 

The villagers, when they heard of this, suspected that 
poor Charles Seabrook was yet alive, and had been 
among them. But in the morning he was no more seen. 



ANGLING. 

We are about to write a paper upon Angling — a pursuit 
which the world is pretty equally divided in believing a 
virtuous recreation, or a " solitary vice ;" and which we 
are particularly qualified to discuss, from a sufficient 
ignorance of all its niceties as an art. 

Let us not be taken to assert, that our lives have in- 
gloriously passed away without the ambition of killing a 
trout ; and that we are to be wholly classed amongst those 
whom Sir Humphry Davy is pleased to call *' the 
cockney fishermen, who fish for roach and dace in the 
Thames." From the seventh year of our boyhood, till 
we entered upon man's estate, have we tried every variety 
of angling, from the whipping for bleak on a warm even- 
ing in May, to the trolling for pike on a grey morning 
1 October. We are not ashamed to confess, that, in 
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these pursuits, we were singularly.'unlucky ; and that, con- 
sequently, by the time we had reached the discreet 
age of twentv-one, we came to the conclusion that it was 
an unprofitable expenditure of leisure for an individual 
arrived at his full growth, to toil all day and catch no 
fish ; and from that period have we entertained a lurking 
suspicion, either that angling is a lost art, or that our 
southern rivers are so poached, or so preserved, as the 
case may be, that we, free denizens of nature, who have 
no acquaintance with the lords of the water, are not the 
persons to whom old Izaak discourses of a trout *' that 
will fill six reasonable bellies ;" or for whose edification 
Sir Humphry Davy prescribes the return to the stream 
of all small fish under two pounds. 

And yet we look barfc upon those days of " hope de- 
ferred ** with infinite delight. We lived upon the banks 
. of the Thames, and too oft have we wandered, at every 
hour of a schoolboy's leisure, rod in hand, into secluded 
nooks, where scarcely sound was ever heard, but the 
noise of tiie kingfisher diving down plumb into the 
deep ; or we have floated in our littie skin for miles along 
the crystal current, till the evening's star has warned us. 
that our course must be retraced against a sometimes rapid: 
stream. Often, at that silent hour, have we learnt the 
secret of the marvellous ill-fortune of we anglers of the 
unpreserved Thames. Many a time, in the sober twi- 
light, have we seen the river-poacher busy with his lines 
and his baskets, under some bank of osiers, looking around 
with fearful suspicion, as the wind swept along the rip- 
pling water, and creeping closer under the shade of the 
old willow, as the light clouds flew off from the face of 
the rising moon. But we must not lay all the blame upon 
the poacher. The truth is that we were idle fishermen. 
We had the contentedness and the love of contemplation 
of the steadiest angler, but not the patience. We would 
stick the barbel-rod into the bank, and lie down upon the 
soft grass, far away from the busy world, to gaze upon 
the shifting rack; or perchance resign our hearts to^ 
Spenser or Tasso, while the reel in vain gave notice of 
the unprofitable bite. Many arc the reproofs wc have. 
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proooh) rapidly hide themselves beneath the flowers and 
leaves of the water4ily ; and as the season advances^ to 
find all these objects chmiged for others of the same kind^ 
but better and brighter, till the swallow and the trout 
contend as itwereror the gaudy May<^y, Mid tiU in pair- 
suing your amusement in the cidm and balmy evening, 
you are serenaded by the songs of the cheerful thrush 
and melodious nightingale, performing the offices of 
paternal love, in thickets ornamented with the rose and 
woodbine." — {Salmoma; or^ Days of Flyhfishing,) 

Assuredly this Salmonia is a delightful book — ^we had 
almost said for aU readers. The practical directions £9r 
taking trout in the Colne, and salnMm in Lodi Maree, and 
^ravling in the Clun, are, however, of little use to the 
million. Wherever there are fish worth angKng for, the 
rivers are preserved. The tackle may be of the best| 
and the hopes of the young fisherman of the wannest ; 
but in the open streams he will find no fi^, and in the 
enclosed grounds he will get no footing. Even in the 
days of Cotton, the angler was a persecuted being : for, 
says he, ^^ there are some covetous, ri^d persons, whose 
souls hold no sympathies with those oi the innocrat 
anglers, having either got to be lords of royalties, or 
owners of lands adjoining to rivers ; — ^and th^ do, by 
some apted clownish nature and education for the 
purpose, insult and domineer over the innoc^it angler, 
beating him, breaking his rod, or at least taking it 
from him." Heavens 1 what perils surround the soM« 
tary trespasser in search of a trout I But sinee the 
time of Cotton, these dangers are prodigiously mill* 
tiplied. In England, even amongst the wildest fast- 
nesses of nature, the rights of property are poked into 
your face; and some caution, wnose neglect involves 
'^ the utmost rigours of the law," scares even the pur- 
poseless rambler from his dream of picturesque beauty. 
As to strolling anglers, who do not arrive in a light 
carriage with two horses, the rich hate them, execrating 
the very memory of happy old Izaak, who pro&nely 
sAysy ** there be many that ha^e foHy times our 
estates, that wosld give the gteateeX v^ ^^ "^^ \s^\a 
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healthful and cheerful like us, who, with the ezpenoe 
of a little money, hare eat and drank, and lai^^hed, 
and angled and sung, and slept securely ; and rose next 
day, and cast away care, and sung and laughed, and 
angled asain : which are blessings rich men cannot par- 
chase with all their money." All this is gall and worm- 
wood to «pme bloated proprietor (the breed is getting 
scarce) who hates the rest of manlund, because they are 
happy without many lands; and is thus resolred to 
abriiige their pleasures by ext^iding the rights of pro- 
perj^ as far as ihej will stretch. Such grasping fellows^ 
as Goldsmith, for mstance, who says, 

** Creation's heir— the world, the world is nune!" 

— and old Izaak again, who impudently affirms, that 
the owner of the pleasant meadow in which he was 
fishing, had not lebure to take the sweet content that 
the stranger) who pretended to no title in them, then 
took in his fields, — such fellows compel men of laige 
properties to claim their own, by building walb round 
their acres, and stopping up the access to their rirr 
and forbidding the wanderers, eren in the most riiq 
and untameable pathsj to give up an hour to the 
immdse of beautiful scenery. 

But now, reader, we must endeavour to find a little 
sport for you ; even in these degenerate days of angliBg. 
frankly, we shall be blind guides ; and the only points 
upon which we can speak wim any confidence of the art, 
are these : — 1st. Thi^ if you catch no fish, you may ob- 
tain a great deal of fresh air and content by roakinff the 
attempt once or twice in the summer ; and 2ndly» Thai 
it will give a particular relish to success, if you be sue* 
cessful, and wonderfully dull the edge of disappointment^ 
if the contrary, be your fate (which all .good spirits avert), 
if you never take punt (for we recommend that as the 
easiest mode of exercise) without stowing therein a suffi- 
cient basket of ham, tongue, veal pie, stilton-dieese, 
bottled ale and porter — sherry, if you are luxuxifiNii — 
cigars^ if jrou are of & pensive natore. Xoml thkj 'Wwk 
two compunknu^Hoaore are troobleBonifc , o Ai^tePH^^^ 
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secure a sharp and 'ready fellow as boatman, who, for 
an extra shilling, will let you into a few of the secrets 
of the Thames. You are going to fish for gudgeon, and 
roach, and dace, and perch even, if they should happen 
to bite. Do not be discouraged that Sir Humphry 
Davy speaks slightingly of this pursuit, for assure your- 
self it is the only^ fishing left you. If you reftch as far 
as Windsor, you will walk down to the bridge, where 
you may espy a clean elderly man'with a flower in his 
mouth ; accost him. It is Jack Hall, well known to 
every Eton boy from the days of Canning; and who 
will tell you more queer stories about some of the 
mightiest in the land, than any autobiography-monger.* 
He will make an appointment with you for the next 
morning at Bray-reach, where a chaise will convey you 
to breakfast. Jack is ready with his punt and his easy 
bow, familiar but not impudent. You begin to fish, 
the well of the punt gradually fills, and you forget 
that the gudgeons are not more than three times as 
large as whitebait, and cease to sigh for trout of ten 
pounds. Jack will tell you there have been only two 
caught this summer between Maidenhead-bridge and 
Staines. Bless us! it is only eleven o'clock, and you 
are particularly hungry, even after such a breakfast. 
What an inviting nook for luncheon is that little creek, 
where the willows make a natural bower of the most 
impervious shade ! The cheese and the porter are be- 
yond measure excellent. But no time must be lost. 
At three o'clock you have caught forty dozen ; and 
Jack will tell you how they are to be cooked. You 
land at Monkey Island; and while you are examining 
the sketches of monkeys on the dilapidated walls of 

"^ * Poor Jack Hall has perished, as well as his flowers. 
He came to a singular end for an old waterman. laving 
always upon the water, he yet could not swim ; and one 
wintry day, fishing alone, he fell overboard and was drowned. 
He was eminent enough in his vocation to have his portrait 
eagraved, in the best style of axl. "W^ ^oxald ^Ive it a 
fame, in preference to those of xQa3ay ^"waXftx teasel. .. 
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the old banqueting-room (from which, by the bye, all 
the designers of ** Monkeyana*' hare been pillaging 
without acknowledgment), Jack is busy in preparing 
your fry. He is a better cook than Walton, and will, 
moreover, troll you a merry song, as well as the merriest 
of Walton's friends. Had you any notion that gudgeon 
were so .fine ? and is not the snerry cool, m>m the 
judicious application of a little Thames' water ? and the 
flavour of that ham — does it leave a wish for venison 2 
And thus you laugh — and sing — till it is sunset before 
you are aware; and you glide down the Thames to 
sweeter music than even Cleopatra listened to — for one 
of you is a flute-player. 



' POPULOUSNESS OF LONDON. 

It is impossible to turn to any of the ancient accounts oi 
the populousness of London, without being satisfied that 
the number of its inhabitants has been the subject of the 
most extraordinary exaggeration. Fitzstephen says — 
" This city is honoured with her men, graced with her 
arms, and peopled with a multitude of inhabitants. In 
the fatal wars under King Stephen, there went out to a 
muster men fit for war esteemed to the number of twenty 
thousand horse-men armed, and sixty thousand foot-men. ' 
Eighty thousand men fit for war living within walled 
London, and not only living within, but going out tg a 
muster ! If we suppose that only one-fourth of this num- 
ber remained at home to carry on the business of the city, 
and assume (the general proportion) that half the popu- 
lation was under twenty years of age and half above, wo 
have two hundred thousand males in London in the reign 
of King Stephen ; and this calculation would give us a 
population 01 four hundred thousand. In 1821 London 
within its walls (a distinction which no longer exists for 
any practical purposes) contained onVy M\.y-s». ^^\ia»».^ 
inhabitants. But if the statements oi T\\3&\fs^^^ \a5s:^>5» 
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snppoged to be somewhat loose, we shall find some f^^ca- 
lafaons still more eKtraordinanr as we enter upo^ tAe 
limes of r^ular legislation, wnen the increase of pofni- 
ktion was yiewed with alarm or satis&cti<m, according tc^ 
tiie theories which preruled as to the causes of national 
wealth. The progressive increase of London was always' 
regularly asserted, and it was always a subject of alarm. 
In 1581 a proclamation was issued, forbidding the ereo- 
tkmof new buildings within three miles of the city gates, 
and requiring that only one femily should inhabit the 
same house. The Queen went on proclaiming, and ^e 
Ftarliament went on enacting, in the same spirit, to the 
end of the sixteenth century. In 1602 a proclamation, 
more remarkable for its stringency than any which had 
preceded it, was put forth. No new building were to be 
eaeected within three miles of London and Westminster : 
No existing dwelling-house should be converted into 
smaller tenements: If any house had been so divided 
within the preceding ten years, the inmates should quit 
it : All sheas and shops erected within seven years should 
be pulled down : Empty houses, built within seven years, 
should not be let : XJnfiniidied biuldings, on new founda- 
tions, should be pulled down. The reasons for tiiese 
aeverities are thus assigned in the proclamation : — '^ Her 
Majesty foreseeing the great and manifold inconveniences 
and mischiefs which daily grow, and are likely more and 
more to increase, unto the state of the city of Ixmdon, and 
the suburbs and confines thereof, by access and ccmflu- 
ence of people to inhabit the same, not only by reason 
that such multitudes could hardly be governed by ordi* 
nary justice to serve God and ob^ her Majesty, witiiout 
constituting an addition of more officers and enlarging of 
authorities and jurisdictions for that purpose, Imt also 
ooold hardly be provided of sustentation ot victual, fixxl, 
and other luce necessuries for man's relief, upon reason- 
able prices : and finally, for that sudi great multitudes of 
people inhabiting in small rooms, whereof many be very 
poor, aad sach as must live by begging, or worse means, 
tticf being heaped up together, txui m«w«n(t\. ^Tciothered, 
with many fiunilxes of cnMrca wA wsntaoteVsv w»fc\s«*afc 
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dl tteneiBent, it dooiBt needs follow:, if w^ plegue or 
uiiver8fdiSiekness.jeome4uaB«;if|8t.them, it would pre- 

isparead ti)ffough the^iwhole .oky and eonfii^es, and 
itoiall 'pacts of ithe ireahn/* &c. o&c. 
a prodamation of Ghades L, twent^Msight years 
rards, qsretty jwarly the same roommands w^re 
; ,and the heads of &ittUies were .also, as they had 
dy been, ibrbidden to seo^ve inmateS)— nthe facilU 
ir residing in London ;be]ng such, it was .alleged, «s 
. mult^f^ ^e iahabitaQts (to so ipsat a degiee 'tiuit 
tould jieitfaer be <goveraied nor led. The measures 
I "were /taken to peevent the incFease 'Of buihtinss ono 
tended to pwBiduoe the evilof ^^ gveat jnultitu^ of 
3 inhalnting in small rooms ;'V for. it is pepfectiiy 
thcat no statute tOr proclamatoi eould prevent ithe 
f sirangas to the mty -wheneyer thece^wasa^demand 
eir induEHkry. It^was sensibly enough obseraied, in 

'^ that the Oify is Bepeoplea^ra£ter;a^veat|)lague, 
3 years." The obrastenings • aee j^raqpfurly-ecffisideeed 
is observer ;as a standard of lihe mesease ot deciease 
I inhabitants:; jtnd ihe ieiUs lis that in 1624, the year 
ding a gseat fdaeue, tiaey amounted to 8299 ; in 

tl^ year iafter 4he plague, they were only 6701 ; 
1 1628 ^ey reached , a bi^er number than in 1624, 
.11408.* This decrease in the .births would show a 
ise of 45,000 pemons during ti]ie year«iof tiheplague ; 
diich void was &Ml up in another yean That the 
unaticms of Elisabeth and Charles, ^operative as 
might be ibr .aay large results, we&e in somomea- 
sarried into «£fect, lh»e can, liawever, ^be no sdoubt. 
istpenemd^down — ^^iKhen ihe .owners -coidd not 
^e to bribe those in pow^r toJet^em ^remain. Tiie 
ngs wettt>en ^Etereflomg:; attd.«0Qniaftcr the ilesto- 
mey had ^incseased so much that an juigenious ami 
ite dbaerver,»«^ne of our beat «f letiter<Awriter6, 
H^ — ihad persuaded lumself^ and attempted to per- 
€^ers, that London oontained a miUion and a half of 
Q : — ^< For jQttnd»er .of huBum •aauls, 4)reaihing in 

I* .Quotedin^trype'sStotw. 4 
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but a Mh of ithe mdiole ^e^ But 9ie shows us ifao^, 
•even Tin tiie walled city, the ^pepiAation was inereamng— 
gveat houses, lovmerlj belonging to niiyeinen, had been . 
turned lintottenements. Thefe«weretwoTei»ons,aooord- |^ 
dog to this acomate wviter, wfa^ ILondon iB(»<ea8ed in a I ^ 
westerly ttireetiou: — ^the Court iiow resided "esnirdf in 1^ 
Westminster--'^ old streets of Idie'dty ^were ^too iiaErow I ^ 
for the<ase of^eoadies, and tthe new stroets towasd Co- P 
Jirent <«arden were broad enough. This was before die | | 
^Great Fire, l^t yeveat silenced ibr «ver >aU the attaupts 
to yestfain 4he growth 'of the city keyemd ikke walls and 
liberties. Under tiie OomraonweiMi the oontest between 
thegoveniment and the owners of land and bui]dei8,who 
jacted upon flhe ^krei^sfible impulse ctf^demand and fiuppljt 
>became anaffidr of compronnse. I^ines upon new biuld- 
•ings were levied to theuseof theOommoBweakh, in- H 
•stead of houses 'being polled down. The statute gravely ' ^ 
says, ^* by the law ^tibe saad housesand nuisanoes^ught to 
be abated ; but as the severity otf the itm woidd be <ihe 
undoing of divere persons, one yea^s^elear annual valueof ^ 
each house «ball 'be taken 4n Ml si^s&ction and dis- '"^ 
charge." W»e may form some notion ^f the increase of "■ 
'building from a pampdilet published in 1^T8, cntkled P 
' The Grand Ooncem of England Ikplained,' in ^ieh i^ 
the (writer, who is also for putting down lAe sibonnnatiQn I P 
of stag&'Goaches, maintains :^t the increase •^f Londsn ^ 
is Idle rain 'Of the country : — -^^ I desire eveiy serious, / 
4!onsiderate person that ^knew Iiondon and Westmmster, \^ 
mid the suburbs hereof, ^rty -or fifty years ago, when |'|>^ 
'England was far richer and tnwe poptdons than now it 15, ' ^ 
to tdl <me whe&er, by additional InnldiiigB upon new <J^ 
dSoundations, the sMd<Gities and ^ubni'bs once tnat time 
«pe not beoorae at least ta tlnrd part bigger than Ihej 
were ; and whether, in those da3Fs,iii^ were nott^MRight 
and found ^large enough to give a due Teception to all 
persons that weiee lot or had occasion to resort thi&er, 
w4i««upon all further buildinss on new foundatioiB, " 
ei^en in those 4ays, "were ^^tcmtbited? Neverdicdess, ^ 
iibo^e tharty tShousand bouacs, ^cc^s^- «Ei^'«iBak^^\!A»i^tMen ' * 
^iDoe Jbu^, the cfmsequenoes -v^i^YCrtfl waej Xsfc ''w^tf^^ 
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portion then of the births to the population, the number 
of inhabitants was under ludfa million. Howel compared 
London with Amsterdam : nis computation of tiie popula- 
tion by the births would only give a result oi alx»ut 
seventy thousand inhabitants for that city. The births in 
London were about four times as many as those of Am- 
sterdam when Howel wrote. The " scrutiny " to which 
be refers of the actual inhabitants of the city took place 
in 1631 ; and it is, perhaps, the first approach to a regular 
enumeration of the people which we possess. The go- 
vernment did not desire to know the number of Roman 
Catholics and strangers ; but it was afraid of an approach- 
ing dearth : and in those days, when the corn-merchants, 
who were called monopolists and forestallers, were not 
permitted to mitigate the evils of scarcity by buying up 
com in times of pienfy, the government called upon the 
lord mayor to know what number of mouths were in the 
dty and the liberty, — how much com.*wa8 requisite to feed 
that number for a month, — where the com was to be 
kept, — when the city intended to make this provision, — 
what stock of money was provided, &c. The number of 
people in each ward was accordingly ascertained, and it 
was retumed to the Privy Council as 130,268. The 
foundation of HoweFs calctdation is thus demolished. 
Statistical documents were then not printed, but talked 
about ; and such an exaggeration would be easily enough 
received. But his account is still valuable and curious. 
It shows us in what directions London was increasing. 
Howel has one of his characteristic gossiping passages 
upon this matter: — ^* The suburbs of London are larger 
than the body of the city, which make some compare h^ to 
a Jesuit's hat, whose brims are far larger than the block ; 
which made Count Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador^ 
to say, as the Queen of Spain was discoursing with him, 
upon his return to England, of the city of London — 
* Madam, I believe there will be no city left shortly, for 
all will run out of the gates to the suburbs.' " Captain 
Graunt, who published his * Observations on ^<a'KY\% ^"i 
Mortalipr'in 1661, says, ** that the trade atv^ nctj cA?| 
of Londoa removes westward^ — that tbe 'waJX'e.^ ^"^^^ '^ 
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—and 80 forUi. In < The Play House to Let' of 
D'Avenant we have this passage : — 

" We'll let this theatre, and build another where» 
At a cheaper rate, we may have room for scenes. 
Brainfora's the place ! 

Perhaps 'tis now somewhat too fieir i' th' suburbs ; 
But ihe mode is fbr builders to work slight and &st; 
And thcT proceed so with new hooses, 
That old London will quickly overtake us." 

The continual influx of strangers to London was one 
sreat cause, as it is at the present day, for the demand 
for new houses and new accommodation for inmates. 
Whilst James I. was commanding all noblemen, knights, 
and gentlemen, who had mansion-houses in the countiy, 
to return to their several habitations, to abide there until 
the end of the summer vacation, the Scots who had fol- 
lowed him to England were buildine up the Strand. 
Howel says, ^' the Scots, greatly multip^dng here, nestied 
themselves about the Court ; so that the Strand, from 
the mud walls and thatched cottages, acquired that per- 
fection of buildings it now possesses.' The Frendi 
Protestants came over here in many thousands about 
1678, and established themselves in the neighbourhood 
between Covent Garden and St. Giles's, which we now 
know as Seven Dials and Long Acre ; Spitalfields, also 
peopled by them, grew into a town. A litUe previous 
to tnis Sir William Petty had made his celebrated cal- 
culations on the quantity of people in London, and the 
continual increase of the capital. In 1682 he estimates 
that there were 84,000 tenanted houses; he fixes the 
number in each at eight persons ; and he thus obtains a 
population of 672,000. In this calculation he includes, 
under the name of London, all the built ground in 
Middlesex and Surrejr which could be considered " con- 
tiguous unto, or withm call of" London, Westminster, 
and Southwark. According to the * Parish Clerks* 
Registers of the Klls of Mortality,' the average christen- 
ings about this period reached 15,000 annually, which 
will give a total population of more than 400,000. The 
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■egisters were, of coorae, imperfect records of the num- 
)er of births ; and, looking at the larger space included 
n Sir W. Pettj's odculation, he was probably not veiy 
preatly in excess — perhaps to the extent of 100,000. 
S^either is there any very extraordinary change in the 
labits of London indicated by the fact of its being 
issumed that there was an average of eight persons in 
mch house a century and a half ago. The present pro- 
portion is more than six persons to each house. The dif- 
fusion of comforts divides the people into separate houses. 
In Paris each floor of a house is, in many senses of the 
word, a separate house ; yet still there is less of comfort, 
according to our English notions, in such a packing-up 
of the population in high buildings. There, in 1817, 
26,751 nouses held 657,172 individuals — an average of 
more than twenty-five persons to each house : but then 
each house contained eight families. Sir W. Petty cal- 
culated that in 1682 London was seven times larger than 
in the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, in 1560 — that 
is, that the population in 1560 was under 100,000. This 
we should consider far too low an estimate, and one rather 
formed to accommodate Sir W. Petty *s theory, that Lon- 
ion doubles the number of its inhabitants every forty 
(rears, than built on any certain data. His theory led 
ihis very able man to some conclusions which now look 
ike many other statistical prophecies will look when 
:ested by time — sufficiently absurd. He says that as 
London doubles its inhabitants every forty years, in the 
irear 1840 the number of its people will be above ten 
nillions; that the inhabitants of ail the rest of England 
ivill be very little more — under eleven millions. Now, 
Jiis, he says, cannot be — which we very readily admit ; 
md that liondon must therefore have reached its utmost 
leight of population at the next preceding period, 1800, 
ivhen it win exceed five millions — and that there the 
lumber must stop. But how stop ? Suddenly, throu^ 
famine ? or by the universal agreement of the excessive 
population to emigrate ? The whole fallacy of the appre- 
bensions of nearly three centuries, that the growth of 
London was something unnatural, and therefore ruinous to 
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the^oomi^^, liet iii> the muteke vvUeh l^* W. Petty W 
iiilD) that ittiiusnwe- was niot in^ thiB stone ratio as the 
increase- of tbe* pe(^e genemllf. In England, aa^ 
Wales^ and: Scotland', die inerea«»of|)opiEdation in 16HV 
ar oempaped witii WOl , was aboye^ 1 5 per cent.— in- Lon- 
don, above 16 ; in 1821 liie genenA increase was little 
more'tiian 14per cent. — inLondonr more than> 17; end- 
in 1831 the difference was still greater, ^e county' 
population having increased 15 per cent., whilst London 
had increased 20 iper cent. Thu» at the last census Lon- 
don had^ inoruffied in ten years 25 pr cent, faster than 
the general population of Gmt Britain. But, coinpaiing^ 
the returns of 1881 with, those of 1801^ we are enabled 
to traoe the particular directions of the increase; New 
cities^, dtaing the present century, hwre been almost 
created; London proper— the Gity of London*~had 
decreami4 per cent. in. its inhabitants and 5 per cent, m 
tiie number of houses; London, Westminster, and South- 
warit, — ^the London of a century ago, — contained only 
460,000 inhabitants in round' numl^rs. But Finsbury 
ccDtained' 224,000 ; St. Mmy-le^bone, 234,000 ; Lam- 
beth) 154^000; the Towccr BWl^ts, 302^000. Each of 
these are mighty cid^; and the four embrace a popula- 
tibnitfaat at the present time we mayredLon asocmtaming' 
a loilUon* of inhabitants. 

Dtowg'the lapse of two^ centuries and a hidf since the 

5 roclamation» of^ Elizabeth' against the inonnuie of Lon- 
on, andt of two centuries ih»m tiie date of those of 
CUiarles L, we hi»re got rid of the apprehension' that ^e 
''access and confluence" of people dependent upon and 
urging^ forward the increase of the-cmtal would amount 
to sttdi multitudes that they ''could h«dly be governed 
bjF ordinary justice." London has gone on increasiDg; 
and yet fbr how long a^ time has it b^n exempt from such 
scenes as those desmbed by Fleetwood^ its Recorder, 
about the period of Elisabeth's proclamation of 1581 1 
He writes' mus to Lord Bui^Mey : "My lingular good^ 
l(»d^r--Upon Thuraday; at even, her Majesty in her 
coKh near Islington, taking of Uie air, her Hi^ness was 
ef^nmed.w^^a'nttmber of rc^es. One Mr« Stone, a 
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footman, came in all haste to my Lord Mayor, and after 
to me, and told us of tl^e same. I did the same night 
send warrants out into the said quarters, and into West- 
minster, and the Duchy; and in the morning I went 
abroad myself, and I took that day seventy-four rogues." 
The numoer of rogues who environed her Majesty appears 
to have produced a tremendous consternation. Fleetwood 
went on taking ** shoals of rogues," " numbers of rogues," 
and, to use his very expressive term, he " gave them sub- 
stantial payment." He adds, "the chief nursery of all 
those evil people is the Savoy, and the brick-kilns near 
Islington. * 

London is now, with its two millions of inhabitants, 
the most orderly city in the world. There are no shoals 
of rogues brought in to be whipped ; their gathering to- 
gether is prevented. And yet no honest man, however 
humble, quietly pursuing his occupation, can be molested 
by this preventive power. Fleetwood lets us into a 
scct*et as to the moae in which, amongst the rogues^ 
'* each one received his payment according to his de- 
serts." He says, " they brought unto me at Bridewell 
six tall fellows that were draymen unto brewers. The 
constables, if they might have had their own will, would 
have brought as many more." Were these tall fellows 
discharged? "They were all soundly paid, and sent 
home to their masters." This, we hope, was not quite 
the ordinary justice by which the increasing multitudes 
of London were to be governed ; and yet the administra- 
tion of the laws had so little justice, and therefore so 
little policy, in its composition, that we are not surprised 
that the government areaded any increase of the masses 
of the people. There was, however, another cause of 
alarm. The increasing multitudes "could hardly be 
provided of sustentation of victual, food, and other like 
necessaries for man's relief, upon reasonable price." It 
is just possible that, with very bad roads, a large city 
might be in this condition. We doubt if there ever was 
a very large city without ample means of external com- 

* Ellis's Letters, vol. ii. 
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munieation by sea, by rivers connected with the sea, or 
by inland roads. The supply of food to such a city 
must be drawn from a larger area than the country im- 
mediately around it. London is most favourably situ« 
ated in this respect ; and we believe that even m the 
time of Elizabeth there could have been no diflSculty in 
supplying with food any amount of inhabitants in the 
capital. The increase of its inhabitants must, to a cer- 
tain extent, have been always proportionate, if not to 
the actual increase of the other inhabitants of the coun- 
try, to the increase of the whole productive power of tbo 
country. London could not be fed during an increase of 
its inhabitants, if the capital and profits of London did 
not proportionally increase. But that increa^ of capital 
would increase the food by the best of all possible means 
— by increasing the productive power, by which it could 
alone be supplied. We may dismiss therefore, once and 
for ever, the notion that London can sustain a deficiency 
of food as long as she has the means of purchasing food. 
^the wonderful precision with which her daily supplies 
are regulated may be almost termed the result of a law 
of nature. Nothing is done in concert f but each man 
acts upon the dictates of his own interest ; and thus, and 
thus alone, there is no deficiency, and no waste. 

But there was a third cause of apprehension in the 
proclamations of Elizabeth, with regard to the increase 
of people in London, which we seem rather to have shut 
our eyes against. It has been one of those things which 
it is not pleasant to look upon. It has not made to itself 
a loud voice, like that of the rogues about Queen Eliza^ 
beth's coach. It has not been an imaginary evil, like 
that of the fancied disproportion betivecn t£e demand 
and the supply of food. The proclamation complains of 
'* great multitudes of people inhabiting in small rooms, 
whereof Ynany be very poor, heaped up together ^ and in 
a sort smothered witn many families of children in one 
house.*' This is an evil wnich exists ap to the present 
hour. If the l^islators of the time oi Elizabeth had 
understood' how to correct the evil, they would have en- 
couraged building in the suburbs, instead of legislating 
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against the local extension of London. We occasionally 
sweep away the wretched dens, hidden in back courts 
and alleys, where the poor are in a sort smothered ; but 
neither do we make any provision for them, by building 
habitations fit for their reception. 

[1841.] 



THE SPRING SONG. 

WiNTEB, Winter, is hurrying away ; — 

There 's a leaf on the brier and a bird on the tree ; 
And the buttei-fly flits in the noon-tide ray, 

And the furze hath spread its flower for the bee : 
The lark ventures up in the pearly sky, 

The almond-bloom shows its faint blush to the sun, , 
A wandering swallow here dares to fly, — 

The jolly young Spring his kingdom hath won. 
Winter, Winter, is hurrying away. 

Winter, Winter, will still remain ; — 

There 's a frost on the grass and a blight on the flower ; 
And the beetle is locked in the earth again. 

And the sheep gather close in the morning shower : 
The thrush is silent that sang before. 

The violet shrinks to her leafy nest, 
The mountain nmnels in torrents roar,- 

The pale Spring hides in old Winter's breast. 
Winter, Winter, will still remain. 

Winter, Winter, is over and gone ; — 

There 's a dew on the lily, a scent in the rose, 
Afid the moth is out in the sunny mom. 

And the May-fly dies in the daylight's dose : 
The stock-dove is building in many a bower. 

The trees and the insects breathe again, — 
There 's a charm in the day and a joy in the hour, — 

The steadfast Spring ham fixed his reign. 
Winter, Winter, is over and goae, 

l2 
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MARY WILLIAMS : 

A TALE. 

In the neighbourhood of a small town in the south of 
England there came to dwell, some years ago, a young 
modier, whose family consisted of a boy six years old, 
and a lovely Kttle girl three years younger. She was a 
stranger to the inhabitants; and there was about her 
something of mystery, which the uncharitable interpreted 
to her disadvantage, and which prevented even the 
kindly disposed from warmly interesting themselves in 
her fortune. Her name was Mary Williams. 

Mary Williams lived for some time unknown and un- 
noticed. She intimated her wish to maintain her family 
by receiving the children of her neighbours to instruct 
in the rudiments of education and in their Christian 
duties : but no pupils presented themselves. She desired 
to be employed as a seamstress ; but no work was oiTered 
her. Mary saw her little savings visibly declining ; she 
sometimes looked upon her children witii a sad forebod- 
ing, and wiped the secret and unbidden tear from her 
sunken eye. 

The inmates of the cottages which surrounded her 
little dwelling were excessively curious to know the 
history of Mary Williams. She was seldom seen in the 
day-time, for she was employed in instructing her little 
boy, who was docile and industrious ; or she was endea- 
vouring to conceal the approaches of poverty by addi- 
tional care in the preservation of their humble garments. 
She and her children were still ever neat and clean. 
But on a summer evening she sat in tlie garden in front 
of her door, and, listening to the prattle of her loved 
ones, endeavoured to forget the cares which had removed 
the bloom of youth from her cheek. It was at this hour 
of repose that the gossips would sometimes come around 
her. Their manifest intention was to break tlu*ough the 
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reserve which she had resolved to maintsun. They 
sometimes made her feel bitterly ; but she was not uncivil 
to them ; and they generally went home with an im- 
pression that Mary Williams was a strange young woman, 
but that there was no harm in her. 

Mary still wanted employment. The full difficulties 
of her situation now became visible to her. , A few 
shillings only remained to provide for the necessities of 
the passing week. But she had still the comfort of feel- 
ing that she had not been improvident, and the equal 
satisfaction of knowing that she was not in debt. Her 
spirit did not sink ; for she had been accustomed to place 
a firm reliance on the mercy of the Most High ; and she 
looked for a sure relief to the Almighty Protector of the 
widowed and the fatherless. 

On the day that her last shilling only remained to her, 
Mary Williams determined to make a more strenuous 
€ffort to procure work as a seamstress. Should this fail, 
her only resource was to engage herself as a servant, and 
bestow all her earnings upon her children. But she 
dreaded a separation. She therefore resolved to conquer 
her natural timidity, and to solicit that assistance which 
she felt that she could honestly ask. She stated her case 
to several tradesmen. Their first question was, " Are 
you a widow ?" — she could only answer hy her tears. 
The conclusion was, that her children were illegitimate, 
and that she was unworthy. She returned home without 
suceess, and almost heart-broken. For the first time she 
sat down and sobbed aloud in the presence of her 
children. 

Her little Susan clung around with unconscious in- 
difference ; — but her Henry felt and shared her grief. 
** Mother,** he said, ** you have told us that God will 
take care of us, and why do you cry ?'* " My dear boy, 
that is the last loaf of bread I have the power to procure ; 
and must I see you starve, my children, O my children ?*' 
** My dear mother, that is sufficient for to-day, and God 
will take care of to-morrow.*' The afflicted parent re- 
membered the promises of Scripture; she Kissed her 
children, and wiping her tears, fell on her knees ^ and 
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silently prayed for a flhort space. She tiben turned to 
her Bible and read aload the sixth chapter of Matthew. 
She confided in the promises of her Redeemer, and laid 
herself down to sleep in the tranquillity of innocence and 
of faith. 

In the morning Mary rose with a i«signed heart. 
She had sufficient left for the first meal of h«* household ; 
and she sat down to her scanty fare with thankfulness, in 
the assurance that her " heavenly Fathw," who " feedeth 
the fowls of the air," would sup[Jy their future wants. 
They had scarcely break&sted, when a lady of mild and 
benevolent appearance entered the cottage. '' I have 
heard," said she, *' of your necessities and your desires. 
But I love Hncerity ; let me know your history without 
reserve, and if you are deserving, you will sot want a 
friend." 

There was something in the manner of this kind 
visitor that told Manr Williams she had no idle curiosity 
to shrink from ; she felt that her prayers had been heard. 
Dismissing her children, dbe respectfully requested the 
lady to be seated, and in a fiuiltering voice commenced 
her narrative. She was a woman of good sense and strong 
feeling ; she spoke from her heart, and elie therefore at 
once produced conviction, and obtained pity. 

*^ Uh, Madam !" she said, *^ I have perhaps been 
wrong in keeping my sorrows to myself, and in thus ex- 
posing myself and my poor children to want, it may be, 
to reproach ; but though I blush not for my own crimes, 
I blush for the fiuilt of one I loved, ihe nther eC thoee 
dear little ones. I was the only daughter of a decent 
tradesman ; a good man, but not a rich one. He died 
and left me a little money. I was teo young and inex- 
perienced to engage in his business; I conquered my 
&lse pride, and determined to go to service. About the 
time that I had formed this resolution, a young man who 
had been apprenticed to my father returned to our town. 
He possessed many good qualities, whi<^ bMnded me tb 
the evil parts of his character. I knew that his passions 
were violent, and that he was habitually indiBferent to 
Religion. Ho pidd his addresses to me ,* Mid I fondly 
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thought that my mflaence m a wife might beccnne the 
ii^tniment of his re£[>niiation. We married ; and by the 
Jielp <^ friends engaged in the occupation which my 
&dier had followed. For a short time we were tolerably 
•happy ; but my husband ne^ected the public worship 
and the private duties of a Christian. My little boy 
was bom. I became mwe importunate to my husband 
to think seriously. I could not bear that my child 
jiMmid have an example of irreligion in his parent. For 
€iif Maidam ! if the world smile upon us, aaa our path be 
cmooth, and* riches increase, and pleasures surround us, 
there will stili be a void, if the heart is not with God ; 
but if sorrows come, and sickness fall upon us, and 
poverty gallier round us, and the world forsake us, where 
shall be our hope, but in those * treasures in heav^ 
where n^tiier moth nor rust doth corrupt ?' I was per- 
^laps too impiMtunate to my unhappy Geopge. He 
became averse to my society. He began to be connected 
with loose companions. Our business went on badly ; — 
we got in debt ; — my little Susan was bora ; — and ^* (she 
eovered her face with her hands and wept for a minute) 
^'my litde Buaaai was bora, and— my George forsook 
ine.*' The kind visitor took Mary affectionat^y by the 
hand, and implored her to compose hersdf. Alter a little 
pause she resumed her story. 

^' For the sake of my children I bore up against my 
sorrows. I ^ideavoured to carry on our business. But 
I was unsuccessful. AfEdrs got vporse. I called the 
creditors together. They were kind and considerato. 
They would have had me continue my shop, and would 
have accepted a small ^ompo^tion for their debt. But I 
was determined not to risk their property. I sold every 
thing, and paid my debts to the extent of my ability. I 
)^ a trifle left. I opaied a «ehool. My nei^bours 
-supportod'me ; and I eould have brought up my family. 
But my poor boy began to hear about his unhappy father. 
A thoughtless urchin one day told him that nis father 
was a rogue. I thought my child's heart would have 
broken. I determined that my little ones should not be 
made wretched by the knowledge of their pwent's «hame ; 
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— I gave up my school, and came hither, Adhere I was 
quite unknown. It is my husband's parish ; and though 
I would not willingly become burdensome, I would not, 
in the extremity of misery, for my children's sake, refuse 
that support which the merciful laws have provided. 
May this last sorrow be spared me I" 

Mary looked up in her visitor's face, and saw that she 
was in tears. The good lady said nothing ; but pressing 
her hand, left the cottage. In an hour she returned, 
followed by several children. " Young woman,** she 
said, " I have the fullest confidence in yoft ; — these are 
the children of my servants and tenants; — take them 
under your instruction ; make them as good and as re- 
ligious as yourself ; it will be my duty to provide that 
your care shall procure you a .competence.** 

Mary Williams entered upon her duties with alacrity. 
The liberality of her patroness soon placed every reason- 
able comfort within her reach. In a few years a female 
school upon an extensive scale was committed to her 
charge ; and she saw herself the possessor of a neat house, 
a prolific garden, and an income beyoijid her well-regu- 
lated wishes. Her children were her great solace. They 
both manifested the best dispositions. Though she some- 
times wept at the recollection of the blight which had 
withered her early love and her domestic happiness, she 
poured out her thanksgivings when she looked at her boy 
and girl, saying in her heart, " Did ever any trust in the 
Lord, and w^ confounded ? or did any abide in his fear, 
and was forsaken ? or whom did he ever despise that 
called upon him ? *' 

The benevolent clergyman of the parish had as^ated 
Mary Williams in the education of her boy ;— at the age 
of fourteen he possessed a deep sense of piety, upright 
principles, and a cultivated understanding. His kmd 
mends undertook to apprentice him. He served his mas- 
ter faithfully and diligently. Susan had grown up into 
a blooming girl. She was devotedly attached to her mo- 
ther, and looked forward with delight to the prospect of 
assisting her in her school. They both considerea them- 
selves orphans ; for the faint remembrance of his father 
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had passed across the infant mind of the boy as an inco- 
herent dream ; and the mother, though she never forgot 
her George, thought it her duty not as yet to impart to 
her children the knowledge of a parent's crime. She had 
never heard of him, except that he was gone to a foreign 
country. 

Henry had been apprenticed three years, when his 
master offered to him permission to pass a few days with 
his mother and sister, at the season of Christmas. He 
gladly accepted the kindness. On the eve of the cele- 
bration of the Redeemer's nativity, the happy boy and 
girl went forth in their joy to collect holly and mistletoe 
from a neighbouring wood, with which they proposed to 
adorn their mother's cottage. The air was bitterly cold, 
but they hurried along in the cheerfulness of their health 
and innocence, unmindful of the blast, and unthinking of 
sorrow or penury. Their happy talk was interrupted by 
the moan of a fellow-creature. They looked round, and 
saw a famishing man lying by the way-side. The prin- 
ciple of humanity was natural to them ; they did not stop 
to deplore his sorrows, but they hastened to relieve them. 
The afflicted man spoke not. Henry was a strong lad, 
and his feeling for the wretched gave him additional 
strength. He raised the sinking traveller from the earth, 
and, with his sister's aid, slowly conveyed him towai*ds 
their mother's cottage. 

Mary Williams was engaged in preparing a frugal en- 
tertainment to welcome her Henry on the approaching 
festival. Her boy and girl stayed from home until the 
night had closed. She became anxious. The door at 
length opened-, and her children appeared, supporting a 
fainting and emaciated stranger, bhe looked a smile of 
approbation, and prepared to assist iii the Christian duty 
of relieving the wretched. They seated the perishing 
man by their cheerful fire, and hastened to procure a 
cordial. The stranger opened his dim and weary eyes, 
Mary gazed for an instant ; atid then, with an agonizing 
shriek, fell upon his neck. It was her cruel, her prodi- 
gal, but her once-loved George. She forgot her wrongs ; 
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she thougliv ouly that he was the £Either of her children ; 
that he was, perhaps, a dying penitent. 

The wretched man was slightly roused at this act, but 
he speedily relapsed into unconsciousness. Mary's good 
sense pointed out to her the necessity of caution ; she torci 
herself away, and ran to implore a neighbour's assistance. 
She represented the afflicted man to her friend, and to 
her children, as one whom she had recognised as a dear 
relative. Rest and nourishment were prescribed to him : 
in a few days he became sensible to the attentions which 
were shown him ; but he was visibly dying. 

With an affectionate regard to his h^th, Mary did not 
dare to trust herself in his presence. But the anxious 
Susan was his constant nurse. The child's sense of the 
consolation of religion was habitu^ and she therefore 
thought it her duty to read the Word of (Jod to the 
afflicted man. She and her brother were yet ignorant of 
the relation which he bore towards them, though they 
perceived that their mother was deeply interested in h^ 
fate. The unhappy man was at first pained by this en- 
deavour of the lovely and innocent girl ; — he was next 
indifferent ; but when he sometimes heard her, as she 
fancied him asleep, praying for his recovery, and as the 
morning and evening hymn of that pions household came 
upon his ear, his mind gradually changed ; and he at 
length listened with attention to the inspired Word which 
the affectionate child delighted to read to him. He was 
particularly regardful of ^ose consolatory passages which 

E reclaim the efficacy of a sincere repehtance, and recalled 
is interesting instructor again and again to the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. He one day burst into a flood of 
tears, and requested to see a minister of God. 

The heart of his yet unknown Mary rejoiced at this 
determination. She hurried to her kind pastor, and at 
once explained the wish of the afflicted man, and the cir- 
cumstances of her relation towards him, The clergyman 
entered the room of sickness. The penitent sufferer 
briefly detailed how the thoughts of religion had been 
awakened by the dear child who attended him, and with- 
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out reservation related the cruelty of his conduct to his 
wife and children. He had suffered every species of 
calamity, which he hoped might be some atonement for 
his crime ; and his greatest anxiety was to hear whether 
those beings whom he had so injured were alive. If he 
could receive their forgiveness he should die happy. The 
kind minister gradually revealed to him that his daughter 
now stood beside him, and that a superintending Provi- 
dence had permitted her to be the instrument of his re- 
pentance. It is impossible to paint the affecting scene 
which followed. The son, and lastly the wife, of the 
afflicted prodigal, were introduced to him ; and amidst 
the tears of all present (the ffood clergyman not ex- 
cepted), his Mary gave him tne most solemn assurance 
of her forgiveness and her love. He lingered a few days, 
and then expired. 



THE END. 
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